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PREFACE 



OF THt 



ITRENGH TRANSLATOR^ 



1 HE Title of thk work will perhaps 
give fome alarm to delicate eai*s : the 
word "SolIti^de" may infpire melancholy 
and unfavourable ideas : it is however, only 
neceflary to read a few pages to be undeceived* 
The author is not one of thofe extravagant 
Mifantbropes who would compel mankind, 
born for Society, and contiefked with it by ; 
a variety of indiffbluble ties, to retjire into fo- 
refts, to inhabit dens and caves, and to live 
only with wild beafts ; he is a friend to hu- 
manity, a fenfible and virtuous individual, ' 
auNhoneft citizen, honoured by the efteem of 
7^2 . his 



PREFACE OF THE 

\lm Prince, who endeavours to enlighten the 
linds of his fellow-creatures upon a fubjeft 
[the moftinterefting.to them — ^the attainment 

lof HAPPINESS. 



No writer appears more completely fatif- 
Ified that Man is born for Society, or feems 
I to have better ftudied ail the focial duties of 
life, than M. Zimmermann. But what is 
[Society ? what are the focial duties of life ? 
^Thefe are the queftions which the author ex- 
laminfes. The important charadlers of Father, 
Hufband, Son, and Citizen, impofe on MAN 
'certain indifpenfable obligations which are 
ever dear to the virtuous heart; they eftablifh 
between him, his country, and his family 5 
^ J relations too neceflary and too agreeable to 
Mbp negledled. It is not however in tu- 
multuous joys, in the noify pleafures of pub- 
lic entertainments, in blindly following the 
chimeras of ambition, the illufions of felf- 
[Ipve, or the fpeculatipns of defire, that men 
mft expert to feel the charms of thofe reci- 
f jrocal ties* which unite them to Society ; 
I to pisrceive the dignity of thofe duties which 
latiwe made produ(a;ive of fo many pleafures; 

to 
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FRENCH TRANSLATOR. V 

to tafte that true felicity which is accompa- 
nied by independence and content : a felicity 
fo feldom defired only becaiile it is fo little 
known, but which every man may find with- 
in his own breaft. 

Alas 1 who has not frecmently experienced 
the neceffity of entering into that facred afy- 
lum as a refuge from the misfortunes of life, 
or as a relief from the fatigues of flitiated 
pleafures ? Yes, v-all men, from the fordid 
fchemer wha.daily finks under the weight of 
his labour^j^' to the proud ftatefman intoxicated 
bytlue incenfe of popular applaufe, experience 
the defire of terminating their precarious ca- 
reer ;. every bofom feels an anxiety for repofe ; 
ewy mind fondly wifhes to fteal from the 
wrtex of a bufy and unquiet life, to enjoy 
tranquillity in the Solitude of retirement. 
Under the peaceful fhades of Solitude the mind 
of Man regenerates, and his faculties acquire 
new force ; it is there alone that the happy 
can enjoy the fulnefs of felicity, or the mife- 
rable forget his woe ; it is there that the 
bofom of fenfibility experiences its moft deli- 
cious emotions ; it is there that creative ge- 
A3 Si nius 
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nius frees itfelf from the thraldom of Society, 
and darts forth the warmed rays of imagina-- 
tion : all the ideas of our minds, every in- 
clination of our hearts, lean toward this de- 
fired goal. " There is indeed," fays a fen- 
I ' fible Englifhman, " fcarcely any writer who 
'i . *' has not celebrajed the happinefs of rural 

*' privacy, and delighted himfelf and his 
•* readers with the melody of birds, the 
*' whifper of groves, and the murmur of 
[ ** rivulets ; nor any man eminent for extent 

j', " of capacity or greatnefs of exploits, that 

*' has not left behind him fome memorials 
of lonely wifdom and filent dignity/' 



4( 



The part of the work to which I am moft 
attached is particularly addreffed to the atten- 
tion of YOUTH ; it is to them that it will per- 
haps be moft ufeful, and I fondly flatter my- 
i'elf tliat to their minds it will alfo afford the 
^ higheft pleafure. Young myfelf, and fen- 

I iible of the truly beautiful, I felt myfelf led 

on by the charms of a work which elevated 
• 'my mind, warmed my imagination, and 
' touched my heart. May it produce the fame 

t.ffefts upon my young countrymen ! May it, 
5 notwith- 
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notwithftanding the weaknefs of this tranfla- 
tio0, infpire them with the like enth1|£afm ! 
At lead I may venture to exclaim i* the 
words of M. ZiM HERMANN, " Deaf and 
*' virtuous young man, into whofe hands this 
*^ book perchance may fall, receive with af- 
^' fedibn the good which it contains, and 
*^ rejedt all that is cold and fpiritlefs; all 
*' that does not touch and penetrate the heart ! 
But if you thank me for the performance, 
if you blefs me, if you acknowledge that 
I have enlightened your mind, corrected 
*' your manners, and tranquillized your 
*^ heart, I fhall congratulate myfelf on the 
fincerity of my intentions, and think my 
labours richly rewarded. If the perufal of 
it fhall fortify your inclination for a wife 
*^ and adive Solitude, juftify your averfion 
^' from thofe focieties which only fervc to 
^* deftroy time, and heighten your repug- 
" nance to employ vile and fhameful means 
** in the acquifition of riches, I ftiail alk no 
" other benedi^ion for my work.'* 

It will perhaps appear furprifmg that, en- 
tertaining fo high a veneration for the writ- 
ings 
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ings of M, ZiMMERMANNj I could permit 
myfelf with profane hand to retrench the 
greater part of his work : permit me there- 
fore to difclofe the reafons which influenced 
my condudt. Four large volumes on the 
fubjed: of Solitude appeared to me to be a 
work too arduous for the generality of French 
readers, and particularly for French book- 
fcllers to undertake ; for even this fhort 
cflay, without the recommendation of M. Le 
TouRNEUR, could not have attained the 
honour of the prefs. Befide, although the 
rays of genius beam throughout the work, 
and the firft two volumes, which principally' 
treat of monajlic Solitude^ contain many pro- 
found refledtions, yet they are, perhaps, rather 
too long for the generality of readers, and are 
indeed capable of difpleafmg many, whofe 
narrow prejudices might be fhocked by 
the liberal fentiments of an Author who 
appeals to the decifion of reason alone 
upon the fubjeft of certain abufes rendered 
facred by the motives from which they pro- 
ceeded. Notwithftanding this however, I 
could not determine to retrench the work 
before I had confulted feveral men of letters, 

of 
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of eilliglitened underftandings, and in high 
favour with the Public: No, I never could 
have ventured, on my own judgment, to 
have pruned any part of a work which haa 
acquired the univerfal approbation of the 
German Empire*, and obtained the fufFrages 
of AN Empress celebrated for the fuperior 
brilliancy of her mind, and who has figni- 
fied her approbation in the moft flattering 
manner. 

On the 26th January 1785, a Courier, 
difpatched by the Ruffian Envoy at Ham- 
burg, prefented M. Zimmermann with a 
fmall cafket in the name of her Majefty the 
Emprefs of Ruffia. The cafket contained a 
ring enriched with diamonds of an extraor- 
dinary fize and luftre, and a gold medal, 
bearing on one fide the portrait of the Em- 
prefs, and on the other the date of the happy 
reformation of the Ruffian Empire. This 
prefent the Emprefs accompanied with a 
letter, written in her^ own hand, containing 

• Th^ Author is already inferted in the coUedtion of 
Claflic Authors printed at Carlsrhue, 

2 thefe 
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thefe remarkable words : " To M. ZlMMSR- 
^ MANN, Counfellor of State and Phyfician 
- to his Britannic Majefty, to thank him for 
*^ the excellent precepts he has given to man- 
•* kind in his Treatife upon Solitudf./* 
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SOLITUDE 

CONSIDERED^ 
frnV RSSP£CT7X> ITS INFLUENCE ^ 

« VPON 

THE MIND AND THE HEART* 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



INTRODVCTIOKi 



Xn this unquiet and tumultuous fctne of 
life, furrounded by the rcftraints of ceremony^ 
the urgencies of bufinefs, the fliackles of fo- 
ciety, and in the Evening of my days, I feel 
no delight in recollcding pleafures that pafa 
fo tranfiently away : my folil dwells with higher 
fatisfaftibn on the memory of thofc happy days 
df my youth, wheh Solitude was my folc 
amufement; when I knew no place more a- 
greeable than the fequeftered clbifter and die 
filent cell, the lonely mountain and the fub- 
iimcly awful grove; nor any plcafure mor^ 
B KveJy 
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2 THE INFLUENCE OP SOUTUD* 

lively than thit I experkiKCcl in coovcrling witk 
the dead. . 

I LOVE to fecall to my mind the cool and 
lilentfcencs of Solitude I to oppofi: them to the 
heat and buttle of the worlds to meditate on 
thofe advantages which the gpcat and good of 
every age have acknowledged they poffefs, 
though perhaps too fcldom cxpcf ienccd ; to rt- 
fled on the powerful confolations they afford 
when grief corrodes the mmd; when difeafc 
afflidts the body, when the number of our 
years bends us to the ground; to contemplate^ 
in fhort, the benign influence 06 Solitude upon 
all the troubles of the heart. 

Solitude is that ftate in which the foul 
freely refigns itfclf to ita. own refledions. The 
fage, therefore,, who banifhcsi from his mind alt 
recollcfUon of external objefts, and retires with- 
in himfelf, i& not lefs folitary than he who for- 
lakes fociety and devotes himfelf entirely to the 
calm ciy oyments of a lonely life* 

The mind furrendcrs itfelf in retirement to 
tlie unrcftraincd enjoyment of* its own ideas, and 
adopts without limitattoa or reftrainc the fcnti- 
ments which- the tafte, the temper^ the inclination^ 
and the genius of its pofiellbr infpire. 

5 Observe 
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Obshrvb the fhcpherds of thofc cxtcnfive 
dcfertsi: one chatots the beauty which cap- 
tivates his^ foul; another moulds the day into a 
ruftk vafe ; the ferrounding charnrs of nature 
form the fok delight and admiration of a 
third; while a fourth iiireftigates the precepts 
of the moral few, or contemplates the fublime 
truths of our holy religion. If they were re- 
J^eftirely to meet a lovely fhepherdefs be- 
neath the Ihades of their retirement, feated on 
the borders of fome gently-flowing ftream, the 
lieart of each might perhaps become the flave of 
teve; but deprircd of all that is dear to man, 
and doomed to tafte involuntary Solitude, the 
beft refource for each is to refign himfelf to the 
didlates of his inclination ; a refource to which 
every well-difpofed and virtuous mind may eon* 
ftsmtly refort without difmay or danger* 

Man in a ftate of perfedt freedom poflefles 
an Innate right to follow the fuggeftions of his 
fancy : fome are delighted by the foft melody of 
the nightingale, while others liften with equal 
plea&rc to the hideous fhriekings of the owl, 
Swne there are to whom even the vifits of 
jSpiendfhip are difpleafing; who, to avoid the 
paiiiftii intercourfe, confine themfelves eternally 
at home, and canfumc their hours in writing 
books or killing flies. 

B ^ The 
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(The poor dcjeftcd heart conftantly attaches 
itfelf to fomc favourite objcft, as far at leaft as 
circumftances and fituatiori will permit, . from 
which it draws its confolation and fupport^ 
Roaming through the cloiflers of the Magdalene 
Convent at Hidelsheim, I was furprifcd to oB- 
fcrvc an aviary of Canary birds in the cell of a 
Religieusb, a Brabangon gentleman, fearful 
of 'the effeds of cold, and having the fame aver- 
fion from women that certain perfons are faid 
to feel from mice, lived five-and twenty years 
at Brussels immured within his houfe, without 
any other amufement than that of collecting 
a magnificent cabinet of paintings and pic-- 
cures. 

• Under the confinement even of the dun- 
.geon itfelf, men, deprived for ever of their 
liberty, endeavour to beguile the Solitude in 
which they are forced to live, by devoting their 
thoughts, as far a? they are able, to thofe pur- 
fuits , which afford them the higheft pleafure. 
The Swifs' philofopher . Michael Ducret 
meafured the heights of the Alps during his 
' confinement in the prifon of Aarburg, in the 
canton of Berne in Swisserlandj and while 
BXron de Trenck, a prifoner in the tower of 
Magdeburgh, was every moment anxioufly 
employed in forming projcds to cffcft his efcape, 

Gensral 
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General Walrave^ the companion of his 
captivity, contentedly paflcd his time in the 
feeding of chickens. 

.The terni Solitude does not, I conceive, 
always import a total abfence from the world, 
Sometimes it conveys to my mind the idea of 
^welling in a convent, or a country village: 
fometimes I underftand it to mean the library 
of a man of learning : and fometimes an occa- 
fional retreat from the tumults of aftivc life, 

/Men are frequently Solitary without being 
alone ; for to conftitute a ftate of Solitude, it is 
fufficient if the mind be entirely abforbed by thofe 
ideas which iti own reflexions create, ' 



f 



The haughty Baron, proud of the diftinc- 
tions of birth, feels himfelf alone in every fo- 
ciety whofe members are not ennobled by an 
equal number of titles derived through a long 
line of hereditary defcents. A profound rea- 
foner is, in general, folitary at the tables of the 
witty and the gay. The* mind even amidftr 
the clamours of a popular affembly, may with- 
draw its attention from the furrounding objefts, 
may retire as efFeftually within itfelf, may be- 
come as folitary as a monk in his monaftery 
or a hermit in his cell. In fhorc. Solitude may 
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be as cafily attained amidfl: the gaycft circles of 
the moft brilliant city, as in ths^ uninterrupted 
filence of a poor, dcfcrtcd village 5 at Londoic 
and at Paris, as well as on the plains of 
Th^bais or in the cjeferts of N«tr,ia- 

A TR5ATIS5, therefore, tipon the real advan* 
tages of Solitude, appeared to me a proper 
means to facilitate the acquifition of happi^ 
ncfs. The fewer CKternal refourccs men pof- 
fefs, the greater tfiForfs they make to difcover 
in themfelves the power of being happy ; and 
the mpre they are enabled to part without re- 
gret from their connexions with each other, 
the nearer they moft certainly approach . to true 
felicity. The plcafures of the world are cer- 
tainly beneath the attention with which they arc 
purfuedi but it is equally true^^ that, upon a 
ferious examination, all thbfe Catholic notions, 
once fo celebrated, of a total feclufion from the 
world and its concerns, appear altogct^ier im- 
prafticable and abfurd* To render the mind in- 
dependent of human afliftances, and teach it to 
rely entirely upon the ftrength of its own pow* 
crs^ is, I acknowledge, a noble atchievement ; 
but it is certainly equally meritorious to learn 
the art of living happily in fociety, and of ren- 
dering ourfclves ufcful and a^reeabje to the reft 
qi mankind, 
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WifiL£» therefore^ I defcribe the allurements 
4df SoLiirtrost I &tM endeavotir to 'warn my 
ic»leis agaiaft ^ofe dangerous land extravagant 
aotions iotD uribch fomc of its diidplcs have 
been' irtrayed; notions eqnoUy irepug^iant 4lo 
the voice of reafen and die precepts of our di- * 
viae religioiL 

Happily to avoid ali the dangers by wUch 
Hiy liift>jed is furpounded, to facrifice snctfthiog to 
prejudice^ to advance nothing in violation of 
truth, to obtain the approbation of the peace- 
ful difciples of rcafon and philofophy, will be 
my anxious endeavour; and if affli£tion Ihall 
derive a ray of confolation from my labours ; if 
Melancholy, in forgetting the horrors of its fitu- 
ation, ihall raife its dejeded head to blefs me ; 
if I ihall be able to convince the innocent vota* 
ries of rural retirement that the fprings of plea- 
fure foon dry up in the heat of the metropolis j 
that the heart remains cold and fenfclcfs in the 
midil of all its noiiy and factitious joys : if they 
ihall learn to feel the fuperior plcafures of a 
country life, become fenfible of the variety of 
refources they afford againft idlcnefs and vexa* 
tion; what purity of fentiment, what peaceful 
thoughts, what unfading happinefs the view of 
verdant meads^ the iight of numerous flocks and 
herds quitting the fertile meadows on the clofe 
B 4 of 
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of day, inftil into the mind; with what ineflfa-* 
blc delight the fublimc beauty of a wild roman- 
tic country, intcrfperfed with diftant cottages^ 
^d occupied by freedom and content, ravifhes 
the fouli how much more readily, in Ihort, we 
forget all the pains and troubles of a wounded 
heart on the border? of a gentle ftream, than 
amidft the concourfe of deceitful joys fo fatally 
followed in the courts of princes 5 my tafk will 
be accompliflicd, and all my wiflics amply 
gratified ! 



•CHAP. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



THE GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE. 



OOLITUDE engages the afFcftions of men, 
whenever it holds up a pifture of tranquil- 
lity to their views. The doleful and monotonous 
found of the clock of a fequeftered monaftcry, 
the filcnce of nature in a ftill night, the pure 
air on the fummit of a high mountain, the thick 
darknefs of an ancient foreft, the fight of a tem- 
ple fallen into ruins, infpire the foul with a fofc 
melancholy, and banifli all recollection of the 
world and its concerns. But the man who 
cannot hold a friendly correfpondence with his 
own heart, who derives* no comfort from the 
reflections of his mind, who dreads the idea of 
meditation, and is fearful of pafling a fingle 
moment with himfclf, looks with an equal eye 
on Solitude and on death. He endeavours to 
CBJoy all the vojuptuoufnefs '^yhich the world 
affords ; drains the pernicious cup of pleafure 
to its dregs ;■ and until the dreadful moment ap- 
proaches wltfn he beholds his nerves fhattered, 
and all the powers of his foul deftroyed, he has 
.ppt COur§gs JO make th? delayed confeffion, 

''lam 
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• * 

^ I am tired of rnz world and all its idle follies, 
** and now prefer the mournful Jhade of the cypre/s, 
** to the intoxication of its noify fleafures and tumultu- 
" ousjoys.** 

The dangers to which a life of Solitude is 
cxpofed, for even in Solitude many real dangers 
exift^ afford no fubftantial argument againft it, 
as by a judicious employment of the hours of 
a6Hvity and repofe, and a proper vigilance 
upon the defires of the heart, they may be 
eafily eluded. The adven^rous navigator, 
when acquainted with the fignal of approach^ 
ing dangers, and the fituadon of thofe rocks 
and fiioals which threaten his fafety, no bngcr 
fears A'e perils to which he was before cxpofcd. 
Still left are the advantages of Solitude difprovcd 
by the complaints of thofe who, feeling a con-* 
tinual defirc to efcape from thcmfclves, relifh no 
pleafures but thofe which the world affords i to 
whom retirement and tranquillity appear vapid 
and fatiguing; fand who, unconfcious of any * 
higher delight than that of paying or receiving 
vilits, have of courfe no idea of the charms t)f 
Solitude} 

It is, therefore, only to thofe diftinguifhed 
beings who can refort to their own bofoms for 
an antidote againtt difquiet, who wc fearlefs- 

of 
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of the numerous faq-ifices which virtue may 
demand^ whofe fouls arc endowed with fufficient 
energy to drive away the dread of being alone» 
and whofe hearts arc fufceptible of the pure 
and tranquil delights of domeftic felicity^ that 
J pretend to recommend the advantages of Soli- 
tude. The miferable being in whofe bofom the 
corruptions of the world have already deftroycd 
thefe precious gifts of nature i who knows no other 
pleafurcj is fenfible to no other happinefs than 
what cards or the luxury of a richly-furniflied 
cable afford ; who difdains all exercife of the 
iinderftanding, thinks all delicacy of fentiment 
imnaturalj and^ by a . brutality almoft incon- 
ceivable, laughs at the facred name of fcnfibi- 
Jity; muft be loft to virtue, and utterly inca- 
pable of picture from any operations of his 
own mindt 

Phii.osoph£rs and minifters of the golpel, 
if they were entirely to deprive themfclves of 
the pleafures of fbcicty, and to Ihun with rigid 
Severity the honeft comforts and rational amufe- 
ments of life, would without doubt effcntially 
injure the intercfts of wifdom and virtue; but 
there are not, at prefent, many preceptors who 
carry dieir do£trines to diis extent : on the con- 
trary, there exifts a multitude, both in the 
couotry and the town to whom Solitude would 

be 
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be infupportablc, who fhamefully devote their 
time to noify difllpations and tumultuous plea- 
fures altogether inconfiftent with their charadters 
and funftions. The celebrated asra is pafled 
when a life of retirement and contemplation was 
alone efteemed, and when the approaches tA. 
heaven were meafured in proportion as the mind- 
receded from its attachments to the world. 



After, having examined the influence of 
Solitude upon the general habits of life, and 
upon thofe ordinary pleafures which are purfued 
with fuch unceafing avidity, I Ihall Ihew, in the 
firft divifion of this chapter, that it enables mam 
to live independent and alone ; ] that there is no ^ 
misfortune it cannot alleviate, no forrow that it 
will not foften ; that it adds dignity to his cha*- 
rafter, and gives frelh vigour to the powers of 
his mind ; that he cannot in any other fituatioh 
acquire fo pcrfeft a knowledge of himfelf ; that 
it enlarges the fphere of attention, and ripens 
the feeds of judgement : in fhort, that it is from 
the influence of Solitude alone that man can 
hope for the fruition of unbroken pleafures ancj 
never fading felicity. 

The ekjoyments of aftive life may be ren- 
dered perfeftly confiftent with all, the advantages 
of Sojitude^ and we fhajl foon diibovcr upon 

vfhat 
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what foundations the opinions of thofe philofo- 
phers are built, who maintain that the tumults 
of the world, and the diflipations of its votaries, 
•are incompatible with the calm exercifc of 
reafon, the decifions of a fober judgement, the 
• Ijiyeftigation of truth, and the ftudy of the 
human heart. 

The legion of fantaftic falhions to which a 
man of plcafure is obliged to facrifice his time, 
impairs the rational faculties of his mind, and 
deftroys the native energies of his foul. Forced 
continually to lend himfelf to the performance 
of a thoufand little tridings, a thoufand mean 
-abfurdities, he becomes by habit frivolous and 
abfurd. The face of things no longer wears its 
true and genuine alpeft; and his depraved taftc . 
lofes all relifh for rational entertainment or fub- 
ftantial pleafure. The infatuation feizes on his 
brain, and his corrupted heart teems with idle 
fancies and vain imaginations. Thefe illufions 
however, through which the plaineft objedb 
comes diftorted to his view, might eafily be 
difpellcd. Accuftomed to a lonely life, and 
left to refleft in calmnefs and fobriety, during 
the filenCe of the Solitary hour, upon the falfe 
joys and deceitful pleafures which the parade of 
rifiting and the glare of public entertainments 
oflfcr to our view, he would foon perceive and 

candidly 
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candidly acknowledge their nothingncfs and 
infipidity: he would foon behold the pleafure^ 
of the world in their true colours^ and feci 
that he had Mindly wandered in purfuit of 
phantoms; which, though bodies in appearance, 
are mere fhadows in reality. 

The inevitable confequenccs of this ardent 
purfuit of entertainments and diverftons are lan- 
guor and diffetisfaftion. He who has drained 
the cup of pleafurc to its laft drop; who is 
obliged to confe6 that his hopes are fled, and 
that the world no longer contains an obje<9: wor- 
• thy of his purfait; ^dio feels difappmntmcnt 
and Afguft mingled with all his cnjoymcnts-i. 
who feems aftoniflfed at his oWn infenfibility; 
who no longer pofleflcs the magic of the enchan:- 
trefi Imagination to gild and decorate die 
fcene 5 caHs in vain to his affiftance die daugh- 
ters of Senfuality ; their careffes can no longer 
charm his dark and melancholy mind; the fofc 
and fyren fong of Luxury no longer can dilpel 
the cloud of difcontent which hovers round his 
head. 

Behold yon weak old man, his mind €n€r- 
vated, and his conftitution gone, running after 
pleafures that he no more muft tafte. The airs 
of gaiety which he aSt^ render him ridiculou5% 

His 
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His attempts to fkinc expofe him to derifion, 
iit^ endeavours to difpky the wit znd eloquence 
of youth,, betray hinv into the garrulity of okl 
age. His coftverfation^ filled with repetitions 
and fatiguing narrative, creates difguft, and 
only forces the fmile of pity from the lips of his 
youthful rivals. To the eye of Wifdom however, 
who faw him through all the former periods of 
liis life, fparkling in the circles of folly, and 
rioting in the noify rendezvous of extrava* 
gance and vice, his character always appeared 
the fame. 

The wife man„ in the midft o£ the mofl tu« 
IDultuous pleafures^ frequendy retires within 
kunielfj, and filendy compares what he might do 
with what he is doing. Surrounded even by the 
cxcef&s of intoxication^ he afibciates only with 
thofe warm and generous fouls, whofe highly 
ckvated minds are drawn towards each other by 
v4fhes the moft virtuous, and fenriments the 
inofl fublime. \ The filence of Solitude has more 
than once given birth to enterprizes of the 
greateft importance and utilityijand fome of 
the moflt celebrated actions of mankind were 
perhaps firft infpired among the founds of mu- 
fiCy or conceived in the mazes of the dance. 
Senfibk and elevated minds never commune 
ZQOre do&ly with themfelves than in thofe places 
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of public refort in which the low and vulgarj 
abandoned to the caprice of fafhion> and the 
illufions of fenfuality, become incapable of re- 
fledtion, and blindly fufFer thcmfclves to be 
overwhelmed by the torrent of folly and diftrac-* 
tion. 



Vacakt fouls arc dways burthenlbme to 
their poffeffors; and it is the weight of this 
burden that impels them inceffantly in the pur- 
fuits of diflipation for relief The irriftible 
inclination by which they are carried continually 
abroad, the anxiety with which they fearch for 
Ibciety, the trifles on which from day to day 
they fpend their time, announce the emptinefi 
of their mind and the frivolous afFesftion of 
their hearts. Poffcflrmg no refources within 
thcmfelves, they are forced to rove abroad, and 
fallen upon every objeft that prefents itfclf ta 
their view, until they find the wilhed-for har- 
bour to proteft them againft the attacks of dif-* 
content, and prevent them from refiefting oft- 
their ignoble condition. 

The enjoyments of fenfe, therefore, are thus 
indefatigably followed only as a mean of cfcap- 
ing from themfelv?s. They feizc with avidky 
upon every objeft that promifes to occupy the 
prcfcnt hour agreeably, and provide entertain- 
M mcnt 
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mcnt for tfce day that is palling over their heads : 
this muft ever be fpme external objeft, fome 
new ph^itom, fbmething that fhall prevent 
diem from remaining with themfelves. The 
man whofe mind is fufiiciendy fertile to invent 
hour after hour new fchemes .of pleafure, to 
<?pen day after day frefh fources of amufement 
for tjnp lazy and luxurious, is a valuable com- 
panion indeed; he is their beft, their only 
friend : not that they are deftitute of thofe abili- 
ties which might prevent this facrifice of time 
and procure them relief, but having been con- 
idnually led from objedt to objeft ia the purfuit 
^f pleafure, the afliftance of others has habitu- 
dly become the firft want and greateft defirc of 
their lives : they have infenfibly loft the power 
of ading from themfelves, and depend for every 
thing on thofe about them, without being able 
to.dii:-eft or determine the impreflions they .ought 
to receive. This is the reafon why thje rich^ 
who are feldqm acquainted with any other plea- 
Xuresthanthpfe.offenfe, are, in general, the mpft 
miferable of men. 

The nobility and courtiers of France think 
.:^hcir enjoyments appear vain and ridiculous ojuly 
XO' thofe who have not the •opportunity of par- 
taking in them : but I am of. a different opi- 
nipQ. Returning ooe Siwiday from Twanon 

C^ to 
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to Versailles, I perceived at a diftance a' 
nnmber of people affcmbled upon the terrace of 
the cattle j and on a nearer approach I beheld 
Louis THE Fifteenth furrounded by his court 
at the windows of the palace. A man very 
richly dreffed, with a large pair of branching 
antlers fattened on his head, whom they called- 
THE STAG, was purfucd by about a dozen others 
who compofedTHE pack. Thepurfued and the 
purfuers leaped into the great canal, fcrambled 
out again, and ran about to all parts, while the 
air refounded with the acclamations of clapping 
of hands, to encourage the continuance of the 
fport. " What can all this mean ?" faid I to % 
Frenchman who ftood near mc. " Sir," he re- 
plied with a very ferious countenance, *' it is 
*' for the entertainment of THE court." 

The moft obfcure and indigent conditions are 
certainly happier than thefe fovereigns of the 
world, and their flavifli retinue, when reduced 
to the neceflity of adopting fuch mean and ab- 
jeft modes of entertainment. 

The courtier, when he appears at a levee, 

outwardly afFeds the face of joy, while his heart 

' is inwardfy a prey 1:o the moft excniciating for- 

rows J and fpeaks with the livelieft intereft of cranf- 

aftiohs in which he Ixas no concern; but perhaps it 

0- is 
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i5 neceflary to his confequencje that he Ihould raifc 
felfe appearances to the miiids of his vifitors, who 
en their fide impofc equally on him iri return. 
The fuccefe, alas ! of all his fchemes affords him 
no other pleafure than to fee his apartments 
crowded with company, whofc only merit and 
recommendation in his eyes is a firing of heredi- 
tary titles^ of perhaps no very remote antiquity or 
honourable origin; 

Oi^ this privation of the light of human reafon 
do the felicities of a Worldly life mofl frequently 
depend. From this dark fource fpring the inor- 
dinate pride of the imperious noble, and the no 
Icfs Unbounded ambition of the fimple mechanic. 
HenCfe arife the difdain of fome, the haughtinefs 
of others^ and the folly of all. 

T6 men of diffipated mindsj who dread the 
|)ainful intrufioii of rational fentiment, thefe nu~ 
merous arid noify places of public refort appear 
like temples dedicated to their idol. Pleasure. 
He who feeks happinefs on the couch of indo- 
lence J who expends all the adivity of his mind, 
all the energies of his heart, upon trifling ob- 
jeds; who fufFers vain and frivolous purfuifs to 
• abforb his time, to engage his attention, to lock up 
•all the funftions of his foul, cannot patiently en- 
dure the idea of being for one moment by himfelf. 

C 41 , Direful 
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Direful condition ! Js there then no occupation 
whatfocver, no ufeful employment, no rational 
recreation fufficiently high and dignified for fuch 
a character? Is he reduced to the nlelancholy* 
condition of not being able to perform one good 
and virtuous aftion during the intervals of ful^ 
pcnded pleafure ? Can he render no icrvices 
to friendfliip, to his coyntry, to himfelf ? Arc 
there no poor and miferable beings, to whofe 
bofoms he might afford a charitable Comfort and 
relief? Is it, in (hort, impofliblc for fuch a 
charadtel- to become, in any way> more wiic or 
virtuous thali he was before ? 

Tfjt-B powers of the human i|iil are more ex» 
tenfive than they are in general imagined to be if 
and he who, urged by inclination, or compelled 
by neceflity, moll frequently exerts them, will 
foon find that the higheft felicities of which 
our nature is capable, refide enftrely within our- 
fclvcs. The want« oi Itfc are, for the greater 
part, merely artificial; and although fenfual ob- 
jects moft efficacioufly contribute to our pkafurc 
and content, it is not becaufe the enjoyment of 
them is abfolutely neceffary, but becaufe they 
have been rendered defirable by habit. The 
gratifications they afford eafily perfuade us, that 
the poffeffion of them is eflential to happinefs^ 
but if "we had fortitude to refill their charms, and 
jj courage 
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courage to look within our own bofoms for that 
felicity which wc fo anxioufly hope to derive 
from others, we fhoukl frequently find a much 
greater variety of refourccs there than all the oh» 
jefts of fenfc arc capable of affording. 

Men of fupcrficial minds may indeed derive 
fome amufcmcnt from affemblies, to which the 
company in generd refort merely to fie and to be 

Jeen : but how many women of fafhion expire in 
fuch affemblies under all the mortification of 
dilappointed vanity! How many neglected wits 
fullenly retire into fome obfcure corner of the 

' room ! The mind, on entering the circles of 
the great and gay, is apt to flatter itfelf too high- 
ly with hopes of applaufe; to expert with too 
fnuch anxiety the promifed pleafiire. Wit, 
coquetry, fenfuality, it is true, are, at thcfc 
meetings, frequently exercifed with confiderable 
fuccefs* Every candidate difplays his tajcnts to 
the beft advantage ; and thofe who are the leaft 
informed frequently gain the reputation of 
ihining charafters, Amidft thefc fcenes, however, 
the eye may occafionally be gratified by the fight 
of objedb really ;i^recable; the ear may liftea 
to ohkvmxom truly fiattering. Lively thoughts 
and fcnfible remarks now and then prevail, 
Charafters equally amiable and intercfting oc- 
cafionally mix among the group. We may 
C 3 form 
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form acquaintance with men of diftinguifhcd 
merit, whom we fhould not otherwifc have had 
an opportunity of knowing; and meet with 
women of cftimable qualities and irreproachable 
conduft, whofc refined converfation ravifhes the 
mind with the fame delight that their exquifite 
beauty captivates the heart. 

But by what a number of painful fenfations 
muft the chance of receiving thefe pleafures be 
purchafed. Thofe who are reftrained either hy 
filent forrow, a fecret difcontent, or a rational 
difpofition from mixing in the common diflipa- 
rtions of life, cannot fee without a figh the gay 
conceit, the airy confidence, the blind arro- 
gance, and the bold loquacity, with which the^ 
votaries of worldly pleafures proclaim a felicity, 
that leads them, almoft inevitably, to their ruijjt. 
It is, indeed, irr^fiftibly laughable to obferyc 
the exceffive joy of fo many men in place, the 
abfurd airs of fo many old dowagers, the pre- 
fumptuous and ridiculous fopperies of fo many 
hoary-headed children; but who, alas 5 is ther?, 
that will not grow tired even of the pleafanteft 
comedy, by feeing it too frequently ? Jie, there- 
fore, who has often been an eye-witncfs of thtifi 
fcenes, who has ofi:en yawned with fatigue in 
thefe temples of pleafure, and is convinced that 
they exhibit rather the illufion and appearance th^ 

the 
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the fubftance and reality of pleafure, becomes de- 
jeded in the midft of all their joys, and haftily re- 
tires to domeftic privacy, to taftc of pleafures in 
which there is no deceit ; pleafures which leave 
neither difquietude nor diflatisfadion behind them. 

An invitation to the board of Luxury, where 
Disease with leaden fceptre is known to prefide, 
where painful truths are blurted in the ears of 
thofc who hoped they were concealed, where re- 
proach and galumny fall without difcrimination 
on the bcft and word of charafters, is, in the 
eftimation of the world, conceived to confer the 
higheft honour, and the greateft pleafure. But 
he who feels the divine energies of the foul, 
-, turns with abhorrence from focicties which tend 
to diminifli or impair their operations. To him 
the fimpleft fare with freedom and content, in 
•the bofoms of an affeftionate family, is ten thou- 
•fand times more agreeable than the rareft dainty 
and the richeft wine with a fociety where form 
impofes a filcnt attention to the loquacity of 
■ fome vain witi whofe lips utter nothing but fa- 
tiguing nonfenfe.. 

' True focial pleafure is founded on unlimited 
confidence, congeniality of fentiment, and 
iputual efteem.j The fpiridefs and crowded fo- 
^ieties of the world, where a round of low and 

C 4 little 
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little plcafurcs fills the hour of entertainment^ 
and the higheft gratification is to difplay a pomp 
of drefs and kvity of behaviour, may perhaps 
afford a glimpfe of joy to light and thoughtlefs 
minds, eagerly impatient to re^nove the weight 
which every vacant hour accumulates. But men 
of reafon and refiecEtion, inftead of fenfible con- 
verfation or rational ^mufement, find only a 
dull unvaried jargon, a tirefomc round of comr 
pliments, and turn with averfion from thcfe tem^ 
pies of delight, or refort to them with coldncfs, 
difTatisfafbion, and difguft. 

^ How tirefome do all the pleafures of the world 
appear, when compared with the happinefs of a 
faithfiil, tender, and enlightened friendfhip ! . 
How joyfully do we fhake off the Ihackles of* fo- 
ciety for that high and intimate connection of the 
foul, where our inclinations are free, our feel- 
ings genuine, our fentiment iinbiafled; where 
a mutual confidence of thoughts and adtions, of 
pleafures and of pains uninterruptedly prevails; 
whejFc the heart is led by Joy along the path of 
Virtue, and the mind conduced by Happinefs 
into the bowers of Truth ; where every thought 
is anticipated before it efcapes from the lips ; 
where advice, confolation, fuccour, are recipro- 
cally given and received in ail the accidents, and 
misfortunes of life. The foul, thus animated by 

the 
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the charm of friendfliip, fprings from its 
floth, and views the irradiating beams of 
Hope breaking on its repofe. Cafting a re- 
trolpeftive eye on the time that has pafled, the 
happy pair mutually exclaim with the tendered 
emotions, ^^ Oh ! what pleafurcs have we not 
*' already experienced, what joys have we not 

; ^' abtady felt!" If the tear of afflidion fteal^ 
down the cheek of the one, the other, with af- 
ic£lion, wipes it tenderly away. The dcepeft 
•forrows of the one are felt with equal poignancy 
by the other ,• but what forrow can refift the cdh- 
folation which flows from an intercourfe of hearts 
fo tenderly, fo intimately, fo clofely, united* 
Pay aftct day they communicate to each other 
f31 that they have feen, all that they have heardj 
ldl diat'they feel, and every thing they know. 
Time flics before theih on his fWifleft pinions. 
'J'he ear is never dred of the gratification of liften- 
ing^ to each other's converfation. The only 
misfortune of which they have any fcar^ is the 

' greatefl: tlwycanpoflTibly experience, the misfortune 
of being feparatcd by occafional abfence or by 
fl^thi. 



Possessed of fuch refined felicity, it mull not 

Ije attributed to aufterity of charafter, or incivility 

of manners^ but to a venial error of imagination, 

. if the iotercowfes of ordinary minds no longer 

charm 
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charm us ; if wc become infcnfiblc to their in-^ 
difference, and carekfs of their avcrficn ; if in 
,' confequence of the fuperiority of our joys we no 
longer mix in the noify pleafures of the world, 
and fhun all focicty which h^s numbers only fol^ 
its rccommcndationt 

But the lot of human blifs is tranfitory. Often 
times, alas! while we think our happinefs cer- 
tain and fecure, an unforefeen and fudden blow 
ftrikes, even in our very arms, the objeftofour 
delight, Pleafurc then appears to be for ever 
cxtinguilhed ; the furrounding objefts feem de- 
fert and forlorn ; and every thing we behold ex^ 
cites emotions of terror and difmay. The arms 
of fondnefs are in vain extended to embrace the 
friend tljit is no more ; in vain the voice of teiv- 
dernefs Irticulates the beloved name. The ftep, 
the well known ftep, fe'ems fuddenly to ftrike 
upon our liftening ear; but refleftion inter- 
pofes, and the fancied founds are hesrdno more: 
all is hufhed. Hill, and lifelefs : the very fcnfe of 
our cxiftence is almoftdead. A dreary folitudc 
appears around us j and every perception of th^ 
mind is loft in the benumbing forrows of the 
heart. The fpirits wearied and dejefted, we 
think afFeftion is no more, and imagine that wc 
are no longer capable of loving, or of being be- 
loved ; and to a heart that has once tafted the 

fympathics 
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fympathics of love, life withput affeftion i^ 
yrorfe than death. The unfor^uiiate being who 
is thus afFefted, inclines therefore to live in Splir 
tude, and die alone. . A tranfitiop fo fudden, 
from the highefl: happinefs to the ieepeft mifery^ 
pvcrpowers the mind; qo kind friend appears to 
affuage his fufferings, nor fccms inclined to afr 
ford him confolatjon, or <o form an adeqiiatp 
idea of his diftrefs : and indeed true it is, that 
the pangs whicl> fuch ^ lofs inflict cannot be 
ponccivcd ifnlefs they haye l?een felt. 

Solitude pnder fuch circumftances enjoys its 
higheft triumph; it is here that all its advanr- 
jcages may be fully experienced ; for when wifely 
applied, it will give immediate eafe to the molt 
fancorous wound that forrow ever made^ and, in 
j;he end^ <cffe6t a cure, 

The wounds of affliftion however admit only 
pf a flow and gradual remedy. The art of living 
jilone requires a long initiation, is fubjedW^o a 
variety of accidents, and depends materially 
upon fituations fuitable to each particular clia- 
radter: the mind therefore, mull have attained 
a full maturity before any confiderablc advan- 
tage can be expeded from it. But he who has 
acquired fufficient vigour to. break the galling 
chains of prejudice, and from his carlieft youtii 
. . . has 
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has felt eftecm and fondnefs for the plcafurcs 6f 
retirement^ will not be at a lofs to know when 
he is prepared to try the remedy. From the mo- 
ment he perceives himfclf indifferent to the ob- 
jefts which furround him> and that the gaieties 
of public fociety have loft their charms, ht will 
then rely on the powers of his foul, and never be 
kfi alone than in the company of himfelf. 

Men of genius are frequendy condenuicd to a 
toil as unfuited to the temper of their minds as a 
naufeous /nedicine is difagrecable to an cn\pty 
ftomaeh. Confined to fome dry and difgufting 
fubjeft, fixed to a particular Ipot, and harraflcd 
by the inextricable and impeding yoke in 
which they are enthralled, they relinquilh all 
idea of tranquillity on this fide the grave^ De- 
prived of engaging in the common pleafures cff 
life, every objeft which the world prefents to 
their view increafes their difguft. It is not for 
them, they exclaim, that the youthful zephyrs 
call forth the budding foliage with their caref- 
fing breath; that the feathered choir chant in 
enlivening ftrains their rural fongs; that odo- 
riferous flowers deck the gay bofom of the ver- 
dant meads. Leave thefe complainants however 
to themfelves, give them only liberty and kifiire^ 
and the native enthufiafm of their minds will foon 
regenerate, and foar into the higheft region widi 

the 
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the bold wing and penetrating eye of the bird of 
Jove. 

• ■( 
If Solitude be capable of dilHpating griefs of 
this complexion, what effed will it not produce 
on the minds of men whoi have the opportunity of 
retiring at plcafure to its friendly fhades, for 
thofe true enjoyments, a pure air and domeftic 
felicity ! When Antisthbnbs was afkcd, What 
fcrvices he had received from philofophy? he 
anfwered, " It has taught me to fubduc my- 
*^ felf/* Pope fays, that he never laid his head 
upon his pillow without refleding, that the moft 
important leffon of life was to learn the art of be- 
ing happy within himfclf. It feems to me that 
all thofe who arc capable of living j:ontentedly 
at home, and being pleafed with every obje<5t 
around them, even to the dog e^nd lis ^at, have 
ibund what Pope looked for. j 



^.. 



Those pleafures and diflipations which are 
fought after with fo much eagcrnefs and anxiety, 
have, in truth, the cfFe.£t of producing the 
moft ferious refleftion in pur minds when we 
commune with ourfelves. It is then that we 
learn whether the true felicity of life confifts in 
the poffeffion of thofe external objects which we 
have no power cither to alter or reform, or ia 
A due and .prpper regjulwion of owfelvcs. It is 

then 
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then that we begin to perceive how falfe dna 
faithlefs thofe flattering illufions prove which 
fecm to promife us fuch variety of happinefs. A 
lady, poficficd of youth and. beauty, wrote to 
me one evening on returnins; from a celebrated 
ridotto, " Yoii obferved with what gaiety and 
'^ conterlt I quitted the fcene. Believe' me, 1 
*^ felt a void fa painful in my breafl: at the fight 
*^ of thofe faftitious joys, that I could willingly 
*' have torn the flowery decorations from my 
'' drefs." 

The pleafures of the World afe Vain and worth-^ 
lefs unlefs they render the heart more happy in 
itfelf, and tend to incrcalc our domeftic felicity. 
On the contrary, every fpecics of misfortune, 
however accumulated, may be borne by thofe wh5 
poffefs tranquillity at home, who are capable of 
enjoying the privacy of Itudy, and the elegarft 
recreation which books afford. Whoever is pof- ' 

'feflTed of this fefource, has made confiderabie 
advances towards happinefs; for happinefs docs 

' not exaft more from us than an inclination to re- 
gulate the afitftions of the heart, and a difpo- 
fition to Control the paffions of the mind. A 

'celebrated philofopher, however, has with great 
judgment obferved, that there is bdth pride arid 
falfehood in pretending that man alone is capa- 
ble of elFcfting his own happinefs. But we aifc 

moft 
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moft certainly capable of t fcili i^ ng the natural 
difpofitions of our fouls, of forming our taftes, 
of varying our fcntiments, of dircfting our in- 
clinations, of fubduing even the paflibns them- 
felves ; and we are then not only lefs fenfible of 
dH the wants of life, but feel even fatisfadtion 
under circumftanccs which to others would ap- 
pear intolerable. Health is, without doubt, 
one of the moft effential ingredients to happincfs ; 
and yet there are circumftanccs under which even 
the privation of it may be accompanied with tran- 
quillity. How many times have I returned 
thanks to the great Difpofer of human events, 
when indifpofition has confined me at home, and 
cnabed me to invigorate the weakened functions 
of my foul in quietude and filence ; a happinefs 
that receded in proportion as convalefcence ad- 
vanced. Obliged to drag through the ftreets of 
the metropolis day after day during a number of 
years; feeble in conftitution; weak in limbs; 
fufceptible, on feeling the fmalleft cold, to the 
fame fcnfation as if knives were feparating the 
•flefli from the bone; continually furrounded in 
the courfc of my profeffion with the moft afflict- 
ing forrows ; it is not furprifing that I fliould feel 
a gratitude for thofe pleafures which confine- 
ment by indifpofition procured. 

A Phy- 
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A PnysiciAifrV.tfSe pdTcfi fcnfibility, muft 
in his employment to relieve the fufferings of 
others, frequently forget his own. But alas ! 
when fummoned and obliged to attend, what 
ever pain of body or of mind he may endure, on 
maladies which are perhaps beyond the reach of 
his art, how much oftener muft his own fufier- 
ings be inercafcd by thofe which he fees others 
feel. The anxieties which fuch a fcene impofes 
diftrafts the mind, and raifes .every painful feel- 
ing of the heart. Under fuch circumftances, an 
incapacitatmg difeafe, however excruciating, i$ 
to me a foft repofe, and tiie confinement it pc- 
cafions a pleafmg folitude ; provided peevifh 
friends do not intrude, and politely difturb mc 
with their fatiguing vifits. In thefe moments I 
pray Heaven to beftow its bleflings on thofe wha 
negleft to overwhelm mc with their idle conver- 
fation, and, with the kindcft compaffion, forget 
to difturb me by enquiries after my health* 
If amidft aU my pain I can remain a.fingle day 
quiedy at home and employ my mind on lite-* 
rary fubjefts, undifturbed by vifitors, I receive 
more real pleafure than our women of quality and 
men of fafliion ever felt from all their feaftings 
and entcrtainmenta. 

The fuipenlion from labour which Solitude 
affords is in itfclf a confidcrable advantage : for 

to 
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to men whofe duties depend on the neceiTities or 
caprice of thie public^ from wJbioxn indefatiga^ 
ble afbiviiy is exadbed^ and who unavoidably pafs 
their days in continual anxieties^ a temporary 
relief is in e£Fe<5t traiaicendent feliciqr^ 

At every period of life, whether during the 
ftrength of youth or the imbeciility of age^ the 
|K)wer of employing the mind in fame ufefuJ 
or agreeable x)ccupatLon :haniihes the di:ead of 
Solitude* 

Soured by difappointment, we fhould en* 
lieavour to divert the mind by purfuing fame 
fixed .and plea^ng courie of fiudy. .To read 
without deriving feme advant^e is impoffi^ 
hie, provided we mark with a. pen or pencil the 
new ideas that may occur^ and retain ihe obfer- 
rations by which our own ideas are illuftrated 
and confirmed I for reading, unlefs we apply 
the information it affords either to our own cha- 
rafters or to thofe of other men, is u&lefs and 
feti'guing: but this habit is eaQly acquired, and 
then Sooks become a fafe and certain antidote to 
laifitude and difcontent. Painfiil and unplea- 
iant ideas vaniih from the mind that is capable 
of firmly fixing its attention on any particular 
fubjeft, 

D The 
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The fight of a noble and interefting objcdV, 
the ftudy of a ufcful fcience, a pifture in which 
the various revolutions of fociety are hiftorically 
difplayed, and the progrefs made in any particu- 
lar art, agreeably rivet the attention, and ba- 
nilh forrow from the mind. 

Pleasures of this defcription, it is certain, 
greatly tranfcend all thofe which adminifter mere- 
ly to the fenfes. I am aware, that in fpeaking of 
the pleafurcs of the mind, fublime meditation, the 
V profound deduftions of reafon, and the brilliant 
effufions of fancy, are in general underftood ; but 
there are alfo others, for the perfedt enjoyment of 
which neither extcnfive knowledge nor extraor- 
dinary talents are neceflary. Thefe are the plea- 
fures which refult from aftive labour ; pleafurcs 
that are equally within the reach of the vulgar 
clown or refined philofopher, and no lefs exqui- 
fite than thofe which refult folely from the mind: 
manual exertions, therefore, ought never to be 
defpifed. I am acquainted with gentlemen who 
are inftrudted in. the mechanifm of their own 
watches 5 who are able to work as painters, lock- 
fmiths, carpenters ; and who are not only fiir- 
niflied with almoft all the tools proper to every 
branch of trade, but know alfo how to ufe them : 
fuch characters never feel the Icafl: difquietude 

from 
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irom the want of fociety, and arc in confequencc 
the happieft of men. 

The recreation which the ftudy of any art or 
fcicnce affbrds', depends in a great meafure on the 
labour it requires. But when a certain point of 
perfeftion is once attained, the mind receives 
pleafurc in proportion to its exertions, and be- 
ing fatisfied with itfelf, is proof againft the at- 
tack of moral evils. To conquer difficulties is to 
promote our pleafuresj and every time our ef- 
forts arc crowned with that fuccefs which pro- 
Jtiifes completion to our defires, the foul, tran-^ 
quil. and contented within itfelf, fecks for no 
higher pleafurc. 

The bofortis of thofc who are frecj eafy, 
affeftionatc, contented with themfclves, and 
pleafed with thofe about them> are ever open 
to new delights. Ah ! how much preferable, 
therefore, is the happinefs which a country 
life afFords> to that dcccitfiii felicity which 
k afFefted in the courts of Princes^ and in 
the brilliant circles of the great and gay -, a 
truth feverely felt by men of worldly pleafure, 
iand confeffed by the reftlefsnefs and languor of 
which the^ frequently complain 5 complaints 
unknown among the vallies of the Alps, 
m upon thofe mountains where Innocence yet 
D 2 dwells, 
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duv'^B^ Wid n4iich no vifitor €vtr quitted with* 
out the tribute of a tean 

T«B fktal poffon which lurks feefteath the 
Jwamiers of luxurious cities can only be avmded 
hy nmotocing th« inlipid Hfe in whidh thfe 
inhkKtancs ^re engaged. Virtuous aftions 
convty trarrquiDrty to the foul; and a joy 
equailly calm and permanent accompanies the 
•man 4nto the clofeft receffcs of rctiremeftt, whofe 
mind is fixtfd-upon difdharging the duties of hu- 
manity. With what delight alfo do Wc dwcU 
upon tflhrc recital of our ibhool adventures, the 
wanton tricks of our y^th. The hiftory of the 
early periods of our lives, the remembrantrc of 
our plays and paftimes, of the little pains and 
puerile wifhcs of our infancy, always recal to 
our minds the moil: agreeable ideas. Ah ! witli 
what complacem finiles, with what foft regret a 
venerable old man turns his eyes upon the happy 
aera when the incarnation of youth animated all 
his joys, when he entered into every ertterpriac 
with vigour, vivacity, and courage, when he 
fought difficulties only to difplay his powers irt 
fubduing them. 

jjjtr us contrail the charafter we formerly bote 
with that which we at prefent poffefs, or, giving 
lb frtcr range to our ideas, let us reSed upon the 

various 
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vaxipus events, of which we have been witneffes, 
ypo» the means by which empires*^ have been 
cftablifhcd ^nd dicflyoyed, upon the rapid pro^ 
^is. viiblch the arts and fciences have made 
within our own. remembrance, upon the ad-* 
vaneement of tryth and the retreat of prejudice, 
upoi) the afcendancy which Ignorance and fu^^ 
perftttiptt ftill maintain riotwithftanding thqi 
ijujblime eflPbrts of philofophy to fupprefs them^ 
upon, th^ bright i;:radiations of intelleft, and the 
»jjoral di^pravation of the heart, and th^ clouds 
of Unguor will immediately difappear, and rc« 
ftore our minds to tranquillity and peace, 

Th5 high felicity and variety of delight, fy 
fiiperior to the gratifications of fenfe, which 
SolUud^e affords to every refleftuig mind, are 
capable of being rcliflied at every period of our 
Uve3 i in the laft decay of age, as well as ia the 
carlieft prime of youth. He who to a vigorous 
conftitutipn, a free fpirit, an eafy temper, has 
added the advantages of a cultivated under^ 
(landing, will here experience, while his hcar^ 
continuies pure and his mind innocent, the high-^ 
eft and moft unaiKrable pleafure. The love of 
cxcrcife animates all the faculties of the foul, 
jind increafes the energies of nature. Employ- 
ment is the firft defire of every adlive mind. It 
is the filent confcioufnefs of the fuperiority of 

P 3 , Wj 
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our nataire, of the force of our intellcdhial pow-* 
crs, of thi high dignity of our charafter, which 
infpire great fouls with that noble ardour which 

carries them to the true fublime. Conftrained 

«f - ■ ■ ■ - 

by the duties of their fituation to mix in the in- 
tercourfes of fociety s obliged to fubmit, in fpite 
of their inclination, to the frivolous and fa- 
tiguing diffipations of the world, it is by with- 
drawing from thefe tumultuous fcenes to. the 
filence of meditation, that men become fenfible 
of the divine efFervefcence of their fouls, feel 
a wifh to break their chains, to efcapc from the 
fervility of plcafurc, and from all the noify and 
tumultuous joys in which they are engaged. 
"We never feel with higher energy and fatif- 
feftlon, with greater comfort and cordiality, that 
we live, think, arc reafonable beings, that we 
are felf-aftive, free, capable of the moft fublime 
exertions, and partaking of immortality, than 
in thofc moments when we jfliut the door 
againft the intrufions of impertinence and 
fafhion. 

Few things are more vexatious and infup- 
portable than thofe taftelefs vifits, thofe annoy- 
ing partialities by which a life of lazy opulence 
and wanton pleafure is occupied. ^^ My thoughts/' 
fays Rousseau, " will only come when they 
5* pleafe, and not when I chufe.f The intrufion 
• ■ ' of 
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of a ftranger therefore, or even the vifit of an 
acquaintance by whom he was not intimately 
known, was always dreadful to him. It was 
for this reafon alone that this, extraordinary 
charafter, who feldom experienced an hour of 
tranquillity, felt fuch petulant indignation agsiinft 
die importunate civilities and empty compli- 
ments of common converfation, while hp enjoyed 
Ac rational intercourfe of fenfible a^d well- 
informed minds with the higheft delight*. 

The dignity of the human charafter, alas I 
foon becomes debafed by affociating with low 
and little minds ! How many rays of thought, 
precious rays ! emanating immediately from the 
Deity upon the mind of man, arc cj^tinguifhed 
by the noxious vapours of ftagnated lif(? ! But 
it is meditation and rcfleftion that muft give 
them birth, elevate them to the heights of ge- 
nius, make then\ fubfiftent with the nature of 
the human mind, and fuit th?m to the fpirit; 
of the human charad^r, 

/ ViitTu^s to which the foul cannot raife itfelfj, 
even in the rpoft anpiiablc of all focieties, are fre- 

• " I never could endure," fays Rousseau, « the empty 
" and unmeaning compliments of common converfation ; but 
»*iromconverfaiionsufeful or ingenious, I have always felt the 
<« higheft plcafure, and have never refufed to partake of them.'* 

P 4. quently 
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qucntljr produced by Solitude. / Separated by 
diftance from our friends, we feel ourfelves de- 
prived of the company of thofe who are dcareft 
to our hearts; and to relieve the dreary void, 
we alpire to the moft fublime efforts, and adopt 
the boldeft refolutions. On the contrary, while 
we are under the protefting care of friendlhip 
and of love, while their kind offices fupply all 
our wants, and their affcftionate embraces lock 
us eternally in their arms, we forget, in the 
blandifhments of fuch a flate, almoft the fa- 
culty of felf-^motion, lofe fight of the powers of 
adbing from ourfelves, and fcldom reflect that; 
we may be reduced to the neceffity of fupporting 
ourfelves under the adverfities of life^ To guan) 
againfl this event therefore it is proper, by re-. 
tiring into SoKtude, to try the flrength of our 
own powers, and learn to rely upon them. The 
faculties of the foul, weakened by the fltorms of 
life, then acquire new vigour, fix the fteady 
eye of fortitude on the frowns of adverfity, and 
learn to elude the threatening rocks on which 
the happinefs of vulgar minds fo frequently isi 
wrecked. He who devotes his days to Solitude, 
finds refources within himfelf of which he had 
no idea, while philofophy infpires him with cou- 
rage to fuftain the mofl vigorous Ihocks of fate. 

Ths 
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The difpofition of man becomes more firm, 
his opinions more dctcriiiincd and corrcdU when 
urged by the tumults of life> he refleds, in the 
quietude of his . heart, on his own nature and 
the manners of the world. The conftitution of 
a verfatile and undecided charafter proceeds en- 
tirely from that intelkdiual weaknels which pre- 
vents the mind from thinking for itfelf. Such 
characters confuk upon every occasion the 
ORACii of public opinion, fo infallible in their 
ideas, before they know what they ought to 
lhink> or in what manner their judgment ftiould 
be formed, or their cQndu(5h regulatei 

"^'■y Weak minds always conceive it moft fafe to 
adopt the fentiments of the multitude. . They 
never venture to form an opinion upon any 
iiibjefl: until the majority have decided. Thefe 
dccifions, whether upon men or things, they 
implicitly follow, ^vithout giving themfelves the 
trouble to enquire who is right> or on which 
Jide TRUTH preponderates, A fpirit of truth 
^nd love of equity, indeed, are only to be ex- 
pefted from thofc who are fearlefs of living 
. alone. Men of diffipated minds never prote6t 
/ the weak, or avenge the oppreffed. Are 
the various and powerful hofts of fools and 
Jcnaves your enemies ? Are you injured in your 
. property by injuftice, or in your fame by ca- 
lumny- ? 
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lumny? You muft not hope for redrefs from 
light charafters, or for vindication from men of 
diffipated lives; for they only repeat the voice 
of error^ and propagate die fallacies of pre- 
judice. 

To live in Solitude, to feel ourfelves alone, 
only infpires fear, inafmuch as it contributes to 
cxtinguifli one corporeah|>iahi«er by giving birth 
to another. The powers' o< the mind, on the 
contrary, augment in proportion as they become 
more concentrated, when no pcrfon is united to 
us, or ready to afford protcftion. Solitude is ncr 
ceffary to be fought oy thofe who wifh to live 
undifturbed, to n^itigate the poignancy of painful 
impreflions, to render the mind fuperior to the 
accidents of life, or to gain fufficient intrepidity 
to oppofe the danger of adverfity. How fmoothly 
flows the ftream of life when we have no anxiety tp 
enquire " Who did this ?'* '^ Who faid that ?^' 
JIow many miferable prejudices, and ftill more 
contemptible paflions, has one ferious refledlion 
fubdued ! How quickly, in fuch a fituation, 
that flavilh, fhameful, and idolatrous veneration 
for every unworthy objeft disappears ! With 
what noble fpirit the votary of Solitude fear- 
lefsly difdains thofe charafters who conceive 
that high birth and illuftrious defcent confer a 
privilege to tyrannize over inferior men, to 

whom 
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.whom they frequendy afford fo many rcafons for 
contempt. 



An ingenious and celebrated obfferver of 
fnen and things informs us, it is in leifure and 
/etirm*ent alone that the foul exalts itf^lf into a 
iublime fuperiority over the accidents of life, 
becomes indifferent to the good or evil it may 
experience, the praife of»cenlure it may receive, 
the life it may enjoy, or even the d^ath it may 
fuffen It is in Solitude alone that thofe noble 
and refined ideas, thofe profound principles and 
unerring axioms which form and fupport every 
great charafter, are developed. Even philofo- 
phy itfelf, continues this excellent phjlofopher, 
in his obfervations upon Gicero, and thofe 
deep theories upon which the fublime condud of 
THE STATESMAN is foundcd, and which enable him 
to perform with excellence the important duties 
with which he is charged, are formed in the 
iilence of Solitude, in fome diftant retirement 
from the great theatre of the world. 

As Solitude, therefore, not only gives firm- 
nefs to the charaders and propriety to the fenti- 
mcnts of men, but leads the mind to a true de- 
gree of elevation, fo likewife there is no other 
iituation in which we fo foon acquire the im- 



Dortant knowledge of ourfelves. 
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IRbtirbmbnt connftfts as more clafely wkh 
our own bofoms ; for w& there live in habits of 
the ftriftcft intimacy only with ourfelvcsj It is 
certainly poflibfc fot men to be dclk)€Tate and 
wife even amidft all the tinxwikuQi^ folly Qf the. 
world, efpeciaUy H their principle* be well fixe4 
before they enter on the ftage of life; b\it it is 
much more difficult to prcfcrvc an integiity of 
conduct amidft the corruptions of focicty than in^ 
the fimpUcity of Solitudir, How ma^y mm pkafe 
only by their fwrlts, and recommend tihcmfelve« 
only by theirvJces I How many proiB^te viU 
}atns and ui^tncipled adventurer^ of infiawting 
mannen, arc well received by fQcie^^ only be-^ 
cattife they have learnt die art of admiHiftering 
to the folHes^ Ac weakneiBes, the vices of Aoftj 
who lead the fofliion. Haw is it poffible that thflt 
mind> intoxicated with the fomes of that ixKenfe 
which Flattery burm to its honow, fhoidd be 
capable of knowing or appreciating the charac- 
ters of men. But on the contrary, in tjie fiko^o 
and tranquillity of retire mentj^ whether wc sup? 
led by inclination to the ftudy of ourfelvesji 
awakened to reftcftion by a fenfe of mifcry, or 
compelled to think ferioufly on our fituation, and 
to examine the inward complexion of the heart* 
we difcern what we are, and leara from co»vi(ftioix 
what we ought to be. 

How 
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How many new and ufeful difcovcrics may 
he made by occafionally forcing ourfelves from 
the vortex of the world to the calm enjoyments 
-of ftudy and reflc6tion 1 To accomplifti this end, 
it is only neceffary to commune ferioufly with 
oor hearts, and to examine our coadu£t with 
candoor ajsd imparttali^. The man of worldly 
•pleafure, iadced, has reafon to Ihun this felf* 
ocammationt confcious that the refult of the en- 
quiry would be extremely unfavourable: for he 
who orfy judges of himfelf by the flattering opi- 
Moa which others have been pleafed to exprefs 
of his ch^-ader, will, in fuch a fcrutiny, behold 
with furprize, that he is the miferable flave of 
iaihion, habit, and public opinion ; fubmitting 
with laborious diligence, and the utmoft pof- 
JBble grace, to the exa&ions of politenefs, and 
lite authoritatove demands of cftablifhed cere- 
inoay ; tievcr venturing to cotttradiil the im-r 
perious voice of faffliion, however fcnfelcfs and 
abford its dictates may ^ appear ; obfequioufly 
Ibllowifig the example of others, giving credit 
to every thing they fay, doing every thing they 
do^ and not daring to condemn thofe purfuits 
which every one feems fo highly to approve. 
If fuch a chaaraAer poflefs a degree of candour, 
he will not only perceive, but acknowledge, 
that an infinite number of his daily thoughts and 
aa^tions are infpired by a bafe fear of himfelf, or 

arife 
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arife from a fcrvile complaifance to others ; flia^ 
in the company of princes and ft-atcfmcn he onlf^ 
fecks to flatter their vanities, and indulge their 
caprices i that bjr his devotion to politenels> he 
fubmits to become the miniiier.of their vices, 
rather than bffir them the fmalleft contradidtion^ 
or hazard an opinion that is likely to give them 
the leaft difpleafurCi Whoever with calm con- 
lideratioh view^j this terrifying piaure> will feel, 
in the filcnt emotions of his heart, the neceffity 
of occafionally retiring into Solitude, and feek- 
ing fociety with men of nobler fentimems and 
purer principles; 

The violent alternatives of pleafure and pain, 
of hope and fear, of content and mortification,' 
inceflantly torment the mind that has not cou- 
rage to contemn the objefts of fenfe. The 
virtues fly from "the heart that yields to every 
momentary imprefllon, and obeys the impuHe 
of every feeling. The virtues difdarn to dwell 
in the bofoms of thofe who, following the 
example of the times, are guided in all their 
aftions by finiftcr motives, and direfted to every 
end by the mean confidcration of felf-intercft 
either immediate or remote. But even to thofe 
in whofe bofoms the virtues love to dwell, it 
is neceflary to retire into Solitude from the ^ 
daily dangers of the worlds and filently efti- 

mate 
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ttate the true value of things, and the real merit 
of human aftions, in order to give thern dignity 
and effeft. The mind dcbafed by the corrup- 
tions of the world, has no idea of relinquifliing 
the profpedt of prefent benefit, and making a noble 
facrifice of glory and of fortune. No adtion is 
there appreciated by its intrinfic merit ; on the 
contrary, €very calculation is made upon the vile 
notion of lucre, and the garb of virtue only af- 
fumed as a mean of fnatching fome poor ad- 
vantage, of obtaining fome paltry honour, or of 
gaining an undeferved good name. The vifit 
of a worldly-minded man to thofe who, from 
their power and fuperiority, might, if they were 
equally bafe and contemptible, prejudice his in- 
tefefts, confifts of fervility, flattery, lying, ca- 
lumny, and cringing ; and he departs only to 
aft new fcenes of bafenels elfewhere. 

Man difcovers with deeper penetration the 
extent and nature of the paflions by which he is 
fwayed, when he reflefts on their power in the 
calmnefs and filence of Solitude, where the foul, 

. being lefs frequently fulpcndcd between hope 
and fear, afts with greater freedom. How vir- 
tuous, alas ! do we all become under the prcf- 
fure of calamity! How fubmilfive, how indul- 

. gent, how;kind is man, when the finger of God 
chaitiles his frailties, by rendering his hopes de- 

lufive. 
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lufivc, and his fchemcs aborti^ 5 when the AI- 
tnighty Power humbles tuman pride, converts 
his wifdom into Mlf^ his profoundeft counfels 
into manifeft and ftriking inftanccs 6f* madnefs } 
At fuch a moment the careffcs of a child> the 
moft diftant civility from inferiors, afford the 
highefl: comfort. In Sditude this melancholy 
fcene foon changes j misfortune wears a different 
afped ; fcnfibility becomes lefs acute 5 the Of- 
ferings of the mind decreafe : and the foul, riling 
from its deje6Hon> acquires a knowledge of its 
faculties, becomes indifferent to every external 
objeft, and feeling the extent of its powers^ 
difcovers its fupcriority over all thofe circum- 
ftances which before gave alarm to fear and 
weaknels* 

Sheltered in the retreats of Solitude front 
the extremes of fortune, and lefs expofed to the 
intoxication of fucoefs, or the depreffion of dif- 
gppointm^t, life glides eafily along like the 
ftiadow of a paffmg cloud. Adversity need 
not here intrude to teach us how infignificant we 
are in the eyes of God, how helplefs without hit 
affiftance, how much our unchecked pride poi- 
fons the happinefs of life, torments the heart, 
and becomes the endlefs and increafing fource of 
human mifery 5 for in the calm regions of re-* 
tirement, undifturbed ■ by treacherous fondnefs 

or 
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6r groundlefs hate, if even hope fhould difap- 
pcar, and every comfort vanifh from our view, 
we are ftill capable of fubmitting to the ftroke of 
fete with patience and refignation. 

Let every one^ therefore^ who wilhes to 
think with dignity or live with eafe, feek the 
retreats of Solitude, and enter into a friendly 
intercourfe with his own heart. How fmall jsl 
portion of true philofpphy, with an enlightened 
underftanding, will render us humble and com- 
pliant ! But, in the mifts of prejudice, dazzled 
by the intelleftual glimmer of falfe lights, every 
one miftakes the true path, and feeks for hap- 
pincf&^in the fhades of darknefs and in the laby- 
rinths of obfcurity.. The habits of retirement 
and tranquillity can alone enable us to make a 
juft eftimate of m^n and things, and it is by re- 
nouncing all the prepoffeffions which the cor- 
ruptions of fociety have implanted in the mind, 
that we make the firft advances towards the 
reftoration of reafon, and die attainment of 
felicity. 

^ SoLiTtJDE will afford us this advantage, if^ 
wKen we are there alone before God, and far re- 
tired from the obfervation of men, the filent 
language of confcience fhews to us the imper- 
fection of our charafters, and the difficulties we 

E have 
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have yet to furmotint before we can attain the 
excellence of which our nature is capablej^ In 
fociety men mutually deceive each other: they 
make a parade of learning, afFe6t ijyjifiments 
which they do not poffefs, dazzle the o^ferver 
by borrowed rays, and in the end miflead them- 
felves by the illufions which they raife. 'But in 
Solitude, far renwved from the guile of flattery 
and falfchood, accompanied by. truth and fol- 
lowed by virtue, the mind enters into a elofe ac- 
quaintance with itfelfi forms its judge mcms with 
Accuracy, and feels the incftimable value of fin- 
cerity and finglenefs of heart : and thefe qualities 
cam never prove injurious in die retreats of Soli- 
tude ; for moral excellence is not there an objedt 
of either ridicule or contempt* There the mind 
compares the falfe appearances of the world with 
the reality of diings, and finds that the advantages 
which they feemed to promife, and the fpecious. 
virtues which they only appeared to poflefs, va- 
nifti like an airy vapour. The pride of hUman 
wit, the falfe conclufions of reafon, the abfur- 
diries of vanity, and the weaknefles of the heart/ 
all the oftentations of felf-love, all that is im- 
perfedt in our faireft virtues, in our fublimeft 
conceptions, in our moft generous adtions, arc 
delineated in Solitude to the eye of impartiality 
by the pencil of truth. Is it poffible to acquire 
fo perfcft a knowledge of ourfelvcs in the world, 

amidflt 
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timidfl: the buMe of b\lfincfs, and amon^ the in-*, 
treafing dangers of pubKc life ? 

To fiibdtie thofe dartgeirolis palfiohs ttid in* 
cHnations Which pleafe while they corrupt the 
iieart) it is neceffary to divert the attention^ 
and to attach ourfelves to different purfuits ; but 
it is in Sditude only that thefe falutary purfiiits 
are to be found $ it is here alone thit new fenti* 
ments tod new ideas continually arife, and> froitt 
inexhaiiftible Vefourccs> inftil themfelves into 
the mind with irrefiftable forte and ehergy* 
Solitude, even to the idle, will mitigate the in- 
temperance of defire ; but to the adkive it will 
iafford complete viftory over all the molt irre- 
gular inclinations of the heart* 

SwATCHED from the illufions of fociety> from 
the fnares of the world, and placed in the fecu- 
rity of retirement, we view every objeft in its 
true form, as well under the diftraftions of mis- 
fortune, as in the pangs of ficknefs and the an- 
guifh of death. The vanity of thofe wiflies 
which external objefts have excited appear in full 
view, and we difcover the ncceflity of curbing 
extravagance of thought and licentioufnefs of 
defire» The deceitful veil of falfe appearance is 
removed ; and he who in the world was raifed as 
much above others as by his faults "and vices he 

- - E a ought 
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ought to have funk beneath them, perceives 
thofe impcrfedliona which flattery had concealed, 
and which a croud of miferable flaves had the 
bafenels and the cowardice to praife and juftify. 

To acquire durable plcalures and true feli- 
city, it is neceflary to adopt that judicious and 
rational philofophy which confiders life in a feri- 
ous point of view, courts enjoyments which neither 
time nor accident can deftroy, and looks with an 
eye of pity on the ftupid vulgar, agitating their 
minds and tormenting their hearts in fplendid mi- 
feries and childilh converfations. Thofe how- 
ever, on the contrary, who have no knowledge 
of their own' hearts, who have no habits of re- 
flexion, no means of employment, who have not 
perfevered in virtue, nor are able to liften to the 
voice of reafon, have nothing to hope from Soli- 
tude : their joys are all annihilated, when the 
blood has loft its warmth and the fenfes their 
force ; the moft trifling inconvenience, the leaft 
reverfe of fortune fills them with the deepeft 
diftrefs ; their hearts beat to the terrors of an 
alarmed imagination, and their minds fall under 
the tortures of unwarranted defpair. 

We have hitherto only pointed out one por- 
tion of the general advantages of Solitude ; there 
are, however, many others which touch men 

more 
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more nearly. Ah ! who has not experienced its 
kind influence in the adverfities of life ? AVho 
has not in the moment of convalefcence, in the 
hour of melancholy, in the age when feparation 
or death has deprived the heart of the intercourfes 
of friendftiip, fought relief under its falutary 
ihades ? Happy is the being who is fenfible of 
the advantages of a religious retirement from the 
world, of a facred tranquillity, where all the be- 
nefits td be derived from fociety imprefs them- 
felves more deeply in the heart, where every 
hour is confecrated to the praftice of the pur6 
and peaceful virtues, and in which every man^ 
when he is on the bed of death, wifties he had 
lived ! But thefe advantages become much more 
confpicuous when we compare the modes of 
thought which employ the mind of a folitary 
philofopher with thofe of a worldly fenfualift ; the 
tirefome and tumultuous life of the one with the 
cafe and tranquillity of the other ; when we op^ 
pofe the horrors which difturb the death-bed 
of the worldly-minded man with the peaceful 
exit of thofe pious fouls who fubmit with refig- 
nation to the will of Heaven. It is at this awe- 
ful moment that we feel how important it is, 
if we would bear the fufFerinors of life with dio-- 
nity and the pains of death with eafe, to turn 
the eye inwardly upon ourfelves, and to hold a 
religious communion with our Creator, 

E 3 Soi,i. 
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SoLiTUDjj aflfords incontcftable advantagca^ 
under the grcatefl: adverfities of life. The fick^^ 
the forrowful, and the faftidious, here find equal 
relief; it adminifters a balm to their tortured 
fouls^ hesds the deep itnd painful wounds they 
have received, and in time reftoi^e^ them to their 
priftine health and vigour, 

«• 

Sickness and affli<5lioj;i would flee wi^ hor- 
ror from the retreats of Solitude, if th^ir friendly 
fhades did not aflford a confolation not to be 
obtained in the temples^ of wortdly pleafure. In 
the hour of (icknefs, the fubtle vapours which 
the flame of fenfuality Iheds round 4 ftate of 
health entirely difappears; and sill thofe charms 
which fubfift rather in i^iagination than in reali- 
ty, lofc their power, ;y To the happy every objeft 
wears the delightful colours of the rofe ; but to 
the miferable all is black and dreadful^) Botl^ 
thefe dcfcriptions of men run into equal extremes^ 
and do not difcov?r th? errors into which they 
iare betrayed, until the pioment when the curtain 
drops, until the fccne is changed, and the illun 
iion dilTipated, But when the ipiagination ^ • 
filenced, they awaken frCm the dream j then the 
one perceives that God employs his attention ii\ 
the prefervation of his creatures, even when he 
fees them the mod abandoned and profligate 5 
^nd the^othersj when they ferioufly commune 

witli 
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with themfelves, and refleft upon their fituation 
and the means of attaining true happinefs, dif- 
cover the vanity of thofe pleafures and amufc- 
ments to which they furrendcrcd the moft im- 
portant period of their lives. 

How unhappy fliould we be if the Divine Pro- 
vidence were to grant us every thing we defire ! 
Even under the afflidlions by wliich man con- 
ceives all the happinefs of his life annihilated, God 
perhaps purpofes fomething extraordinary in his 
favour. New circumftances excite new exer- 
tions. A life pafled in meptal and moral inac- 
tivity, will in Solitude experience a fudden 
change; for the mind, by earneftly endeavour* 
ing to conquer misfortune, frequently receives 
new life and vigour even when it feem* condemned 
to eternal inactivity and oblivion. 



But there are ftill greater advantages : if for- 

row force us into Solitude, patience and perfc* 

verance foon reftore the foul to its natural tran-j 

^ quillity and joy. We ought never to read in the 

( volume of futurity j we Jball only (kcHvc ourfelves : 

I pn the contrary, we ought for ever to repeat this 

\ experimental truth, this confolatory maxim, 

I That the objedb which men behold at a diftancc 

\ yntk fear and trembling, lofe, on a hearer ap- 

l j>roach, not pnly thjir difagreeable anci ©enacing 

j E4 afpciJ^ 
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afpcft, but frequently, in the event, produce 
the mod agreeabk and unexpefted pleafures. 
He who tries every expedient, who boldly op- 
pofes himfelf to every difficulty, who (lands 
fteady and inflexible to every obftacle, who neglefts 
no exertion within his power, and relies with 
confidence upon the afliftance of God, extrafts 
from affliftion both its poifon and its fting, and 
deprives misfortune of its viftory. ; 

I Sorrow, misfortune, and ficknefs, foon recon- 
cile us to Solitude. How readily we renounce the 
world, how indiflTcrent we become to all its plea* 
furcs, when the infidious eloquence of the paflions 
is filenced, when we are diftradted by pain, oppref- 
fed by grief, and deferted by all our powers ! Un- 
der fuch circumftances, we immediately perceive 
the weaknefsandinftability of thofefuccours which 
the world affords; where pain is mixed with every 
joy, and vanity reigns throughout. How many 
ufcfiil truths, alas ! does ficknefs teach even to 
kings and miniftcrs, who while in health fuffer 
themfelves to be deluded and impofcd upon by 
all mankind, ) 

The opportunity which a valetudinarian en- 
voys of employing his faculties with facility and 
fuccefs in a manner conformable to the extent of 
Vis defigps, is undoubtedly fhort, and paffes ra-^ 
pidly away. Such happinefs is the lot only 
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thofe who enjoy robuft health : they alone can 
exclaim, " Time is wy own :" but he who labours 
iindcr continual ficknefs and fuffering, and whofc 
avocations depend on the public neceflity or ca- 
price, can never fay that he has one moment to him- 
Jelf. He mull watch the fleeting hours as they 
pafs, and fcize an interval of leifurc when and 
where he can. Neceflity as well as reafon con- 
vinces him, that he muft, in fpite of his daily fuf- 
• ferings, his wearied body, or his harrafltd mind, 
firmly refill his accumulating troubles ; and, if 
he would fave himfelf from becoming the vi6lim of 
dcjeftion, he mufl: manfiiUy combat the difficulties 
by which he is attacked. The more we enervate 
ourfelves, the more we become the prey of ill 
health; but determined courage and obfldnate 
refifl:ance frequently renovate our powers; and 
he who, in the calm of Sohtude, vigoroufly 
wrefl:les with misfortune, is certain, in the events 
of gaining a vidlory. 

The pains of ficknefs, however, are apt too 
cafily to lifl:en to the voice of indulgence; wc 
- negkft to exercife the powers we poflfcfs ; and 
inftead of direfting the attention to thofe objefts 
which may divert diftraftion and ftrengthcn for- 
titude, we fofter fondly in our bpfoms aJl the 
difagreeable circumftanees of our fituation. I'Jic 
ibul finks iioni inquietude tQ inquietude, loiVs all 

its 
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its powerSj abandons its remaining reafon/ and 
feels, from its increafmg agonies and fufFcrings, 
tio confidence in its own exertions. The valetudi* 
narian Ihould force his mind to forget its troubles; 
fliould endeavour to emerge from the heavy at- 
mofphere by which he is enveloped and dc- 
prefled. From fuch exertions he will certainly 
find immediate relief and be able to accomplifh 
that which before he conceived impoffible. For 
this purpofe, however, he muft firft difmifs the 
phyficians who daily vifit him to afcertain the 
Hate of his health ; who feel his pulfe with a lu* 
dicrous gravity, ferioufly ftiake their heads, and 
perform many other affected, ridiculous, and ac- 
cuftomed tricks j but who from their great atten- 
tion to difcover what does not exift, frequent- 
ly overlook thofe fymptoms that arc moft plain- 
ly to be feen. Thefe pretenders to fcience only 
alarm the patient, rivet more clofely in his 
mind thofe apprehenfions which it would be 
fcrviceable to him to forget, and redouble his 
fufferings by the beneficial ideas of danger which 
they raife frpm the moft trifling and immaterial 
circumftances of his difordcr. He muft alfo bid 
his friends, and all thofe who furround him, to 
humour his weakneffes ; he muft requeft they will 
jiot rely upon all he fays ; for if his lenfations arc 
r«al, his own imagination will form a fufficient va- 
riety of gloomy phantoms and terrifying chimaeras* 

Und£S. 
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Under fituadons ftill more difficult to fupport, 
there yet remain refource^ and confolations in the 
^Jbofom of Solitude. Are the nerves deranged ? 
Is the head tortured by vertigoes? Has the mind 
;io longer any power to think, the eye to read, 
the hand to write ? Has i; become phyfically 
impoflible to e3;ercife any of the funftions of the. 
foul ? In fiich a fituation we mull learn ** ro 
VEGETATE," faid onc of the moft enlightened 
philofophers of Germany when he beheld mc 
^t Hanover, in a condition which rendered me 
incapable of adopting any other refource. O 
Garve ! with wh4t rapture I threw myfelf into 
your arrns ! with what tranfports 1 heard you 
.Ipeak, when you fhewed me the neceffity of 
learning to fupport myfelf under my accumulated 
calamities, by convincing me that you had ex- 
perienced equal fufFerings, and had been able 
to pra&if? the leffons which you taught, 

Th5 fublime Menqej^sohm, during a certain 
period of his life, was frequently obliged to re- 
tire, when difcourfing on philofophical fubjeds, 
$0 avoid the danger of fainting. In thefe mo-s 
ments \t was his cufl;om (o negleft all ftudy, to 
banifh diought entirely from his mind. His 
phyficiaq one day alked him, '^ How then do 
^^ you employ your time, if you do not 
^^ think ?"-w" I retire to the window of my 

^« chami?er, 
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'* chamber, and count the the tiles upon the roof 
" of my neighbour's houfe." 

Without thy tranquil wifdom, O my beloved 
Mbndelsohm ! without thy refignation to the 
will of Heaven, we can never reach that ele-- 
vated grandeur of charader, can never attain to 
that dignified endurance of our fufftrings, can 
never poflcfs that ftoic fortitude which places hu- 
man happinefs beyond the reach of mifery, and 
out of the power of fate. Thy great example, 
pours confolation into the heart j and humanity 
Ihould behold with grateful joy the fuperiority 
which refignation -affords to us, even under the 
fevereft of phyfical misfortunes. 

A SLIGHT effort to obtain the faintefl ray of 
comfort, and a calm refignation under inevitable 
misfortunes, will mutually contribute tojgrocure 
relief The man whofe mind adheres to virtue, 
will never permit himfelf to be fo far overcome 
by the fenfe of misfortune, as not to endeavour 
to vanquifh his feelings, even when extreme 
defpair obfcures every profpeft of com- 
fort or confolation. The moft dejeded bo- 
fom may endure fenfations deeply afflifting, 
provided the mind will endeavour, by adopt- 
ing fentiments of virtue, generofity, and he^ 
roic greatnefs, to prevent the foul from brood- 
ing 
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ixig over its forrows. To this end alfo it is nccef- 
lary to cultivate a fondncfs for adivity, and to 
force exertion until the defire of employment 
begomes habitual. A regular employment is, 
in my opinion, the furefi: and moft efficacious 
antidote to that laffitude, acerbity, and dejec- 
tion, which wounded fpirits and nervous affedions 

are apt to produce. V- 

•"^ 

. • " '^ 
The influence of the mind upon the body is a 

truth highly ufeful and confolatory to thofe who 
are fubjedt to conftitutional complaints. Sup- 
ported by this idea, reafon is never entirely fub- 
duedj reli^on maintains its empire in the 
breaHir; and the lamentable truth, that men of 
the fineft l^nfibilities and moft cultivated under- 
ftandings frequently poflefs lefs fortitude under 
aaKdions than the moft vulgar of mankind, re- 
mains unknown. Campanella, incredible as it 
may feem, by gloomy reflexions inflifted tor- 
ments on his mind more painful than even thofc 
of the rack could have produced. I can how- 
ever, from my own experience, aflTert, that 
even in the extremity of diftrefs every ob- 
ject which diverts the attention foftens the evils 
we endure, and frequently drives them, un^r- 
ceived, away. 
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Br diverting the attention many celebrated phi* 
lofophers have been able not only to prefervc a 
tranquil mind in the midft of the moft poignant 
fufferings, but have even increafed the ftrength 
of their intelleftual faculties in fpite of their cor- 
poreal pains. Rousseau compofed the greater 
part of his immortal works under the continual 
prcffure of fickncfs and of grief. Gel lert, <v7ho, 
by his mild, agreeable, and inftruftive writings, 
has become the preceptor of Germany, certain- 
ly found in this interefting occupation the fureft 
remedy againft melancholy. Mendelsohm, at 
an age fer advanced in life, and not naturally 
fubje(9: to dejeftion, was for a long tTmc op- 
prefled by an almoft inconceivable derandl^ent 
of the nervous fyftem ! but by fubnjkting *vith • 
patience and docility to his fuffiftings, he 
maintains all the noble and fublime advantal 
of his youth. Garve, who had lived whole yearf '" 
without being able to read, to write, or to think, 
afterwards compofed/ his Treatife on Cicero j 
and in that work, this pFofound writer, fo cir- 
cumfpeft in all his expreflions that he would 
liave been fenfibly aflFefted if any word too em* 
phatlc had dropped from his pen, with a Ipecies 
of cnthufiafm returns thanks to Almighty God 
for the imbeciljicy of his conftitution, becaufe. it 
had convinced him of the extcnfive influence 

which 
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which the powers of the mind poffcfs over Aofir 
of the body. 

A FIRM refolution, and always keeping fomc^. 
noble and interefting end fteadily in view, will 
enable us to endure the moil poignant afflidtion* 
In all great and imminent dangers, nature in* 
Ipires the breaft with heroic courage ; and evea 
in the little croffes of life, it is a quality much 
oftener found than patience : but perfeverancc 
imder evils of long duration is rarely feen, elpe- 
cially when the foul, enervated by its forrows, 
abandons itfelf to its moft ordinary refuge, def- 
pair, and |boks up to heaven alone for pro^ 
tcdion.^ 

^ - <^ all the calamities of life, therefore, melan<* 
xhiAfh the moft fevere ; and df all the remedies 

- againft it, there is none more efficacious than 
regular uninterrupted employment. The mo- 
ment we make it a rule never to be idle, and to 

■ tear our fufferijigs with patience, the anguiih of 

' the foul ibates. A fondnefs for adivity, and an 
endeavour to repel incumbent mifery by mo- 
derate but continued efforts, infpires'tii^ mind 
with /Hew powers J a fmall vidtory leads to a 
greater ; and the joy which fuccefs infpircs, im- 
medi|t<;ly baniflies the idea of endlels forrow^ 
When the efforts of reafon and virtue xio longer 
2 pro- 
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prodwrc a falutary efFed, the mirid fhould be di-* 
verted to fome pleafing unimportant ohjc6t, which 
may rather engage its attention than exercife itsJ 
powers ; for the flighted exertion will frequendy 
fubdue the fevereft forrow. The fliades of me- 
lancholy dilappear the moment any objedt in- 
terefts the mind. Even that fupinenef^, apathy, 
and deep defpair, which rejefts all advice and 
confolation, is oftentimes, alas ! nothing more 
than a difguifed indulgence of vexation and ill- 
humour. It is however a real malady of the 
mind, which it is impoflible to conquer but by 
a fihn and conftant perfeverance. 

To men who poflefs a fenfibility too fcfined,\ 
an imagination too ardent, to mix with com- } 
fort in the fociety of the world, and who arej 
continually complaining of men and things,, 
Solitude is not only defirable, but abfolutel)r, 
xieceflfary. He who fufFcrs himfelf to be afflifteci 
by that which fcarcely excites an emotion in the 
breafts of other men ; who complains of thofe 
misfortunes as (cvtrt which others fcarcely feel; ' 
whofe mind falls into defpair unlefs his happinefs 
be inftantly reftored, and his wants immediately 
fatisfied; who fuffers unceafmg torments "^rom 
the illufions of his fancy; who feels himfelf un~ 
teppy only becaufe profperity does not anticipate 
his wifhesi who murmurs againll the bleflings 

he 
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jhe receives, becaufe he is ignorant of hi»' real 
wants ; who flies from one amufement to another 1 
who is alarmed at every thing, and enjoys no- 
thing : he, alas ! is not formed for fociety ; and 
if Solitude have not power to heal his wounded 
fpirit, the earth certainly contains no remedy to 
cure him. 

Men, who, in other refpefts, poflefs rational 
minds, feeling hearts, and pious difpofitions, 
frequently fall into low fpirits and defpairj but 
it is almoft entirely their own fault. If it pro- 
ceed, as is generally the cafe, from unfounded 
fears; if they love to torment themfclves and 
others upon every flight inconvenience, upoa 
the fmallefl: derangement of their health i if they 
cohflantly rcfort to medicine for that relief which 
reqfon alo'jie can afford j if they will not endea- 
vour to reprefs the wanderings of their fan-- 
cies I if, after having fupported the acutefl: pains . 
with patience, and blunted the greateft misfortunes 
by fortitude, they neither can nor will learn tQ 
bear the punfture of the fmallefl: pin, to endure 
the lighteft accidents of mortal life ; they ought 
only to complain of the want of courage in 
themfetves : fuch ch^radters, who by a Angle 
effort of the unjjerftanding rnight look with an 
eye of compofure and tranquillity on the mul- 
tiplied and fatal fire? ifluing from the dreadful 

F • cannon's 
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cannon's mouth, fall under the apprchenfion of 
being fired at by pop -guns. 

/ Firmness, fcfolution, and all thofe qualities 
of the foiil which fotm a Itoic heroifm of cha- 
raftcr, are much fooner acquired by a quiet coitt- 
munion with the heart, than in the noify inter- 
courfes of mankind, where innumerable difficul- 
ties continually oppofe us ; where ceremony, fer- 
vility, flattery, and fear, hot only obftruft thci 
exertions of tlie mind, but deftroy its powers ; 
and where, for this reafoil, men of the weakeft 
minds and moft contraftcd notions become more 
aftive and popular, gain more attention, and arc 
better received, than men of feeling hearts and 
liberal undcrftandino:s. "" 



•o*' 



The mind fortifies itfelf with impregnable 
ftrength under the Ihades of Solitude againft fuf- 
fcrings and affliftion. ' In retirement, the frivcv- 
lous attachments which ileal away the foul, and 
drive it wandering, as chance may dired, into a 
dreary void, die away. Renouncing a multipli- 
city of epjoyments, from an experience of how 
few we want, we foon gain fo complcat a know- 
ledge .of ourfelves, that we are not furprifed 
when the Almighty chaftifes^ii with affliftion, 
humbles our proud fpirits, difappoints our vain 
conceits, reftrains the violence of our paifions, 

and 
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4nd brings us bdck to a lively fcnfc of our inanity 
and weaknefs. How many important truths do 
wc here learn^ of which the worldly-minded rpaa 
has lio idea; truths which the torrent of va- 
nity overwhelmed in his diflipated foul ! Cafting 
the calm eye of rcfleftion oh ourfelves, and on 
the objedts which furround us, how familiarifed 
we become to the lot of mortality ! how different 
every thing appears ! The heart expands to every 
noble fcntiment; the blufh of confoience reddens 
on the cheek ; the mind reaches its fublimeft con- 
ceptions ; and boldly taking the path of virtue. 
We lead a life of innocence and eafe* 

The unfortunate being who deplores the death 
of fome beloved friend, conflantly feels a ftrong 
defire to withdraw from the intercourfes of fociety j 
but his worldly friends unite to deftroy the lau- 
dable inclination. . They avoid all converfatlon 
with the unhappy fuflcrer on the fubjeft of his 
lofs ; thiiik it more confolatory to furround him 
with a crowd of acquaintance, cold and indiffer- 
ent to the event, who think their duties fufficiently 
difcharged by paying the tributary vifit, and 
feKattering from morninj^ till evening on the cur- 
rent topics of the town ; as if each of their plea- 
fentri^s convey^jJPpIMm of comfort into the 
wounded heart, 

* 
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/ " Leave me to myself !" I exclaimed a 
^ thoufand times, when, within two years after 
my arrival in Germany, I loft the lovely idol 
of my heart, the amiable companion of my for- 
mer days. Her departed fpirit ftill hovers round 
me: the tender recoUedtion of her fojciety, the 
afflifting remembrance of her fufferings on 
njiy account, are always prefent to my mind. 
What purity and innocence ! what mildnefs 
and affability ! Her death was as calm and 
refigned as her life was pure and virtuous ! 
During five long months the lingering pangs of 
diflblution hung continually around her. One 
day, as fhe reclined upon her pillow, while I read 
to her '' The Death of Chrift/' by Rammler, 
fhe caft her eyes over the page, and filently 
pointed out to me the following pafTage : '* My 
*' breath grows weak, my days arc Ihortencd, 
" my heart is full of afHidtion, and my foul pre- 
*^ pares to take its flight." Alas ! when I recal 
all thofe circumft^nces to my mipd, and recol- 
lect how impofTible it was for me to abandon the 
world at that moment of anguifh and diftreis, 
when I carried the feeds of death within my bo- 
lom, when I had neither fortitude to bear 
myafHiftions nor courage to refift them, while 
I was yet purfued by malJ4MM|d outraged by 
calumny, I can eafily conceive, in fuch a fitua- 
tion, that my exclamation might be^ " JUa'Ve me 
•^ to ui^felf:' 

To 
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To be alone, ifar retired from the tumults and 
cmbarraffmcnts of fociety, is the firft and.fohdeft 
defire of the heart, when, under fuch misfortunes, 
we are unhappily fituated among men who, in- 
capable of equal feeling, have no idea of the tor- 
ments we.endvire. »; 

]How ! to live in Solitude, to relinquifh the 
fpciety of men, to be buried during life in 
feme wild deferted country ! Oh yes ! fuch a 
retreat affords a tender and certain confolation 
under thofe afflidVions which fallen on the heart ; ' 
jdich as the eternal feparation of fenfible and be^ 
loved friends; a feparation more grievous and 
terrifying than the fatal period itfelf which tcr-» 
minates exiftence. The heart is torn with an- 
guilh, the very ground we tread on'feems to fmk 
beneath our feet, when this horrible and hidden 
• event divides us from thofe who had for fo long 
a period been all in all to us in life, whofe me- 
mory neither time nor accident can wipe away, 
and whofe ^bfence renders all the pleafures of the 
world odious to our fight. Solitude under fuch 
circumftances is our only refource : but to foften 
the grief which this eternal feparation inflifts, to 
remove the forrows which prey upon the poor 
heart, to wipe ^^p^ the tears from the cheeks, 
we muft, even in Solitude, continue to employ 
the mind, to excite its attention to fome interefl- 
F 3 ing 
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ihg ^nd, and lca4 the imagination from oi^e ob-* 
jeft to another. 

How maqy tormpnts, ala^ ! lie concealed 
from the obfervation of the world, which wc 
muft learn to bear within our own bofoitls, anc^ 
which can only be foftened by Solitude and re* 
(ircment! 

Represent to yourfelf an unfortunate foreigner 
placed in a country where every one was fuf- 
picious of his charafter, borne down by ini$for-» 
tunes from every fide, attacked every momently 
defpair, and during a long courfe of years xinablQ 
cither to ftoop or fit to ivrite, without feeling the 
moft excruciating pains ; • in a country, where, 
from a fanatic prejudice, every one ftrewed 
thorns and briars in his path; where, in the 
piidft of all his afHiftions, he wj^ deprived of ^^ 
the objeft which w^ deareft to him in the 
world. Yet it was in fuch a country, and un- 
der thcfe circvn^ftapces, that he, ^t lengthy 
found a pcrfon who extended the hand of affec- 
tion towards hiin*i whofe voice, like a voic^ 
from Heaven, faid to hiip, ** Come, I will 
^' dry your tears, I wiU h(eal your woundec^ 

♦^ heart s hp the kyi4 cpmfortei: of your fufFer- 

- ■*■ 

• The Author here alludes IoMadame Dorime, wife of 
the CQunfellor of State> and daughter to the celebrated Vkfi:% 
Chancellor Strube. 
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^y ings, enable you to fupport them, baniih the 
" remembrance of forrow from your mind, recal 
" your fenfibility, and force you to acknow- 
^^ ledge, that the religion we profcfs is alio 
** infpired by a beneficent Deity, whofc good- 
^* nefs ftrews flowers over the paths of life. You 
*^ ihall afterwards aflford aflTiftance to me, be- 
'* come part of my family, and wc will read, 
*^ think, feel, and lift lip our hands together in 
" oraifons to God, I will endeavour to charm 
^^ away the fil^nce of difguft by entertaining 
'^ converf^pofi, and, when tranquillity returns, 
^^ coUcdt fbryoq all the flowers which adorn the 
*^ paths of life ; difcourft with you on the 
^ ipharms of virtue ; think of you with love ; 
^^ treat you with efteem -, rely upon you with 
'^ confidence; prove to you, that the people 
^^ among whom you are fituated are not fo bad 
*< ais yoy conceive them 5 and perhaps that they 
^ arc not fo at alL I will remove from your 
*^ mind all anxiety about domeftic concerns ; do 
*^ every thing to relieve and pleafe you : you 
^^ fhall tafte all the happineft of an eafy, tran- 
*^ quil life. I will diligently endeavour to point 
^^ out your faults, and you, in gratitude, fhall 
*^ alfo xorreft mine : you Ihall form my mind, 
^^ commxinicate to me your knowledge, and 
** prcferve to me, by the afliftance of God and 
^^ your Qy^n talents, the felicities of my life, to- 
F 4 " gether 
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*' gethcr with thofe of my hufband znd, my chil- 
" dren : we will love our neighbours with the 
" fame heart, and unite our endeavours to af- 
" ford confolation to the afflifted, and fuccour to 
'' the diftreffed/' ^ 



Bi/T if, after having experienced all this plea- 
fure during many years ; if, after having enjoy- 
ed thefe confolations under circumftances the 
moft critical and cruel ; if, after flattering my- 
felf that her friendly hands ^ould clofe tny 
dying eyelids, that I Ihould expire in the arms of 
this heroic female ; if, for only obeying the 
Divine impulfe of commiferation, my proteftfefs 
Ihould be torn for ever from the bofom of her 
family, and obliged to leave her country an 
^xile in a foreign land ; if I jfhould behold friy- 
felf for ever deprived of this dear friend, this 
protefting angel, what comfort would remain for 
me on the face of the earth ! Thus abandoned 
and forlorn, to what afylum could I fly ? To 
Solitude alone ! There I might combat tny 
rifing griefs, and learn to fupport my deftiny with 
courage. 

To a heart thus torn, by too rigorous a defliny, 

from the bofom that was opened for its reception, 

from a bofom in which it fondly dwelt, from an 

objeft that it dearly loved, detached from every 

5 * objcft^ 
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objeft, at a lofs where to fix its affe6tion, or 
communicate its feelings, Solitude alone can 
adminifter comfort. To him who, in the cruel 
hour of reparation, exclaims in the bitternefs of 
his foul, " In every exertion to do good, my 
*^ only reward is to give you pleafure ! all the 
** happinefs of my life concenters in the joys 
*' that you receive !" Solitude is the laft and 
only confolation. 

There are, therefore, fituations from which 
nothing but Solitude and retirement can relieve 
us. For this reafon^ it is freqxiently neccflaiy 
that thofe whom melancholy afFefts, fhould be 
left alone ; for, as we fhaU now proceed to fhew, 
they may find in Solitude an infinite variety of 
confalations, and many fources of comfort both 
for the mind and the heart, 

.The healthy and the fick, the happy and the 
iniferable, the rich and the poor, all, without 
exception, may find infinite advantages in a re- 
ligious retirement from the world. It is not, 
alas ! in the temples of pleafiire, in thofe meetings 
where every one empties to its laft drop the cup 
of folly, in the Coteries occupied by vulgar gaiety, 
in brilliant alTemblies, or at luxurious boards, 
that the mind grows familiar with thofe tender 
^d fuliime fcrltiments which fubdue the de- 

fires. 
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lires of fcnfuality, ennoble all the enjoyments of 
Jife, raife the pafling moment into importance by., 
conneftingit with the events of futurity, and ba- 
tiifh from a tranfitory life the exfrayagaqt foiidnefs 
fcr the dilfip^tion? of the world. 

In Solitude we behold umore near and iati^ 
iTia^ely fhat Prgyidence which overlooks ^11. /si- 
lence conti/iually recals to our mipds the confola* 
tory idea, the mild and fatisfaftory fentiment, that 
the eye pf the i^mighty is for ever viewing the 
adtions of his creatures; that he fuperiqtends all 
our movements ; that wc are governed by his 
power, and preferved by his gpodnefsl lo Soli-* 
tude, tl^e Deity is everywhere before us. Eman- 
cipated from - the dangerous fermentations of 
fcnfe, guided by noble inclinations, poffeflcd 
of pure unalterable joys, we contemplate witl^ 
fcrioufnefs and vigour, with freedom and.^ with 
confidence, the attainment of fuprcme felicity, 
and enjoy in thought the hiappinefs ^c expeft tq 
reach. In this holy meditation, every ignoble 
fentiment, every p^ful anxiety, every, worldly 
thought and vulgar care, vanifl} from the 
piind. 

Solitude has already brought us nearer to 
God, when, befide all the tender and humane 
feelings of the heart, we feel thofe falutaif fenfa-. 

tions 
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tions which a diftni^ and je^loufy of cur owa 
abilities cr^te ; fenfations which in public life 
ipakc light and trantient imprefilonsj and fade 
immediately away. At the bed of ficknefs whea 
I behold the efforts which the fqul jpakles to op-r 
pofc its impending diflblurion froni tfie body, 
and difcoyer by the fncreafing tortures the ra- 
pid advances of approaching death ; when I fee 
my unhappy patient extend hi? cold and trem-r 
bling hands to thank the Almighty for the fmalleft 
niitigation of his pains j when I hear his utr 
terance checked by intermingled groan^^ and 
view the tendeu looks, the filent anguilh of hi? 
attending friends; all my powers abandon me, 
my heart Weed?, and J tear myfelf from the for- 
xowful fcene, only to pour my tears more freely 
over the unhappy fufferings of humanity, to la- 
inej^t my ow^ inability, and the vain coftfidencc 
placed in a feeble art j a confidence which 
men haye been fo forward to abufe. (Con- 
scious of the inefficacy of art, I never rife from 
my bed without thinking it a heavenly miracle 
(hat I anaftill aliv^ When ^ count the number 
of my years, I exclaim, ^yith the livelieft gra- 
titude, that God has preferved my life beyond 
my expe£bition, pThrough what a fea of dangers 
has his . goodnefs condufted me\ Rcfiecling 
every moment on the weaknefs of my condition, 
and beholding men f\jddenly fnatched away be^ 
fore Hie ip the prime and vigour of life ; men 

2 wlxQ 
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who, but a few hours before, entertained m> fear 
of death, and reckoned, perhaps, on an extended- 
fcngth of days ; what can I do, but offer up my 
filent adorations to that Providence who has thus 
feved me from the menaces of death ! 

Is it poflibte to become wife, and efcape from 
At abounding perils of the world without re- 
nouncing its diffipations, and entering into a fe- 
rious examination of ourfelves ? for then only it 
is that we are able mjiturely to reflcift upon what 
we hear and lee ; it is only during filem medita- 
tion that we can properly view thofe interefting 
obje<3:s to which, if we wifti to render them either 
\titf\il or permanent, we cannot be toofcrioufly at-* 
tentive. 

Wisdom is not to be acquired by the inceflant 
purfuit of entertainments ; by flying, without 
reflexion, from one party to another ; by conti- 
nual converfations on low and trifling fubjeftsj 
by undertaking every thing, and doing nothings 
^^ He who would acquire true wifdomij^* fays a 
celebrated philofopher, " muft learn ^^ to live in 
" Solitude." An uninterrupted courfe of difli- 
pation fl:ifles every virtuous fentiment. The do- 
minion of Reafon is loft amidft the intoxication^ 
of Pleafurc : its voice is no longer heard ; its au^ 
^ority no longer obeyed i the mind no longer 

ftrives 
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ftrivcs to furmount temptations j but, inftcad of 
Ihuhning the Ihares which thb passions fcatter 
in our way, we run eagerly to find them* The 
precept sof religion ire forgot. Engaged in a 
variety of abl^rd purfuits, intranccd in die deli-^ 
rium of gaiety, and pkafure, inflamed by that cbn- 
tintial cbriety which raifes the paflTions^Jnd ftimu- 
plates the defires, the conneftions between God 
. and man arc loofened, the firft and only fourcc ' 
' of true felicity abandoned, the faculty of reafoji 
renounced, and religious duties never thought 
of but with levity and indifference. On the 
contrary, he who, entering into a fcrious felf- 
examination, elevates his thoughts on all occi- 
fions in filcnce towards his God ; who confidcrs 
the amphitheatre of nature, the fpangled firma- 
ment of Heaven, the verdant meads enamelled 
with flowers, the ftupendous mountains, and the 
fdent groves, as the temples of the divinity; 
who direfts the emotions of his heart to the 
Great Author and Conductor of things ; who has 
continually before .his eyes his enlightened pro- 
vidence, mufl: moft afluredly have already learned 
to live in pious Solitude and religious medita- 
tion. 

Thus, by devoting daily only as many hour:> 
to refleftion as are employed at the toilet, or con- 
fumed at the card-table, Solitude may be ren- 
dered 
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dcred inftrumental in leading the mind to pietjr, 
and the heart to virtue. Meditation not only 
ftrengthens and improves the mind, but teaches 
It to abhor the vices of the world, tod render.^ 
their idle entertainmehts taftelefs* We may 
eherifh the beft intentions towards our fellow- 
creatures, ihay fuccour thenr in diftrefs, afford 
them every kind office in our power, without 
indulging in the luxury of their feafts, attending 
their coteries, ot following their frivolous pur- 
fuits* 

ftnt opportunity of doing public good, of 
performing aftions of extcnfnre utility or univcr- 
lal benevolence, is tonfined to a few charafters. 
But how many private virtues are there whicH 
every man has it in his power to perform with- 
out quitting his chamber! He who can con- 
tentedly employ himfelf at home may continue 
there the whole year, and yet in every day of 
that year may contribute to the felicity of other 
men -, he may liften to their complaints, relieve 
their diftrefs, render fervices to thofe who aie 
about him, and extend his benevolence irt 
various ways, without being feen by the world, 
or known by thoft on whom his favours are con- 

ferred4 
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A LIVELY ^d determined inclination for 
Solitude, is fometimes the happy means of re- 
eftablifhing a pious difpofition in the mind. It 
is during thofe moments of undefinablc deliriuiri 
which youth frequently experiences ; and which, 
as the mind grows more rational, of coiirfe be- 
come more efficacious ; that, by perceiving what 
we art and what we ought to Icy we begin to 
know ourfelves, and to do jufticc to our cha- 
rafters. It is in thcfe moments, perhaps, that 
a phyfical change of conftitution turns the opera- 
tions of the foul into a new direftion, and, 
awakening confcieiicci forcibly fuggefts the ne- 
ceffity of proftrating ourfelves before the throne 
of God. Humility is the firft leflbn which we 
learn from rcfledtion, and felf-diftruft the firft 
jMt)of wc give of having obtjained a knowledge 
of ourfelves. The fophiftry of the paffions is 
filent during the ferious folitary hours we pafs in 
fclf-cxamination. If we fometimes carry the fo- 
liloquy too far, and become gloomy and dif- 
contented, or fall into fuperftitious phrenfies on 
difcovcring our fituation, the impreffions, alas! 
ire foon cffiiced. Yet even thefe exceflcs, when 
compared with that fatal fupinenefs which ex- 
tinguiflies every virtue, are rcaHy advantageous. 
The fincere mortification we feel on the difco- 
Tcry of our defcdts, is converted by the light of 
% pu^e and rational faith into happy eafe and 

perfcdt 
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pcrfeft tranquillity. The fanatic cnthufiaft prc- 
fcnts himfclf before the Almighty, much 
oftener than the fupercilious wit, who feoffs at 
religion, and calls piety a weaknefs* 

The .ftudy of ourfelves is fo extremely rare, 
that we ought to prize its fruits iike dear and 
precious treafures. l/To induce us to rei[M)unce 
our flighty futile diflipationsj to conquer the 
difcontent which drives us wandering from 
place to place in fearch of new objefts ; to force 
us into an examination of ourfelves, Grief muft 
awaken us from the lethargy of pleafure. Sorrow 
muft open our eyes to the follies of the world, 
and the cup of Adverfity often embitter our 
lips. From a convidtion of this truth it was that 
one of the greateft philofophers of Germany, 
the celebrated Mr. Garve, exclaimed to Doftor 
Spalding and Myself, " I am indebted to 
" my malady for having led me to make 2 
*' clofer fcrutiny and more accurate obfcrvation 
*' of my own charafter.'* 

In Solitude, Religion and Philosophy unite 
their powers to conduft us to the fame end. 
Both of therqi teach us to examine our hearts ; 
both of them tell us that we cannot guard too 
ferioufly againft the daggers of fanaticifm, nor 
decry then^ with too loud a voice -, but they alfo 

con- 
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convince us, that though virtue cannot be in- 
ftilled into the foul without convulfive efforts, 
we ought not to be intimidated by the appre- 
henfion of dangen It is not in the moment of 
joy, when we tiirn our eyes from God and our 
thoughts from eternity, that we experience thefe 
felutary fervorg of the fouL Even Religion, 
with syU her powers, cannot produce them fo 
fbon as a corporeal malady or mental afHiftion. 
But if the foul advance too flow^y in the heroic 
courfe of virtue ; if, amidft the buftlc of the 
worlds the fuggeftions of confcience lofe their 
power, . let; every ' one retire, as frequently as 
poflible, into Solitude, and there proftrate him- 
icif before God and his own hearts 

/ In the laft moments of life it is certain that 
we all wifli we had lived more in Solitude, in a 
greater intimacy with ourfelves, and in a clofer 
communion with God. Preffed by the recol- 
leftion of paft errors, we then clearly perceive 
them to have fprung from the corruptions of 
the world, and the indulged wanderings of the 
heart. If we oppofe the fentiments of a foli- 
tary man who has paffed his life in pious con- 
ference with God, to thofe which occupy a 
worldly mind forgetful .of its Creator, and 
facrificing every thing to the enjoyment of the 
moment; if we compare the chara£ter of a 

G wisifi 
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WISE MAN^ who rcftc6ts in filcnce on the im*^ 
portahce of eternity, with that of the fashion- 
able BEi^G, who confunoes all his time at 
ridottos, baUs> and afTemblies; we fhall then 
perceive that Solitiide> dignified retirement^ 
&\t6t friendihips^ and rational fociety, can alone 
afford true pkafure, and give us, what all the 
vain enjoyments of the world will never beftow, 
confoktion in deaths and hope of everlafting 
life. ; 

It is upon the bed of death that we difcover^ 
snore than in any other fituation, the great dif-' 
ference between the just man, who has pafled 
his days in religious contemplation, and thb 
MAN OF THK WORLD, whofe thoughts have only 
been employed to feed his paffions and gratify 
his defires. A life paffed amidft the tumultuous, 
diffipations of the world, even when unfuUied 
by the commiflion of any pofitive crime> 
concludes, alas I very differently from . that 
which has been fpent in the bowers of Soli- 
tude, adorned by innocence and rewarded by 
virtue, 

- But as example teaches more effcftually thair 
precept, as curiofity is more alive to recent 
fsuSts than to remote illuftrations, I fhall here re- 
late the hiftory of a man of family and fafhion> 

who 
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^ho a few years fince fbot himfelf in London ; 
from Ifhich it will appear, that men poffeiled 
even of the befl: feelimgs of the, heart may be 
rendered extrcmeljr miferable by fuffering their 
pnnciples to be comtpted by the pra£tices oi 
the woridi 

Tme Honourable Mr. DAMsk, the ekleft fon 
of Lord Milton, was five-and-thirty years o£ 
age when he put a Jjeriod to his exiftencc by 
means perfeftly correfpondent to the principles 
on which he had lived. He had e%oufed a 
rich heirefs, the daughter^iti-law of Gembral 
Conway. Nature had endowed him with ex- 
traordinary tdentsi and if he had employed 
tbcm to nobler purpofcs^ his death muft have 
made the decpeft impreffion on every bofom* 
Unhappily however, a moft infatuated love of 
dfffipation deftroyed all the powers of his mind, 
and fome of the more excellent qualities of his 
heart* His houfes, his carriages, his horfes, his 
liveries, furpafTed in magnificence and elegance 
every thing that is fumptuous in the metropolis 
of England. The income he enjoyed was great; 
but not being fufi5,cient to defray his various 
expences, he felt himfelf under the neceffity of 
borrowing, and he obtained a loan of one hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand pounds. A large 
portion of the money was immediately employed 
G a to 
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to fuccour thofc friends who appeared to be* 
diftreiC^d; for his fentiments were as generous 
as his feelings were tender and Gompaifionate< 
His fenfibility, however^ to the wants of others, 
was at length awakened to his own misfortunes ; 
and the dreadful fituation of his affairs reduced 
his mind to defpair. Retiring to a brothel, he fent 
for four common women of the town, and pafled 
feveral hours in their company with apparent 
gaiety and good Ipirits. On the near approach 
of midnight, however, he requeftcd of them to 
retire ; and in a few moments afterwards, drawing 
a loaded piftol from his pocket which hie had 
carried about with him all the afternoon, blew 
out his brains. This fatal evening had pafled 
with thefe women in the fame manner as he had 
been ufed to pafs many others with different 
women of the fame defcription, without requir- 
ing favours which they would pioft willingly have 
granted. All he dcfired in return for the money 
he lavifhed on them, was their idle chatter, or the 
privilege of a falute, to divert the torture of his 
mind. The gratitude he felt for the temporary 
oblivion which thefe intercourfts afforded, fome* 
times ripened into feelings of the warmed friend- 
Ihip. A celebrated aftrefs on the London theatre, 
whofe comjerjations had already drained him of 
confiderable fums of money, requefted of him, only 
three days before his death, to lend her five- 

and-^ 
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and-twcnty guineas. He returned an anfwer, 
that he had not at that time more than eight or 
ten guineas about him^ and thefe he fent to her ; 
but he immediately .borrowed the remainder, and 
gave her the fum ihe required. 

This unhappy young man> fliordy before the 
fatal cataftrophe, had written to his father, and 
difclofed the unhappy flate of his affairs ; and 
the night, the very night on which he termi- 
nated his cxiftence, his afFedionate parent, the 
good Lord Miltow, . arrived in London for 
the purpofe of difcharging all the debts of his 
fon. Thus lived and (Ued this deflitute and dif- 
fipated man ! How different from that life which 
the innocent 'Jive, or that death whifh the vir*- 
tuous die! 

I TRUST I ftiall be forgiven in reciting here 
the Story of a Young Lady whofe memory I am 
aAxious to preftrve 5 for I can with great truth 
fay of her, as Petrarch faid of his beloved 
Laura, " The world is unacquainted with the 
*^ excellence of 'her charaftcr; fhe was only 
^^ known to thofe^whom ibe has left behind to 
«* bewsul her fate/- 

Solitude was her world ; for (he knew no 

©tbcr ^kafurcs than 0iofc which a retired and 

G 3 virtuous 
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virtuous life aifords. Submitring with pious refig- 
nation to the difpenfations of Heaven, her wcaH 
frame, fiiftained, with undiminiflicd ferdtudej^ 
every affliAion of mortality. Mild, good, and 
tender, fhe endured her fuflferings without a mur- 
mur or a figh : and though naturally timid and 
referved, fhe difcloifcdthe feelings of her foul with 
^ the warmth of filid en^ufiafm. Of this de- 
fcription was the fupcr^or charader of whom J now 
write i a chara6ter who convinced me, by her for-i 
dtude under the fcyereft misfortunes, hownaxJi 
ftrength Solitude is capahite of conveying to 
the minds even of the feebleft beings^ Diffident 
of her own powers, flic liftenedto the precepts of 
^ fond parent, and relied with perfe6t confidence 
upon the goodnefs of God. Taught by my ex- 
perience, fubmitting to my judgment, flie enter* 
tained for me the moft ardent afFeftion ; and con- 
vinced me, not by profejfions but by her a£fi(ms^ 
of her fincerity. Willingly would I have facri-» 
ficed my life to have faved her ; and I am fatis- 
fied flie would have given up her own for me. 
My greatefl happinefs confifted in djoing every- 
thing that I thought the moft agreeable to her. 
She frequently ptefcnted me with a rofe, a fiowcf 
from which fhe knew I received confiderablc 
delight; and from her hand it was fuperior tQ 
the richeft treafure. A malady of almoft a fin- 
gujar kind, a h|cmorrhage of the lungs, fud- 

denly 
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denly deprived me of the comfort of this beloved 
4child, even while I fupported her in my arms. 
Acqijaifltcd with her conftitution, I immediately 
faw die blow was * mortal How frequently, 
during that fatal day, did my wounded bleeding 
heart bend me oa my knees before my God to 
4mpk>re her recovery ! But I concealed my feel- 
ings from her observation. Although fenfible 
of her danger, fhe never communicated the leaft 
apprehenfion. Smiles arofe upon her cheeks 
whenever I entered or quitted the chamber. 
Although worn down by this fatal diftemper, 
a prey to the mod corroding griefs, the fharpeit 
#nd moft intolerable pains, ftie made no com- 
plaint. She mildly anfwered all my queftions 
by fome fliort fcntence, but without entering 
into any detail. Her decay and approaching 
diflbiution became obvious to the eye; but 
to the laft moment of her life, her countenance 
preferved ^ fe(:enity correfpondent to the purity 
of her mind and the afFeftionate tendernefs of 
her heart./ 

Thus I beheld my dear, my only daughter, 
: after a lingering fufferance of nine long months, 
expire in my arms ! — Exclufive of the ufual in- 
ternal appearances which attend a confumption 
of the lungs, the liver was extremely large, the 
^omach uncommonly fmall and contraftcd, and 
G 4 the 
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the vlfcera much overcharged. So many actacks;^ 
alas ! were needlcfs to the conqueft. She had 
been the fubmiffive vidim of ill health from 
her carlieft infancy; her appetite was almoft 
feone when we left Swisserland j a refidence 
which fhe quitted with her ufual fwcetnefs of 
temper, and without difcovering the fmallell: 
regret, although a young man, as handfome ia 
his perfon as he was amiable in the qualities of 
his mind, the objeft of her firft, of her only 
affeftion, a few weeks afterwards put a^ end to his 
cxiftence in dcfp^ir^ §f. 

The few happy days wc patted at HanovbR|| 
where fhe was much refpedled and beloved, Ihc 
amufed herfelf by compofing religious prayers, 
which were afterwards found among her papers, 
and in which Ihe implores death to afford her a 
fpeedy relief from her pains: during the fame 
period fhe wrote alfo many letters, always affeft- 
ing, and frequently fublime. They were filled 
with exprefTions of the fame defire fpeedily to 
re -unite her foul with the Author of her days. 
The laft words my dear, my wcU-belpved child 
uttered, amidft the mofl painful agonies, were 
thefe ; " To-day I fhall tafte the joys of Heaven !" 

We fhould be unworthy of this bright exam- 
ple, if, after having feen the fevercfl fuffering^ 

fuflaincd 
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iuftained by a female in the earlieft period of life^ 
and of the weakeft conftitution by nature, we 
permitted our minds to be dejedted by misfor- 
tunes, when by the fmallcft degree of courage 
we may be enabled to furmount them s a female 
who, under the anguifh of inexpreffible torments, 
never permitted the figh of complaint to cfcape 
from her lips; but fubmitted with filent refig- 
nation to the will of Heaven, in hope of 
meeting widi reward hereafter. She was ever 
aftivc, invariably mild, and always compaflionatc 
to the miferies of others.. But we, who have 
before our eyes the fublim^ inftruftions which a 
charafter thus virtuous and noble has given us, 
under the preffure of a fatal difcafe, under the 
horrors of continued and bitter agonies; we, 
who like her alplre to the attainment of the glorious 
feat of happinefs and peace, refufe to fubmit 
to the fmalleft facrifice, make no endeavour 
to oppofe the ftorms of fortune by the exertion 
of courage, or to acquire that patience and 
refignation which a candid examination of our 
own hearts, and a filent communion with God, 
would certainly afford. 

Sensible and unfortunate beings ! the lighteft 
afHi<5tions, when compared with griefs like mine, 
drive you, at prefent, to difquietude and defpair, 
15ut you may give credit to experience, they 

will 
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* 
mil eventually raife your minds ibovc the 
low confidcrations of the world, and give a 
ftrcngth tx) your powers which you now con- 
ceive to be impoflible, ,You now think- your- 
felves ilink into the <icepeft abyfs of fufFcring and 
forrowj but the time will foon arrive, when 
you will perceive yourfeives in that happy ftatc 
which lies between af| attachment to Earth and a 
fond deyotipn to Heaven, You will then <njoy 
^ calm repofc, be fufceptible of pleafures equally 
fubftantial and Ibblime, and gam, inftead of ta« 
inidtuous anxieties for life, the fcrene and <pom« 
fortaW^hopetrf iiniTxortality, Sleffcd, fupremely 
Hefled is he who knows th^ vahie of retirement; 
and trafiquillity 5 who |s capable of enjoying the 
filence 'of the groves^ and all the pleafurcs of 
jural Solitude, The foul then taft^s cclcftial 
delight ^ven under the d^epeft impreflkms of 
forrow and deje<ftion, regains its flrengthi coUeftsi 
new courage, and afts with perf^ freedom. 
The eye looks with fortitude on the tranfient 
fufferings of difcafe 5 the mind no longer feels ^ 
dread of being alone 5 and we learn to cultivate^ 
during the remainder of our lives, a bed of 
j-ofes round eycn the tomb of death, \ 
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T^tl IN^LVSNCX OF $0hirV3% VfOK Tfifi mikh^ 

J^HE uieftimable vdue of liberty can only be 
4:oiiceived by minds that are free. ^ Slaves are 
fqrced to be cq^tent even in ^eir bondage, He 
who has been long toflfed about by the viciffitudes 
of fortune ; who has learned from the fufferings of 
his own experience, to form a juft eftimatc 
pf men and things j who can examine every 
obje<5t with impartiality s and,- walking in the 
lleep and narro'^ paths of virtue, derives hb 
Jiappinefs from ^^^ ^'^^ ^i^^^ ^^^y ^^ accounted 

The path of virtue is indeed ipuggedj, dreary^ 
4wd unfocial; but it condu6ls the mind from 
painfid difficulties *to fubUme re|)ofe, and gendy 
-parries us over the acclivities of life into the 
4elightful and extenfivc plains of happinefs and 
cafe. The love of Solitude, when cultivated to 
a certain extent at an early period of our lives, 
inlpires the mind with virtue, and raifes it to a 
l^blc iodepejodence. Jt is 'to fuch charatSters alone 
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that my precepts can prove ufefiil ; or that I 
Itfrre pretend to point out the avenue to true 
felicity. 

I DO frot however wifh, in conducing thctn 
tatke retreats of SoUtude^ ta lead them through 
the paths of mifcry^ but would rather induce 
liiem to feek retirement from a diflike to diffi- 
patioft, a diftafte to the idle pleafirres of life, a 
contempt for the treacherous profcffions of the 
woKLU^ and a dread of being feduced by its. 
iafinuating and deceitful gaieties* 

Mawy men have in Solitude acquired Co great 
JL Ibperiority as to enable them to defy events : 
many champions of virtxje, like the majeftic cedar 
which braves the fury of the loudeft wind, have 
icfifted in retirement all the ftornw of vice; 
Some few indeed have retained even in Solitude 
Ae weakneffes of human nature ; but many others 
fcave proved, that wifdom cannot degenerate 
even b the moft dreary feclufion. Vifitcd by 
the auguft fpirits of the dead, left to liften to 
their own thoughts, and fecluded from the .fight 
cf every breathing ohjeft, they muft coavcrfe 
with God alone. 

There are two periods of life in which Soli- 
tude becomes peculiarly ufeful : in youth, to 
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abquire.a fund of ufeful information) to form 
the outline of the charafter we mean to fupport, 
and to fix the modes of thinking wc ought 
through life invariably to purfue: in age, to 
caft a retrofpeftiv^ eye on the. courfe of life wc 
have led, to refleft on the events that have hap- 
pened, upon all the flowers we have gathered, 
upon all the tempefts we have furvived. 

Lord Boling broke fays, th^t there is not 
a deeper nor a finer obfervation in all Lord 
Ba<:on's works than the following: *^ We muft 
'^ chufe betimes fuch virtuous obje£ls as are pro- 
*' portioned to the means we have of purfuing 
*' them, and as belong particularly to the ftations 
** we are in, and the duties of thofe ftations* 
^* We muft determine and fix our minds in fuch 
*^ manner upoi?i them, that the purfuit of them 
^* may become the bufinejsy and the attainment 
** of them the end of our whole lives*. Thus 
** wc fliall imitate the great operations of nature, 
*^ and not the feeble, flow, and imperfeft ope- 
" rations of art. We muft not proceed, in form- 

• Lord Bolingbroke^ in his *' Idea of a Patriot King!^ 
bas paraphrafed the original, ** Ut continiib <vertat et effta^metfe 
*' animus 9 una opera, in virtuies omnes^ in order to apply it 
with greater efFcft to the occalicn for which he quotes it. 
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** ing the moral charaftef, as a ftatuary proccc^lS 
" in forming a ftatue, who works fometimcs on 
•* the face, fometimcs on one part^ and fome- 
*^ times on another j but we miift proceed, and 
" it is in our power to proceed, as Nature does 
*^ in forming a flower, or anjr other oif her pro-* 
*' duftions ; rudimenta partium omnium Jhnul parit 
** et produciti fhe throws out altogether and at 
*^ once the whole fyftem of every beingj and the 
*' rudiments of all the parts/' 

Ye amiable youths^ from >^hole mlricls tb^if 
artifices and gaieties of the world have not yet 
obliterated the precepts of a virtuous education; 
who are not yet infedled with its inglorious vanities; 
who, ftill ignorant of the tl^icks and blandifhments 
of fedudlion, have preferved the defire to perform 
fome glorious aftion, and retained the powers 
to accomplifh it ; who, in the midft of feafting^ 
dancing, and affemblies, feel an inclination to 
cfcape from their unfatisfaftory delights. Soli-: 
TuDE will afford you a fafe aTylum. Let the 
voice of experience recommend you to cultivate 
a fondnefs for domeftic pleafures, to roufe and 
fortify your fouls to noble deeds, to acquire 
that fine and noble fpirit which teaches you to 
cftimate the characters of men, and the pleafures 
of fociety, by their intrinfic values. To accom- 
plifh this end, it is abfolutely necefTary to force 

2 yourfelves 
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yotirfeivcs from a world too trifling and infig- 
nificant to afford great exaniple^. It is in 
ftudying the charadefs of the Greeks^ the Rjsmansi 
the EngUJhy that you muft learn to furmount 
every dii^culty. In What nation wiU you find 
more celebrated inftances of human greatnefs \ 
What people pofleis more valour, courage, firm-- 
nefs^ and knowlege, a greater love for the 
arts and fciences! But do not deceive your- 
felves by a belief, that in wearing the hair 
€ut Jbort you will acquire the charadler of" 
EngliJlMen: inftead of fuch fopperies you muft 
eradicate the vices, fubdue the weaknefles of your 
nature, and imitate them only in their peculiar 
greatncls. It is the love of liberty, the qualities 
rf courage, penetration, fublimity of fentiment^ 
and Ibength of reafon, that conftitute the true 
EngUfimMUy and not their cropt hair, half-boots, 
and jockey hats* It is virtue alone, and not 
titlesy that elevate the charaders of men, /An 
ilhiftrious defcent is certainly an advantage, but 
not a meri^r But you have already formed a 
prefer eftiniate of thefe fplendid trifles, and 
learned that he who venerates fuch little objefts 
can never attain to griatness. Women may 
boaft of hereditary defcent, of a line of anceftors, 
who dining a courfe of centuries, were per- 
haps diftinguiftied merely by the Iplendour of 
iheir equipages, and the numl^rs of humble 

citijzens 
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citizens who followed them on foot. But til 
tracing your genealogies^ reckon only thofc 
your anceftors who have performed great and 
glorious a(5tions> whofe fame adorns the pages of 
their country's hiftory, and whofe admired cha- 
rafters diftant nations continue to applaud : never, 
however, lofe fight of this important truth, that 
no one can be truly great until he has gained a 
knowledge of himfelf* 

Life opens two paths to the choice of man. 
The one leads to a fragrant garden and delight- 
ful groves, perfumed with the fwceteft odours, 
where a verdant bed, bedecked with rofes, in- 
vites the enchanted fenfes to a foft repofe $ this 
i^ that path of Pleafure which the multitude are 
fo eafily fcduced to follow; and where mufic, 
dancing, and love, are thought to convey fuch 
variety of delight. The other is a kfs frequented 
way, always tirefome, fometimes rugged, the 
progrefs through it flow, and filled with danger-* 
ous precipices, down which the toiling paflenger 
often fells, while he thinks his footing certain 
and fecure. A dark unbounded defart, filled 
with the cries of favage animals, the bodings 
cf the raven, and the fliivering hiffes of the 
wily ferpent, then prefents itfelf to the affrighted 
mind. The path of Pleafure condufts us to 
the WORLD, but the rugged path of Virtue 

leads 
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icads to HONOUR. The one winds through fo- 
cicty to places and employments either in the 
tity or at court ; the other, fooner or later, kadi 
to Solitude. Upon the one road a man may; 
perhaps become a villain; a villain rendered 
^ear and amiable by his vices to fociety. Upon 
the other road, it is trucj he may be hated and 
defpifed ; but he will become a man after my 
otvn heart. ^ 

The rudiments ot a great charafter can only 
be formed in Solitude. It is there alone that 
the folidity of thought, the fondnefs for aftivity, 
the Abhorrence of indolence, which coiiftitute 
the charafters of a hero and a sage, are firfl: 
icquir^d. Many Germans of my atjquaintance 
•lived, during their refidence at the univcrfity, 
totally uhconnefl-ed with fociety* They fhunned 
the fafhidnabfe vices of the collegians, preferved 
their native purity, and, by an adopted ftoicifm, 
continued hot only chafte but ftudious. They 
are now> however, become minifters of ftate, 
celebrated writers, and profound philofophers, 
ivho have "difFufed wilHom by their examples, ba- 
nifhed prejudice by their" writings, and taught 
vulgar minds new roads to opulence and eafe. 

A tRitiuTE of the highefk gratitude is due 

to the poblf character who obferved, " That 
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*' when a youth of folid parts withdraws him- 
*' fclf from the world, becomes melancholy 
*^ and filent, and teftifies by the aufterity of his 
** manners and the coldnefs of his feelings, with 
*' what difguft the contemptible beings with 
•' whom he has affociated have infpired his foul ; 
*' when his mind, emitting its rays like flafhes of 
*^ lightning in the obfcurity of a dark night, 
^' occafionally darts forth and then falls into 
*^ a long and filent calm ; when all around him 
*' feems a painful void, and every objeft only 
*' infpires his mind with new averfion ; you 
** then behold, notwithftanding he has not 
*^ openly complained, a happy plant, which 
•^ only requires the cultivation of a judicious 
*' hand to bring forth its fruits, and difclofe its 
•' beauties. O ! apply to it a foftering care. 
•' It will greatly arid abundantly repay the cul- 
•' ture it receives ; and furely he who impedes 
** the progrefs of fuch a charafter, is the moft 
*' deteftable of murderers/* 

To rear a youth of this defcription would form 
the joy and pleafure of my future days. I would 
nourifh him in my very heart. I would watch 
over him with the tenderefl: care. I would con- 
ceal his growing virtues from the jealous and 
malignant obfervation of envious eyes ; prevent 
their endeavours to fupprefs the efforts of fupe- 

rior 
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rior genius ; and with a fingle whifper drive 
^way thofe noxious vermin, enervated and in- 
fipid men of falhioh, from my healthful plant. 
1£, however, fuch a youth did not immediately 
liften to my voice, and become obedient to my 
precepts, but ftill liftened to the allurements of 
the world, I would let him occafionally fail among 
the rocks of life, and, permitting him to be 
gently wrecked, Ihew him how experience, 
fuperior to the powers of youth, would have ef* 
caped the danger^ 

Solitude fometimes infpires a degree o^ ar- 
rogance and. conceit j but thefe defedts are foon 
eradicated. Mi focial intcrcourfe. MifanthroJ)y, 
contempt of folly, and pride of fpirit, is, in $, 
noble mind, changed, by the maturity . of age^ 
into dignity of charafter; 'and that fear of the 
opinion of the world which awed the weak* 
nefs and inexperience of youth, is fucceeded 
by firmnefs, and an exalted contempt of thofe 
falfe appearances by which it was fubdued. 
The fatires once fo dreaded lofe all their force ; 
the mind judges of things not as they are, 
but as they ought to be j and feeling a con- 
tempt of vice rifes i&to a noble enthufiafm for 
virtue, and draws from the conflift a rational 
experience and compaffionate feeling which ne^ 
vef die, 

Hz But 
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But there is alfo a (cience of the heart tod 
frequently neglefted, and with which it is ne- 
ccffaiy, at leaft as far as it is poffible, to fami- 
fiafife ourfelves in early youth. This is the nob- 
ble feience of philofophy, which forms the cha- 
rafters of men, which teaches us to attain the 
end we wifh rather by the blandifhments of love 
than by the efforts of power; a^fcience which 
correfts the cold diftates of rcafon by the warm 
feelings of the heart, opens to view the dangers 
to which they are expofed, awakens the dor- 
mant faculties of the mind, and prompts them to 
the praftice of all the virtues. 

Dion* was educated in all the bafencfs and 
fervility of courts j accuftomed to a life of foft- 
defs and effeminacy; and tamted by that more 

• DjON, the fon of Hifparitmsy a Syracufan, by flatter- 
ing the vices and promoting the pleafures of the tyrant Dionjufius, 
became his favourite, and of courfe his flave. Plato, who 
at the requeft of Dion had come to refide at the tyrant's court, 
converted the mind of his young pupil hy the divine precept* 
of his philofophy ; but by preferring the dictates of virtue to 
thofe of vice he rendered himfelf odious in the eyes of Diony- 
iius, who banifhed him to Greece. The popularity which 
the practice of Plato's precepts t^d acquired him, increafed 
by his abfence ; and he was invited to refcue his country from 
ilavery. He accordingly coll e6led a numerous force in Greece, 
entered the port of Syracufe with only two fliips, and in three 
days reduced the empire under his power. Translator. 

pernicious 
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pernicious poifon which flows from idle pomp,- 
inconfideratc profufion, and abandoned plea- 
jTures : but no fooner had he convcrfed with the 
divine Plato, and acquired a tafte for that re- 
fined philofophy which leads to a life of virtue, 
than his whole foul became deeply enamoured of 
its ch^rxD^ 

' The infpiration which Dion caught from 
reading the works of Plato, every mother may 
filently and unperceived, pour into the mind 
of her child. Philofophy, from the lips of a 
wife and fenfible mother, penetrates into the 
mind through jthe feelings of the heart. Who 
is not fond of walking even through the roughefl; 
and moft difficult path, when conduft^d by the 
hand they love ? What fpecies of inftru&ion 
can excel the fweet leiTons which proceed from ' 
a^fem^k mind endowed with a found under* 
ftanding, an elevated ftyle of thinking, an4 
whofe heart feels all the afFeftion that her pre- 
cepts infpire ? Oh may every inother fo en- 
dowed be bleffed with a child who fondly re- 
tires with her to her clofet, aijd liftens .with dcr 
light to h^f inftruftions j who, with a book in 
his pocket, loves to climb among the rocks 
^lonej who, when engaged in rural Iport, 
throws hiipfelf at the foot of fome venerable 
-Wc, and fecks rather to traqe pu.t great and il- 

^- H J luftrious 
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luftrious charaftcrs in the pages of Plutarch, 
than to toil for game in the thickets of the fur- 
rounding woods. The wifhes of a mother are 
accompliftied when the Solitude and filence of 
the forefts excite fuch thoughts in the mind of 
her beloved child*; when he thinks that he 
has feen the world, and knows that there are 
ftill greater charaftcrs than Mayors or Kings. 
Characters like thefe enjoy more pure and ele- 
vated pleafures than the gaming-table or affem- 
blies are capable of affording : at every interval 
of leifure they feek the ftiades of Solitude with 
rapture and delight ; the love of literature and 
philofophy have infpired their mipds from the 
carlicft infancy, and warmed their hearts at 
every fubfequent period of their lives j and, 
amidft the greateft dangers, they preferve that 
delightful tafte which has power to banifh me- 
lancholy from the deepeft cavern, and dejeftion 
from the moft frightful defcrt. 

But as every well-difpofed mind muft be dlf- 
gufted and rendered unhappy by the intercourfe 
of cities, in which it is the general lot of youth 
to be placed, it may be advantageous to Ihew 

• *' Mirum eft!^ fays the Younger Pliny, " ut animus agita- 
«* tione motuqtie forforis excitetur. Jam undique Jihva et Solitudo 
" ipfirumque illud Jtleniium, quod venationi datur, magna cogita-^ 
« tjms mitamentajunt%*\ 

how 
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how many rcfourccs a wife and fenfiblc man, 
whatever may be his fituation in life, his ag^, 
or his country, may find in Solitude, againft the 
infipidity. of fociety, and all the falfe and deceitful 
joys of the world. 

Provincial towns poffefs in this refpefl: 
many advantages over great and populous cities. 
With what fuperior pleafure do we pafs our 
time, how much more leifure, liberty, and quie- 
tude we enjoy in an humble village than in the 
diftrafting variety of a great city ! The morn- 
ing is not here deftroyed by endlefs mcffages of 
compliment, or by inceffant pi'opofals of fome 
new fcheme to kill the day. Domeftic cares and 
comforts, the occupation of the mind or more 
delightful intercourfes of friendfhip and of love, 
are here preferred to ceremonious vifits. The 
quietude of rural retirement affords us oppor- 
tunity to follow the courfe of our fentiments and 
ideas, to examine whether they are jufl before 
we determine on our choice ; in great cities, on 
the contrary, men aft firfl, and refledt on their 
conduft afterwards. In a village, the impref- 
lions we receive are more lively and profound ; 
whilfl in great cities time is entirely employed to 
r reate amufements, which vanifh the moment they 
are approached; the bofom enjoys no repofe i 
ajid while it fighs. for reft, the hope> defire, 
■ y H4 ambU 
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' ambition, languor, difguft, and contrition which^ 
it eternally feels, drives it for ever away. 

The minds, however, of thofe who have re- 
tired to the calm fcenes of rural life, are fre- 
quently as vacant and deferted as the hamlets 
in which, they live; and they find the leifure, 
the happy leifure which they enjoy without 
knowing its value, tedious and irkfome. There 
are, indeed, very fpw who have acquired the 
art of rendering Solitude ufeful and rational^ 
Men of rank proudly fancy that their honour 
would be degraded by the Company "of ruftics^ 
and, ' in confequence > of this miftaken idea, 
prefer a life of conftraint, and live in fplendid 
langour, rather than enjoy a free and happy 
intercourfc with rational and honeft peafants. 
The reverfe ought to be adopted, elpeci^ 
ally by difcontented m;nds : they ought to, 
mix familiarly in the company of honeft 
men, and acquire the cfteem of all by kind-i 
nefs and attention. The lowUeft clown c^a-» 
ble of communicating a new thought or agree- 
able jTentiment, is a very interefting companion 
to an idle man, tormented as he mufl: be by 
vexation and ill-humour. The humbleft cha^ 
rafter is not to be delpifed ; andl in the rural re 7. 
treat the shepherd and the king Ihould live 
on equal t^tm%^ forget t;]be paltry dillinftions of 
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birth, and all thofe prejudices which the opi- 
jiions of the worl4 have raifed refpefting the dif- 
ference of their fituation.^ Rational condefcenr 
fion will command applaufe, and prevent the 
lower ordefs of men from reprobating the vena-, 
lity of their fuperiors, only becaufe the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhoo4 refufe to admit them 
into their company.- 

. To live happily in the country, nlen muft 

\ deport themfelyes peaceably and affably to every 

• one, feel and exercifc a concern for the interefts 

of others, and devote a certain portion of their 

timp jto the company and converfation of theif 

inferiors, "^ . ' 

- The advantages which the mind gains by the 
Solitude of a fequeftered vills^e, when it once" 
J>egins to feel difguft at the tirefome intercourfea 
pf the great world, is inconceivable. Life is 
no where fo completely enjoyed; the happy 
days' of youth are no ^where more advantage- 
pufly employed;' a i^tional mind can no where 
find greiter opportunities of employing its time ; 
^he-dangers even of Solitude itfelf are no where 
fooner learned, or more eafily avoided. A fequefr 
jered village may be corifidered as a convenTj^ 
ponfifting of a fclcft fociety of perfons diftantiy 
fCtir^ from this world^. whofe wkked paffions 

m 
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no fooner ferment than they cvaporafe, but 
whofe virtues equally increafc by the intercourfes 
i>f congenial minds, or, the only alternative, a 
fcclufion from all fociety. 

The mind cannot fuffer a more odious tyranny 
than prevails in the government of a municipal 
town s where not only the rich citizen erefts him- 
lelf into a proud mafter over his lefs wealthy equals, 
but where the contracted notions of this little ty- 
rant become, if unoppofed, the ftandard of rea- 
fon to all .the town. Towns, although they may 
in fome refpedts refemble villages, differ ma- 
terially as to their internal government and 
police. 

The. members of fmall Republics care only 
for themfelves, and feel little anxiety about any- 
thing that paffes beyond their own limits. The 
all powerful and imperious Governor confiders 
his little^ territory as the univerfc. His breath 
i alone dA:ides every queftion that is propofed at 
the Guild HALL^and the reft of his time is 
wholly occupied fn maintaining his influence 
over the minds of his fellow-citizens, by rela- 
ting private anecdotes, circulating fuperftitious 
tales, talking of the price of corn, the colleftion 
of tythes, the rents of his manors, hay-harveft^ 
vintage- time, or the next market. Next to 
5 Goo^ 
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God, he is within his own territory the greateft 
man upon the face of the earth. The honcft 
labourer crouches with fear and trembling in 
the prefence of his redoutable majefly; for he 
knows the ruin that awaits his anger. The 
thunder of Heaven is lefs terrible than the wrath 
of an upftart magiftrate ; for the one foon palTps 
away, but the other remains for ever. The 
figure of Juftice here raifes its proud head, and 
looks down with contempt on the humble fuitor: 
the arbitrary magiftrate governs, orders, cen- 
fures, and condemns, without regard to right 
or wrong; and the fentence he pronounces fre- 
quently configns HONOUR to infamy, while it 
raifes vice to credit and applaufe. 

The inhabitants of a municipal town are ge- 
nerally addifted to law ; and an attorney 
is in their eyes the brighteft genius. The voice 
of Reafon is an empty found, and crie§ in vain 
for juftice ; for they only believe that right 
which THE law decrees. To fecede from their 
factious meetings, to r^^^QjjjL with impartiality, 
to think with candour, or flpaft with liberality, 
only excites their jealoufy and deteftation. Of 
.ftudy and refleftion, except among the clergy, 
they have no idea ; and language will not fur- 
nifh any word expreflive of the high contempt 
in which they hold a literary charaftcr. Reajm 
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and JuperJiUion art, in their minds, fynonimou$ 
terms. If a hen has laid her egg before their 
door, a crow has croaked upon the chimney- 
top, a moufc has run along the floor, they fool- 
iflily believe fomc dire misfortune is impending j 
wd the man who dares to fmile at their credu- 
lity, is, in their conceit, loft to every fenfe of 
virtue and religion. They are yet ignorant that 
men are not free thinkers , for humbly doubting 
whether the fpots we frequently obferve on 
Jinen announce the death of fome beloved rela-- 
tion* Unconfcious that there are men of inde- 
pendent fpirits in the world, they. think, alas! 
that no important fervice can be performed but 
by a loud harangue in their Xown-Hall, and 
that no man can acquire the countenance of the 
gi-eat and good who has dared to oppofe the lead- 
ers of their little town. But who, except fuch 
beings, would fo tamely endure a mean iubmiffion 
to the little tyrant of their poor domain ? An ho- 
peft man will only bow before the Deity himfelf ; 
will only fubmit to the laws which he himfelf 
has made 5 will on]fc| reverence fuperior talents, 
virtue, jnerit 5 andwnile at the vain wrath anci 
ludicrous appearance of the provincial magif-* 
trate, when he receives him in anger with his 
Jiat upon his head. But of fuch a charafter they 
fiave no idea : they do not perceive that Slan,^ 
PE^, the common fcourge of every country- 
% town^ 
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fown, is the vice of narr6w-ipinded meh, who 
vifit merely to fpy out their neighbour's con- 
duft, and report every tranfaftion of his houfe^ 
his kitchen, or his cellar, with malevolent am- 
plification. To men fo ignorant it would be 
vain to fay, that Solitude would foon im- 
prove their faculties, fubdue their faults, ren- 
der them fuperior to the meannefs of envy, 
the difgrace of flarider, irifpire them with 
noble ardour to feek the path of knowledge, 
and enable them to puffue with hardinefs and 
vigour the prize of ViiItue. 

/ • pHtLANtHRpPY, however extended, will not 
' lilfnce the tongue of envy -, for the jealoufy of 
th'e world will attribute the beft aftions to in- 
terefted motives : to avoid therefore the ranco- 
foiis malevolence of envious minds, we muft, 
with an exception of thofe whofe virtues we re* 
vere, turn our backs on mankind, and by re- 
tiring into Solitude prevent the appetite pf 
Slander from growing by what it feeds on. 

A You>rG Jnan, however wtuous he may be, 
•who afpires to advance himfelf in life, will not 
in the world, find the leaft affiftance. The fa- 
Ihionable circles will certainly afford him nei- 
ther information nor encouragement ; for virtue 
in thefe places is neither known or beloved. . If 

his 
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his pcrfon fhould excite attention, the fentiments 
he utters will not be undcrftood -, the company 
will confider him as a weak ridiculous charafter,. 
who, inftead of feeking by adulation to gain the 
interefts of the great and powerful, prefers the 
pleafure of writing or reading by himfelf. In 
vain has he been reared in the bofom of a libe- 
ral and enlightened family 5 in vain has he re- 
ceived his education among the noblefl: charac- 
ters ; in vain are his principles eftablilhed by a 
correfpondence with the beft and moft learned 
philofophers of the age ; for thefe advantages 
only excite envy, and afford greater inducement 
to opprefs his aftivity and ftop his courfe. What 
man will continue to patronize him, unlefs he 
becomes dexterous in affording ufeful accom- 
modation .to thofe in whofe hands the whole 
power refides; from whom alone hunger can 
receive bread, or induftry procure employment ; 
to whofe will every thing is fubmitted s who 
direft and govern every movement ; and by 
whofe nod honour, fame, and efleem, are con- 
ferred or taken aw» ? His mind muft cautioufly , 
conceal the fuperioTity of its knowledge i his 
eyes muft appear blind to what he fees 5 his 
heart feem fenfelefs of what he feels ; he muft 
conftantly liften to a loofe and frothy conver- 
fation, during which, however fatiguing it may 
be, he is denied the privilege of yawning, and 

is 
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is ruined for ever, if by his lilence he permits 
the (hadow of diffatisfa6lion to appear. He will 
be dcfpifcd as a man of fenfe and underftandingj 
notvf^ithftanding he ufes every endeavour to be 
thought otherwife*. Surrounded by fo much 
deformity, both he and his friends might blufh 
for want of that diftinguifhing eminence uport 
the back, but that he hears them gravely talk 
at the Hotel de Ville upon- the important care of 
a ftable, much oftener than they meet in London 
and Verjailles to decide upon the fate of Europe j 
and muft fit with as much attention to hear 
them argue upon the right of a partition-wall, 
as if he was placed in the fynod of the Gods* 
Perceiving, therefore, that prcfumption, igno- 
rance, and proud ftupidity, are ^infinitely in 
higher eftimation than the noblefl: exercife of 
reafon j that men of the dulleft apprehenfions 
are the mofl: forward and impudent; that their 
vain and idle boaftings alone model the wit and 
dire6t the opinion of the day ; that envy fafl:ens 
itfelf moft inveterately upon the enlightened 
and well-informed ; that philofophy is confider- 
cd as a contemptible 3llirium, and liberty mif- 
taken for a Ipirb of revolt : perceiving, in Ihort, 

♦ '* A man of an enlightened mind," fays Helvetius, 
•• with whatever addrefs he may conceal his charafter, can 
i! never foexaMyrefembka fool as a foolrefembleshimfelf." 

that 
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that it is impoflibic to fuccecd unlefs .by means 
of the nioft lervilc complaifance and degrading 
fubmiffion, what can fave a fcnfible :ind inge- 
nuous youth from the perils of fuch a fcene but 
•—Solitude ? 

The poor poet Martial*, on his return to 
Bihilis, the place of his nativity, in Spaifty after 
having lived thirty-four years among the moft 
learned 'and enlightened men of Rome, found 
it a dreary defert, a frightful Solitude. Forced 
to aflbciatc with pcrfons who felt no pleafure in 
the elegant delights of literature or the fciences, 
a painful languor feized his mind, and he fighed 
inceflantly to revifit the beloved metropolis 
where he had acquired fuch univerfal fame ; 
where his good fenfe, his penetration, his fa-*, 
gacity were duly applauded, and immortality 
promifed to his writings, by the encomiums 
they received from the Yoxinger Pliny, as pof- 
fefling equal fharpnefs, wit, and cafe : but on 
the contrary, in the ftupid town of Bibilis his 
fame only acquired him that which in fmall 
cities will ever attend an excellent charafter, envy 
and contempt. 



♦ *' Accedit hisi^^ jTays Martial, in the Preface to'thd 
Twelfth Book of iiis Lpigrams, " \mmcipalium jruhrgo Pentium 
«' et judiui hco li%Gr^^ad'Vfr/iu §ued dij/icile eft habere quotidi^ 
•* bonum ftomachum*'* 

If 
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If, therefore, you are obliged in the circles of 
fafhion to be abfurd through politenefs, and 
blind with your eyes completely open ; forced 
to conceal your ideas ; to fubdye your feelings ; 
Jo liften with attention to that which you would 
rather be deaf than hear 5 if you muft be chained 
to the flavery of the gaming table, although 
there is no punifliment to you fo fevere j if 
every happy thought muft be ftrangled in it* 
birth, all brilliancy of expreffion fuppreffed, the 
looks of love concealed, honeft truth difguifed 
and your whole time devoted to pleafe charafters 
who are ignorant of your merit; — O reflect ! 
—that in . fuch a fituation the enervated fpirit 
lies buried in cold obfcurity, like the fire in 
the flint untouched by fteel ; that your foul 
may languifh many ye<ars in this dangerous 
apathy; AND FLY by a noble effort from the feafts 
and coteries of your corrupted city to the tran- 
qmllity of domeftic comfort, the filence of the 
groves, the fociety of your own heart, and the 
charms of that ineftimable liberty which you have 
fo long negle£):ed to obtain. 

Fii;eed from the woriid, the veil which dim- 
mcor the fight iminediately vani&es ; the clouds 
which obfcured the light of reafon difappearj 
the painful burthen which oppreffed the foul is 
^yiatcdi we no longer wreftlc VfUh misfor- 

I tunes, 
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tunes, becaufc wc know how to foften them 4 
wc no longer murmur againft the difpenfations 
of Providence, but refleft with calmnefs and 
ferenity on the advantages we have derived from 
Solitude. The contented heart foon acquires 
the habit of patience j every corroding care flies 
from our breafts on the wings of gaiety; and 
on every fide agreeable and interefling fcenes 
prefent themfelves to our view : the brilliant fun 
fmking behind the lofry niountains, tingeing- 
their fnow^crowned fummits with rays of gold ; 
the feathered choir haftening to their mofly 
homes, to tafte the fv.^eets of calm repofe j the 
proud crowing of the amorous cock ; the flow 
march of the oxen returning from their daily 
toil; the noble aftivity of the generous fl:eed : 
furrounded by fuch dbjefts, we receive the vifits 
of intruders with an open air; and, provided 
they do not too frequently interrupt the pleafures 
of our retreat, we reconcile our hearts to all 
mankind. ' 

But it is fl:ill more neceflfary to fave ourfelves 
from the dangers of the metropolis than from 
thofc of the provincial towns. The follies ^nd 
vices of high-life are much more contagious than 
thofe of the fimple citizen ! How foon the fineft 
beams of the imagination die away, how foon 
docs goodnefs lofc its power, where fenfe' and 

truth 
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truth arc conftandy dcfpifed, and the virtues 
thrown afide as inconvenient and oppreffive! 
The human mind foon becomes weak and fu- 
perficial when feparaccd from thofe by whom it 
might be enlightened and adorned ^ all the finer 
feelings of the heart, the nobleft efforts of the 
mind, fuddenly decay in the company of thofe 
oftentatious charafters who affeft to difdain the 
pleafures of mixed focieties *4 

^^ /The great and fafhionable, however, are in 
'-<; fevery country efteemed the beft company j but 
tlje greaty unhappily, are not always the beft, 
i.:^* however they may contemn the inferior orders 
'" of itiankihdA Whoever can deduce his nobility 
through a courfe of fixteen defcents, the value 
, of his charafter is invariably fitted : the courts 
of princes and the manfions of the great are Open 
to receive him ; and where merit is overlooked, 
he almoft^ univerfally acquires precedency over 
the man whofe merit is his only recommenda- 
tion y but thofe qualities which alone can render 
him valuable as a man, his ExeiLLENCv muft 
learn in focieties where the powers of the mind 

* The French \s,^" JfemMees fans a'wvre melee "i^ to 
which is fubjoined the following explanation : *« Thefe, in 
•* the ftyle of the German nobility, afe affemblies from which 
<' not only all commontrs are excluded, but all thofe whofe 
f mtUitj is even liable to the leaft fiifpicion.'* 

'..,. I 2 and 
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and the virtues of the heart alone confer dignity 
and diftinftion. Let fuch a charadker, if he 
Ihould chance to find one folitary moment while 
he is waiting in the antichambcr of a princcj 
examine with rational calmnels all thofe high 
prerogatives of which he is fo proud ; which, in 
his eftimatioHj place him io much above the 
ordinary level of mankind, and induce him tor 
retrace his dcfcent to the creation of the world 5 
and he will find that titles and genealogres with- 
out MERIT, refemble thofe air-balloons which 
rife high only in proportion to their want of 
weight. 

In almoft every country, however, thcfe titles 
of nobility feparate a certain clafs of men from 
their fellow-citizens, who are in general better 
informed, more wife, more virtuous, and not 
unfrequently poffeffed of the only true nobility, 
a great and honourable character ! Men who 
rely only on a line of anceftry, not always the 
moft refpeftable, and on the mere diftinftion of 
birth, for their fame, rank, or eftablifhment in 
the world, never feek to acquire any other merit, 
becaufe it is the only one of which they have 
any idea. Such charaflers, it is true, have the 
honours of precedency, are generally acquainted 
with the neweft modes of drefs, conduiS with 
fuperior fl^ill the varying falhions^ underftand 

the 
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the BON-TON, exemplify the etiquette and man- 
ners of the day, and conceiving from thefc cir- 
cumftances that they were formed for the refine- 
ments of fenfuality and voluptuoufncfs, fancy 
thcmfelves of courfc endowed with the moft de^ 
licate and fenlible faculties. 

Languor and difguft, however, penetrate 
even into thofc illuftrious aflemblies from whence 
the pure and ancient nobility exclude the pro- 
phane vulgar. This propofition may perhaps at 
firft iHiew appear a paradox. But liften to the 
manner in which a lady, whofe perfonal qua- 
lifications rendered her more refpeftable than 
even the fplendour of her birth, explained the 
aenigma : 

** The men of whom our feleft parties "^are 
" compofcd, do not always poflcfs the lame 
<^ tafte and the fame fentiment with relpeft to 
*' thefc affemblies ; but it is ftill more rare for 
** the women to be really fond of them. It is, 
*' in general, the lot of the great to poffefs a 
** great deal by their birth, to defire much more 
^ than they poffefs, and to enjoy nothing: in 
*' confequencc of this difpofition, they fly to 
*' places of public refort in fearch of each other; 
*' they meet without feeling the fmalleft plea- 
**• furc, and mix among the group without being 
I J 5* obfcrvcd 
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" obfervcd." — " What is it then that re-unitca 
'' them ?" afkcd I. — " It is their rank," fhe 
n plied, " and afterwards cuftom, laflitude, and 
** the continual dcfirc of diffipation; a defire 
^* infcparably attached to perfons of our ciftl^i^ 
'' tion/' 

Since it is really poflible to experience dif- 
guft and languor in the aflemblies of the great, 
let us examine if Solitude may not have a ufcful 
influence on the minds of even this clafs of 
perfons. 

The nobility, mlfled by falft information, 
maintain, that all the pleafures of Solitude cen- 
tre in a contempt of the world and hatred of 
mankind, or, what is ftill worfe, that mifan- 
thropy is the only bafis on which they are 
founded. On the contrary, I am perfeftly fatis- 
fied that their minds feel much more fpleen and 
mortification on their return from a public af- 
fembly, than they pofTeflTed when they quitted 
home — to fee the world. The fober voice of 
reafon is there but faintly heard -, while the light 
unmeaning tongue of folly is liftened to with 
delight : our intelleftual communications afford 
jio relifh ; no reciprocity of fcntimcnt prevails ; 
the appearance of fatisfaftion frequently excites 
pnvy, and fcrenity of mind is mifconftrued into 

fadncfs^ 
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fadnefs. The refpcftive members of a numerous 
ajQTembly are m general aftuated by fuch differ- 
ent and oppofite interefts, that it is injpoffible to 
reconcile them with. each other. Xl:ASk that young 
and lovely girl, if in a public affembly fhe al- 
ways experienced the pleafures which fhe hoped 
to find ? Afk her. If her heart is not tortured 
with vexation when the rich and youthful beau*, 
negledlful pf her charms, pays his addrefTe^ 
to fome rival beauty ? Afk this rival beauty. 
What pangs her bofom feels when fhe perceives 
herfelf fupplanted by fome happier fair ? and 
let this lafl acknowledge the kind of pleafure fhe 
receives, if her admirer pays the leafl attention 
even to her own friend, the fair female whom her 
heart adores. Afk that fpber-feeming matron, 
whole bofom heretofore has felt thefe torments, If 
flie is not convulfed by pain when higher com- 
pliments are pafTed on the beauty of youth than 
gn the wifdom of age ?.V'. 

An Englifh gentleman whom I met in Ger- 
many faid, in a manner extremely lively, " There 
•' arc women who are eternally jealous that you 
'^ do not pay them fufficient refpeft, and who, 
*' in confequence, affume an arrogance which 
" would be infupportable even in an emprefs; 
*' while fhe might, by complacent fmiles, not 
•^ only render every one about her pleafed 
I 4 '^ and 
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** and happy, but obtain their admiration andl 
" applaufe. The falfe dignity of fuch charac- 
^* tcrs ruffles their tempers like the quills upon 
** the frctflii porcupine, or the feathers of a tur- 
key-cock in wrath." 

The moft diffipated man muft furcly vie^ 
fuch characters with abhorrence and difguftj 
and if he ferioufly reflefts how many there ar* 
who, carelefs of diftinguilhing between appear- 
ances and reality, feel with equal indifference 
the love of truth and dread of falfehood ; how 
frequently the perfons who compofc what is ftyled 
GOOD COMPANY are, even in the judgment and 
opinion of their finc^reft and moft liberal ad- 
mirers, dazzled by, falfe brilliartcy, and grati- 
fied by the moft trifling, information ; that they 
Ihun with terror the advantages of refkftion, 
tranquillity, and Solitude ; that they prefer a 
life of inceflant diflipation^ and feldom confult 
their judgments or exercife their underftandings ; 
that they rather expcft to receive pleafurc from 
others than endeavour to find it wkhin them- 
felves ; conduct themfclves by cafual advice, 
rather than take the trouble of thinking for 
themfdves; that amidft .the moft favourable 
opportunities to obferrc and ftudy the human 
charafter, they neither think nor fpeak but by 
the irtfi^rn^tion of others i thai they guide them- 

fclvc^ 
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fclves by the prejudices of their education, the 
pride of their rank, and the diftates of fafliion j 
that they blindly adopt and defend the reigning 
opinion of the moment, and revolve continually 
rourid the fame circle of defeftive notions, falfe 
ideas, and obfcure expreflionsi — in reflefting 
on thefe errors, the moft diffipated man muff 
exclaim with one of the moft virtuous and re- 
fpeftable fages of Germany, " To be forced to 
^' frequent this good cotnpanyy is, to a thinking 
" and judicious ' mind, one of the gfeateft tor- 
^^ ments of life : 'but when a wife man is 
^^ obliged from indilpenfable motives to endure 
" the torment, he will learp by experience to 
*^ feel, in a ftill higher degree, the ineftimable 
^^ value of a rational Solitude// 

Men of the world therefore, if they a£l with 
candour, and fincerely examine the merits of thefe 
focieties^ will foon contemn fuch noify and tu- 
multuous fcenes; and, preferring the calm de- 
lfts of Solitude, will feel a happy inclination to 
difplay, in more laudable purfuits, the ftrength 
and energies of the mind. 

In the frequent viciflitudes, embarraffments, 
aid diftradtions of public pleafures, the inteU 
k<9;ual flame expires. 

Bv 
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By a fcrupulous attention to all thofc ceremo-» 
nics which politencfs exads, we may, indeed, 
pay the court of flattery to both high and low j 
but we alfo thereby mofl- ftiamefuUy facrifice our 
lives. The paflion for play not only confumes 
time, but enervates the fpiritsj while the exac- 
tions of gallantry reduce the foul to the nioft ab- 
}c6k ftate of fervitude» 

The other entertainments of the great and gay 
arc of as little value as their (:onverfations. The 
man on whom Heaven has only beftowed the ta- 
knt pf dancing, will make but a poor figure in 
fociety. The courtier, whofe converfation en- 
tirely confifts of obfervations,- that ** this is con- 
*^ trary to the eftablilhed etiquette — that is the 
*' neweft fafhion — thefe are the mofl: elegant 
*' embroideries on filk, cloth, and velvet — in 
*' fuch a month there will be a gala,'* — is a 
creature fliill more pitiful. A man may without 
doubt recommend himfelf by fuch kind of infor- 
mation, by that afitded interefl: with which he 
fpeak§ on a thoufand trifling concerns of life, 
by the approbation which he gives to every paf- 
fion, the flattery with which he fooths every pre- 
judice and encourages every folly ; but he thereby 
narrows his mind, and defl:roys the faculty of 
forming a juft: efl:imate of any important fubjeft/ 
]^efidcs, the pleafures of high-life cannot be en- 
joyed 
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joyed without the concurrence of great numbers 
in the fame objtft at the fame time : but reading 
and meditation may be enjoyed at any time, and 
continued without the intervention of another 
perfon. It is true, indeed, that if a man of the 
world were only to think of this mode of life, he 
would be defpifed as a mifanthrope, and be ob« 
liged every moment to liflen to the recommenda- 
tion of entering into the round of public 
pleafures to efFeft his cure. But, on the con- 
trary, the focieties of the world, while they add 
fome little refinement to the natural rudcnefs of 
human manners, tend to increafe a mifanthro- 
pic temper, by furniftiing the mind with a va- 
riety of reafons to juftify it. In fhort, the bur- 
then of mifanthropy is not greatc;r in the mind 
of him who flies from the pleafures of the world, 
than in him who fceks them : the firft charafler 
only feels a hatred of vice and folly; while, on 
the contrary, the idle and diflipated man hates 
every perfon who diftinguifhes himfelf either by 
the goodnefs of his heart or the fuperiority of his 
underilanding ; and by his endeavours to deride 
all who poffefs merit, difcovers that he feels no 
hope of acquiring for himfelf either reputation or 
cfteem. 

' The mind that fcrioufly contemplates thefc 
|ruths, and many others which thefe will fuggeft, 

muft 
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mud feel the ncccflSty of retiring occafionalljr 
from the world ; at Icaft of confining hifififelf to 
the company of a few faithfid friends, whofe wit 
and talents, when compared with thofe of the 
generality of men, will be what a stop-watgh 
is when compared with an hour-glass. By 
the one you may undoubtedly difcover the courfe 
of time ; but the other, from the nice art and 
fcappy care with which it is formed, points out 
every fecond ai it paffes. He, therefore, who 
feels the leaft inclination to ftudy either men or 
books, can derive pleafure only firom the com-- 
pany and converfation of learned and enlightened 
minds ; and if, unfortunately, in his courfe through 
life, he fliould not meet with agreeable chara6lers 
of this defcription, the charms of Solitude will re- 
CCMnpenfe his difappointment. 

A VERY great charadler, the younger Pliwv, 
feft no fatisfadlion from any fpeties of public 
entertainment, general feftival, or national folem- 
nity, becaufe he had cultivated a tafle for ^oie 
plcafurcs which a contemplative mind affords^ 
He wrote to one of his friends, " I have, for 
** feme days paft, read and written' in the 
'* moft agreeable tranquillity. You will afic, 
•' How this could poffibly happen in Rome ?^ I 
*' will fatisfy you : It was during the celebration 
*^ of the games of the Circus, the fight of which 

" affords 
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** affords mc no pleafurc ; for they poflefs neither 
^ novelty nor variety, and confift of nothing ^ 
** worth feeing more than once. It is incon- \ 
** ceivable to mc, how fo many millions of peo- 4;^ 
^^ pie can prefs with fuch childifh curiofitjr ' >^' 
** merely to fee horfes gallop and flaves leatcd ^ 
*^ on chariots. When I rcfleft on the intercft, -^ 
** anxiety and avidity with which men purfuc 
** fights fo vain, frivolous, and reiterated, I feel 
'* a fecret fatisfadion in acknowledging that to 
*^ me they afford no amufement, and that I en- 
** joy a fuperior delight in confecrating to the 
*^ ftudy Qfiht belles kttres that time which they fo 
" miferably facrifice to the entertainments of the ; 
'* Circus,'* ' . ^_,/. ^u J A.. ^J.^fL mi4^i 

But, if, from fimilar motives a man op the 
WORLD were to fteal from the pleafures of good 
company^ would he not by that means degrade 
his character ? Would he not in the recefs of 
Solitude forget the bon-ton, and, of courfe, 
lofe all thofe qualities which externally conftitute 
the fole difference between the nobleman and 

his SLAVE ? 

The BON-TON, which confifts entirely in a fa- 
cility of expreflTion, in reprefenting our ideas in 
the moil agreeable manner> prevails in every 
country, and is pofleiTed in general by all men 

of 
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of fcnfe and education, whatever their rank of 
condition in life may be. The nobleman and 
the clown, therefore, may alike acquire a know- 
ledge of the BON-TON. The folitary charafter 
may perhaps appear in fociety with manners 
rather out of date ; but a certain propriety of be-^ 
haviour will accompany him, which a man of 
true refleftion will prefer, however -foreign hit 
fiyle may be to the fafhion of the world. He may 
perhaps venture to appear in company with a 
coat, the colour of which was in fafhion the pre- 
ceding year; perhaps in his modes of thinking 
and manner of behaviour fomething may be dif- 
cernible ofFenfivc to the eyes of a man of the 
world, who upon thefe important fubjeds fol- 
lows invariably the reigniilg opinion of the day; 
but by his eafy, open, honeft air, by that natural 
politenefs which good fcnfe and virtue infpire, a 
man, although he be rather out of the faftiion, 
will never difpleafe a rational and refined ob- 
ferver, even in the brilliant circles of a court, 
when he is found to poffefs a decent demeanour 
and a mind ftored with ufcful information. The 
moft accomplifhcd courtier, with all his ftudied 
manners and agreeable addrefs, frequently dif- 
covers that he poffcffes few ideas, and that his 
mind has only been employed on low and trifiing 
objefts. Among men of dillipated minds, who 
confidcr groflhefsof convcrfation and audacity of 

manner 
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manner as the only criterion of good fenfe and po- 
lilhed behaviour, a folitary man does not always 
meet with a favourable reception. The ftyle and 
fcntiment which beft pleafe fuch charafters arc 
impoflible to be learned in Solitude ; for he who 
molt contributes to the amufement of men of the 
world, can fcldom boaft any other merit than 
that of attempting to ridicule every thing that is 
true, noble, great, and good ; or, any other 
fuccefs than proving himfelf to be a foolifh cha- 
rafter, without judgement, principle, or good 
manners. 

In what I Have hitherto confidered in this 
Chapter, no queftion has been raifed of the inter- 
nal and immediate advantages which Solitude con- 
fers upon the mind. 

The MIND, without doubt, gains confiderablc 
advantage by having been accuftomed to Solitude 
during the carlieft years of infancy, if inftruftcd 
in a judicious ufc of time. The circumffaince 
alfo, that even in fmall towns the mind may be 
imprcffed with a deep difguft of all thofe vices 
and irregularities which are common to fuch 
places, is by no means unimportant 5 for it is 
highly advantageous, that without leflening the 
relpeft which is juftly due to the talents and vir- 
tues of men of quality, the mind Ihould be 
2 taught 
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taught to remark alfo their foibles and defcfts, 
in order to detach it from its fondnefs for the 
world, and connect it more clofely with itfelf j 
to make it feel how dearly its future bappinefs is 
interefted in exciting every faculty to acquire 
thofe original, great, and ufeful ideas, which 
^e fo feldom^ circulated in what is called coop 

COMPANY, 

/ But the firft and moft inconteftable advantage 
which Solitude confers, is, that it accuftoms the 
mind to think. The imagination becomes more 
lively, the memory more faithful, ? while the 
fenfes remain undiftradted, and no external ob- 
jcft difgufts the foul. Withdrawn from the fe- 
tiguing toils of the world, where a thoufand ad- 
ventitious objefts dance inceflantly beforq our 
eyes, and fill the mind with incoherent ideas. 
Solitude prefents one fingle object only to our 
view, and we Iteal ourfelves away from every 
thing but that on which the heart has fixed its 
purfuit. An author *, whofe works I could read 

♦ Dr. Blair> the author of the much-admired Sermons, 
«nd of an excellent work intided, *' Ledlures on Rhetoric 
•* and Belles Lettres,'* printed in London, for the firft time, 
in the year 1783 ; and indifpenfably neceffary to be ftudied 
by every perfon who wilhes to fpeak and write with accuracy 
and degance. 

-C with 
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With plcsifure every hour of my Ufe/ fays, *^ It 
*^ is the power of attention Which in a great 
" meafufe diftinguilhes the wife and the great 
** from the vulgar and trifling" herd of men* 
'^ The latter are accuftomed to think, of rather 
" to dream, without knowing the fubje£t of 
" their thoughts; In their unconncfted rovings, 
*' they purfuc* no cndj they follow" no track* 
*' Every thing floats loofe and disjointed on the 
** furface of their mind; likd leaves fcattere4 
*^ and bloWil about on the face of the waters.'* 

TrtB mind eafily acquires the hdbit of think- 
ing, when it is i^thdrawn from that variety of 
objefts by which its attention is diftrafted ; when 
it turns from the obfervation of external objefts, 
and finds itfelf in a fituation where the courfe o£ 
daily occurrences is no longer fubjeft to conti- 
nual change. IdlbnbsSj however, would fooii 
dfeftroy all the advantages which Solitude is ca- 
pable of aflfording;' for idlenefs excites the mofl 
dangerous fermentation of the paflions, and pro^ 
duces in die mind of a fqlitary man a croud of ex^ 
travagant ideas and irregular defires. To lead 
the mind to riiink, it is r^eceOary, therefore, to 
retire from the multitude, and to raife our 
thoughts above the inean confideration of fenfual 
objcflfs." The mind then eafily recoUefts all that 
ihfermatioa with which it has been enriched by 

K reading. 
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reading, obfcrvation> experience^ or difcourfe ^ 
every reflc£kion produces new ideas, and brings 
the purcft pleafures to the foul. We caft our 
eyes on the fcenes we have palTed,. and think on 
what is yet to come, until the memory of the 
paft and future die away in the adual enjoyment 
of the prefent moment : but to preferve the pow- 
ers of reafon, we muft, even in Solitude, diredt 
our attention acSJfively towards fome nobly-inter- 
cfting end. 

It Height perhaps excite a fmile, were I to- 
affcrt, that Solitude is the only fchool in which 
we can ftudy the charadters of men j but it muft 
be recollected, that> although materials are to 
be amaffed only in /ociety, it is ia Solitude alone 
that we can convert them into ufe». The world 
is the great fcene of our .obfcrvations 5 but ta 
comment on and arrange them with propriety> 
is' the work of Solitude. Under this view of thr^ 
fubjeft, therefore, I do not perceive how it i* 
poffible to call thofe characters envious and mi- 
fanthropic^ who, while they continue in the. 
world, endeavour to difcovcr even the hiddeo^ 
foibles, to expofe all the latent £iults and imper- 
feftions of mankind. A knowledge of the nature 
of man is laudable and necelTary; and this know« 
ledge can only be a,cquired by obfervation. I 
cannot therefore thinks thac tfai& ftudy is either-^ ^ 
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ib dangerous or illufory as is in general fuppofeci; 
that it tends to degrade the fpecies, to fink die 
human charafter by opprobrium, to beget fooner 
or later forrow and repentance, to deprive life 
of a variety of pure and noble pleafurcs^ and in 
the end to= deftroy all the facilities* of the foul. I 
only perceive a very laudable fpirit of ufeful 
inquiry and inftruftive obfervation* 
■ ' • • 
Do I feel either envy of hatred agiinft man- 
kind when I ftudy the nature, and explore the 
fecret caufes of thofe weaknefles and ' diforders 
which are incidental to the I;iuman frame j when 
I oGcafionally examine the fubjedt with clofef 
infpeftionj and point out for the geijeral benefit 
of mankind, as well as for my own fatisfa£tion> 
all the frail and imperfedt parts in the anatomy 
of the body, and rejoice when I difcover phoeno- 
mena before unknown to others as well as to 
myfelf? I da not, upon thefe occaCons, confine 
my knowledge to general obfervations, that fuch 
and fuch appearances were produced by fuch an4 
fuch diforders ; but, uninfluenced by any finifter 
confiderations, I difclofe, when the neceflity of 
the cafe' calls for information, all the knowledge 
1 polTefs on the fubjedb, and explain every fymp- 
tom of the difordery widi all its changes iuid 
compUcationsi -: • 
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; But a line of demarcation is drawn between 
the obfervations which we are permitted to make 
upon the anatomy of the human body, and thofe 
which we affume refpeiling the philofophy of 
the mind. The phyfician, it is faid, ftudies the 
difordcrs of the body^ to apply, if poffible, a re- 
medy, as occafion may require ; but it is contend- 
ed, that the moralift has a different end in view. 
How does this appear? A fenfible and feeling 
mind muft view the moral defeds of his fellow- 
creatures with the fame regret that he obferves 
their phyfical infirmities. Why 'do moralifts fhun 
mankind? Why do they conftandy retire from 
the corruptions of the world to the purity 9f 
Solitude, if.it te not to avoid the contagion of 
vice? But ^ there are a multiplicity of moral 
foibles or defefts which are not perceived to be 
foibles and defefts in thofe places where they are 
every hour indulged. There is, without contra- 
diftion, a great pleafure, in difcovering the im- 
perfe<5tions of human nature; and where that 
difcovery may prove beneficial to mankind with- 
out doing an injury to any individual, .to publilK 
them to the world, to point out their properties, to 
place them by a luminous defcription before the 
eyes of men, is, in my apprehenfion, a pleafure 
&> far &om being mifchievous, that I rather think^ 
and I truft I fhall continue to think fo even in the 
hour of death, it is' the only true mean of dif- 

. ; covering 
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covering the machinations of the devil, and dcf- 
troying the effcA of his works. 

Solitude, therefore, is the fchool in which 
we muft ftudy the moral nature of man : in re- 
tirement, the principle of obfervation is awaken- 
ed; the objeds to which the attention will b^ 
moil advantageoufly d^refted are poinired but by 
mature reflcftion, and alt our remlarfcg* guided by 
reafon to liieir proper ends; while, on Ih^ con* 
trary, courtiers, and men of the world, tike up 
their fentiments from the caprices of othef^ and 
give their opinions without digefting the fubjeft 
dn which they arc formed. L • 

BoNTiarET, in a very affefting paflage of the pre- 
face to his work on the nature of the soul, 
defcribes the advantages which, '\lnder the loft 
of his fight, he derived from Solitude. '^ Solitude 
^' naturally leads the mind Co , medkation : that 
" in which I have in foitie meafure hitherto lived, 
** joined' to the unfortunate circumftances which 
*^ have for fome years afflided me, and from 
** which I am not yet relcafed, induced me to 
^* feek in the exercife of my mind thofe relburces 
^\ which my diftnufted ftate rendered ib neceffa- 
** ry. My mind now aifords me a haj^y retreat, 
*^ where I uftc aU the pleafures whi^h have 
K 3 ^^ charmed 
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*^ charmed my afflidion/' At this period the 
virtuous BoNi^ET was ^Imoft blind. 

' *An excellent, man, of another defcription, 
who devoted his time to the inftrudion of youth, 
Pfeffe;,, at Colmary fupported himfelf under 
the aiHiftion of a total blindnefs in a manner 
equally nobje md affefting, by a life lefs folitary 
indeed, but by the opportunities of frequent 
leifure, which he devoted to the ftudy of philofo- 
f)hy, fhe Tecreation ofipoetry, and the exprcifc 
pfllhumanity. 

In Japan there was/formerly an academy of 
blind perfons, who perhaps werfe much more 
capable of difc^rnment than the mtepibers of fome 
other academies*: Thefe fightlefs academicians 
confecrated f;heir ' hours, to the hiftory of their 
country, to. poetry, and to mufic; and the moft 
celebrated ^taits in the annuls of Japan were 
chofen as the fubjefts pf their mufe, and which 
they afterwards adapted to mufic. In reflefting 
upon (he irregular lives ^nd ufelefs eqiploymcnts 
which a great nunibpr of folitary perfons lead, 
we contemplate the cqnduft of fhefe blind 
Japanefc with the highcft pleafure. The '^ mind's 
eye" opened to compenfate their unhappy fate 
in being deprived of the enjoyment of their cor- 
poreal prgan. Light, life, and joy, ifll^cd fron> 

the 
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the (hades of furrounding darkiiefs, and blefled 
them with tranquil refleftion and falutary etn- 
ploymcnts. 

Let tjs then devote our lives to Solitude and 
freedom j let us frequendy refign ourfeives to die 
fame happy tranquillity which prevails in the 
Englilh garden of my inmiortal friend M. 
HiNUBERj at MarienwerJer, where every objeft 
folicits the mind to the enjoyment of pious 
peaceful fentiment, and inlpires it with th^ moft' 
elevated conceptions : or, if difpofed profouiadly 
to examine the more aweful beauties of nature, 
and thereby prevent the foul from finking, 
through the void which fociety has occafioned, 
let us roam beneath the antique pines of the 
towering majeftic Hapsburg*^ 

Solitude induces the mind to think; and 
thought is the firft fpring of human aftions : for 
it is truly obferved, that the adbions of men are 
nothing more than their thoughts brought into 
lubftancc-and being. The mind, therefore, has 
only to examine with honcft impartiality the 
ideas which it feels the greateft incliAation to 

* An elevated mountain, from the fummit of wMch may be 
feen the ruins of an ancient cafil^ from whence iflued the ce* 
lebrated Houfe of Att(lria« 

K 4 follow. 
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follow^ in order to dive into and unravel the 
'whole myftcry of the human charafter 5 and he 
who has not before been accuftomed to interro^ 
gate himfelf will, upon fuch an inquiry, often 
difcover truths the mofi: important to his happi* 
nefsy which the difguifes of (he world h^ con<» 
cealed f^om his view. 

To a man difpoied to adivity^ the only quali'* 
ties for which he can have any occafion in Solitude 
tre i,iB£R.TY and i«sisuRig, The inilant he 
finds himfelf aloiie^ all the faculties of hi$ foul 
are fet in motion. Give him liberty and leifure^ 
and he will foar incomparably higher than if he 
had continued to drag on aflnviih and oppreiTec} 
life among (he fons of men, Thofc Authors who 
never think for themfelvesji but only rc<:ollc6fe 
the thoughts of others, and aim not at original 
Kty, here compile their yrork^ with eafy labour, 
and are happy, ^ut what Ajperior pleafyre does 
the mind of an author feel in the advanffiges of 
Solitude, where they contribute to bring forth 
the fruits of genius from the tree o£ yinw^ t<> 
the confufion of fojly and wickedncf$, Solitude 
and tranquillity moderate the exuberance pf a 
lively mind, bring its diverging rays to a fingle 
3point, and give it a power to ftrike which no- 
thing can refift. A legion of advcrfaries cannot 
4nlpir? fuch a charaftcr with fears confcious of 
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his powers, and anxious for the intereft% of 
virtue, his defire and determination will be 
to render his enemies, fooner, or later, con* 
dign juftice. He muft undoubtedly feel the 
kceneft regret and mortification in 'obferving 
the difpenfations of the world; where vice is 
frequently raifcd to grandeur, hypocrily gene- 
rally honoured by the fiiffrages of a mifguidci 
populace, and prejudices obeyed in preference 
to the voice of truth. Calling, however, his 
eyes i^on this fcene, he will fometimes fay, 
'* This is as it ought to be;** but, ** this is not 
^' to be endured:" and by a happy ftroke of 
fatire from his pen, the bloom erf vice ihall 
wither, the arts of hypocrify be overthrown, 
find prejudice extinguilhed« 

To the eye of the bold fatirift, to the mind 
' of the profound philofopher, to the feelings of 
the man of genius, the charms of truth dit- 
clofe thfemfelves with fuperior hiftre in the bow- 
ers of Solitude. A grea^ and good man. Dr. 
Slaik of Edmburgh, fays, " The great and 
^* the worthy, the pious and the virtuous, have 
^* ever been addifted to ferious retirement. 7 It; 
^' is the charafteriftic of little and frivolous 
** mind3 to be wholly occupied with the vulgar 
^ objeds of life. Thefe fill up their defircs, 
^' iUKl fupply aU th^ entertainment which their 

*' coarfc 
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** coarfe apprehenfions can relilh. But a more 
" refined and enlarged mind leaves the world 
" tehind it, feels a call for higher pleafures, 
'* and feeks them in retreat. The man of pub- 
'^ lie ipirit has recourfe to it in order to form 
^* plans for general good^ the mah of genius in 
•* order to dwell on his favourite themes; the 
'* philofopher to puriue his difcoveriesj the 
•*^ faint to iaiprojrc himfclf in grace.'* 

NuMA, the le^flator of Rome, while he was 
only a private Sabine, retired oh the death of 
Tatia, his beloved wife, into the fbreft of 
/iriday where he pafied his time in wandering 
idone through this facred groves, lawns, and 
moft retired places. The luperflition of the age 
imputed his love of Solitude, not to any hatred of 
mankind, not to a forrowful or difcontented mind, 
but to ^ higher xraufe, a myfterious communi- 
cation with fome protefting Deity, A rumour 
prevailed, that the goddcfs Egeria had become 
.^■' enamoured of his charms, had married him, 
and, by enlightening his mind, and ftoring it 
with fuperior wifdom, had led him to divine 
felicity. The druids, alfo, who conftantly 
inhabited caverns, rocks, and the moft foiitary 
woods, are faid to have inftrufted the nobility 
^f their nation in wifdom and eloquence, in all 

the 
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|:lic various phgenomena of ftamre, the courfe of 
the ftars, the myftcms of religion, and the ef^ 
ienccs of eternity. The high idea entertained 
jof the wifdom of the pRtiips, although, like 
the ftory of Numa, it is only an agreeable fic^ 
tion*, ftill fhews ydth what enthufiafm pvery age 
and nation have ipoken of thofe venerable cha- 
racters who,- In the filencc of ^oods wd the 
tranquillity of Solityde, have devoted their time 
to the improyeipent and reformation of mankind. 

Jn Solitude the powers o& genius no longer 
require the patronage of the great, but aft 
jby their own jntrinfip force with greater energy 
than when ftimulated by the praifes of partiality, 
the promifes of flattery, or, the hopes of rcr 
icompence. Corregio, at a time when Flant- 
PERS, torn by civil difcord, was filled wkh 
painters as poor in circumftances as they wiSrc 
rich in fame, had been fb feldom rewarded durr 
ing his life^ tha^ a payment of fix piftoles of 
pehnan f^oin^ which he was obliged to mvel tp 

♦ •* Although^" fays an elegant luftorian> *' the ijitegrtty 
f* of the fage may be impeached in countenancing the fiftion, 
«' yet the pious fraud of the monarch may be palliated if not 
5' vindicated i and policy will pardon that deceit which wat 
f exercifed to reform the n^anners and to retrain the pa^' 
f fions of a lawkfs and harb9^ou|t pepple.'* Translator. 
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Farm A to receive, created in his itiind fuch an 
extravagance of joy, that it proved the occafion 
of his death *. The fecret approbation of the 
judicious is the only recompence thefe divine 
artifts expeft for their merit; they paint in the 
hope of bemg rewarded by immortal fame* 

Thb praftice of profound meditation raifes 
the mind above its natural tone, warms the 
iniagination, and gives birth; to fentimcnts of 
the higheft fublimity; and the foul dius em- 
ployed in Solitude, feels the moft pure, un- 
broken, permanent, and genial pleafures of 
which it is capable* In Solitude> to Kve and 
to think are fynonymous terms ; on every emo- 
tion the mind darts into infinity ; and, wrapt in 
its enthufiafm, is confirmed by this freedom of 
ewoyment in the habitude of thinking on fub- 
lime fubjedts, and of adopting the moft .heroic 
• purfuits. In a deep recefs, at die foot of a high 
mountain near Pyrmont, one of the moft re- 
markable atchievements of the prcfent age was 

. * Tke payment wa« made to him in quadriniy a fpccies of 
copper coin. The joy which the mind of Corregio felt in 
being the bearer of fo large a quantity of money to his wife, 
pi;e vented him from thinking either of the length of his journey 
or the exceffive heat of the day. He walked twelve miles 5 
;ind his hafte to reach his home brought on the plcurify, of 
which he died. 

firft 
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firft conceived. The King, of Pruffia having 
vifited THE SPA, withdrew from the public com- 
pany of the place, and wandered alone upon this' 
beautiful though uncultivated mountain, and 
which to this day is called the royal moun-^ 
TAIN*. On this defert fpot, fince become the 
feat of coquetry and dilTipation, the young mo- 
narch, it is confidently reported, formed the pro- 
jed: of his war againft Silesia. 

The incftimable value of time, of which the 
indolent, having no conception, can form no 
cftimate, is much better learned in the regu- 
larity of Solitude than in the light and airy 
rounds of life^ He who employs himfelf with 
ardour, and is unwilling to live entirely in vain, 
contemplates with trembling apprehenfion the 
rapid niovement of ^ ftop-watch, the true image 
of human life, the moil ftriking emblem of the 
rapid cpurfe of time. 

The time which we employ in focial inter- 
courfe> wiicn it improves the faculties of the 
mind, raiies the feelings of the heart to a certaiA 
degree of elevation, extendi the fphere of know«> 
ledge, and banilhes our cares, is far from being 
miPipcrtt. I But if an intercourfe even thus hap-^ 

Koenigfberg. 
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pily formed bcfcofllc Ciir fole delight^ and 
change into the paffion of lore; if it transformf 
hours into minutes^ and exclude from the mind 
every idea except thofe which the objedt of af- 
ieftion infpires, even love itfelf, alas ! will 
ibforb our time, and years will pafs unperceivcd 
away. 

Time is never too lorig; oti tiie Coritraryr it 
appears too fliprt to him who, to the extent of' 
his capacity, employs it ufefuUy in difchafging 
the relpcftive duties which his particular fitua- 
tion calls upon him to perform^ To fuch a 
difpofition, time, inftcad of being burthenfomey 
flies too haftily away.- 1 am acquainted with a 
young prince who, by the afliftancc of fix do- 
meftics, does not employ more than two mi- 
nutes in drefling. Of his carriage, it would be . 
incorreft to fay that he goes in it, for it fies. Ac 
his hofpitable table every courfe is finiftied in a 
moment ; and I am informed that this is the ufual 
fefhion of princes, who feem diipofed to make 
every thing pafs with rapidity. I have, how-^ 
ever, feen the royal youth, to whom I allude, 
cxercife the moft brilliant talents, fupport the 
higheft flylc of character, attend in his own per- 
fon to every application, and I know that he has 
afforded fatisfaftion and delight in every inter- 
view. I know that the affairs of hb domeftic 
I «ftablifh- 
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efbblifhment engs^e his moft fcrupulous atten* 
t;ion fix hours every day, and that in every day 
of the year he employs, without exception, feven 
hours in reading the beft Englilh, Italian, French 
and German authors. This prince knows the 
value of time. 

The time which the man of die world throws 

away is treaftired up by the man of Solitude, and 

indeed by every one who wilhes to make his ex- 

iilence ufeful to himfelf or beneficial to man-* 

Hind; and certainly there is not in this world 

any fpecies of enjoyment more permanent. 

Men have many duties to perform ; and therefore 

he who wifhes to difcharge them honourably, will 

vigilantly feize the carfieft opportunity, if he do 

not wifh that any pafff of his time, like a ufelels 

page, fliould be torn from the book of life. We 

ftop the courfe of tkne by employment; we 

prolong the duration of life by diought, by wife 

counfel, and ufeful aftions. Exiftcnce to him who 

wiftics not to Eve m vain, is to think and to a£l\ 

Our ideas never flow more rapidly, more copi« 

oufly, or with more gaiety, than in thofe moments 

which we fave from an unplcafant and falhionablc 

vifit* 
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We ihall always employ time with more rigic' 
ceconomy, when wc rcfledt on the many hours 
which efcapc contrary to our inclination. A ce- 
lebrated Englifh author fays, *' When we have 
^^ dedudled all that is abforbed in fleep, all that is 
** inevitably appropriated to the demands of na- 
'* ture, or irrcfiftibly cngroffcd by the tyranny of 
'^ cuftom ; all that pafies in regulating the fuper- 
" ficial decorations of life, or is given up in 
" the feciprocadons of civility to the diipofal of 
*^ others ; all that is torn from us by the violence 
*^ of di&afe, or ftofcn imperceptibly away by 
*' laffitude and langoar; we (hall fuKl that part 
** of our duration very fnudl 6f 'which we can 
** truly call ourfclvcs mafters, or which we can 
'^ Ipend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
" our hours arc loft in a rotation of petty 
*^ cares^ in a conftant recurrence of the lame 
" employments ; many of our provifions for 
'^ eafe or happineia are always e^xhaufted by 
" the pre&nt day, and a great part of our exigence 
'^ ferves no other purpoie than t^t of enabling 
*^ us to enjoy the reft." 

; Time is nerer more mif-fpent than while we 
complain againft the want of it. All our adtions 
are then tinfturcd by peevifhnefs. The yoke_ of 
life certainly is lead oppreffiye when we carry it 
^with good humour. But when the imperious 

5 voice 



voice of FalhiOft commands, wc muft, withotit 
a murmur, boldly refift her bondage, and learn 
to reduce the 'number of ceremonloils vifiW 
vihich emplby the week. The accompUlhment 
. of this viftory ; a door well bolted &gain^ thd 
intrufibns of futile vifitors ; our mornings pafled 
in rational employments ; and the evening con- 
fecrated to a fevere fcrutiny into our daily coh* 
duft, will at leaft double the time we have to live. 
Melanctmow, when any vifitor was an- 
iiounftd, noted down not only the houf but 
the very minute of his arrival and departure, in 
order that the d&y might not (lip tuiheededly 
Away. / 

THfe forfotfrful iathehtatidns on the fubjeft Of 
time tnif-fpent and bufincfs neglcfted no longer 
recur to torture the mind, when, under th« 
freedom of a retired and rural life. We hfeVc oftct 
fcamt to Ufc the pafllttg hours with oeconomy^ 
yft have theft no more fatiguing vilits to make ; 
we arc no long* forc<Sd, in fpit€ of our averfion, 
to accept of invitations; we are relcafed frofn 
thof% accumulating duties which the manners of 
the World cxaft, and Which altogether are not 
equal to d fingle^Virttle: importuriafa vifitOfs 
Cannot then call and fteal away thofe hours 
which we hope to employ more ulefuUy, 

L But 
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But it has has alfo been obferved with great truth, 
that very few of the hours which we pafs in Soli- 
tude are diftinguifhcd by any ufeful or perma- 
nent efFeft; that many of them pafs lightly 
awayi^ in dreams and chimeras^ or are em- 
ployed in difcontented unquiet refleftions, on the 
indulgence of dangerous palHons or criminal 
defircs. 

To retire into Solitude is ftot always a proof 
that the mind is devoted to ferious thought^ or 
that it has relinquifhed the amufement of low 
and trifling purfuits. Solitude, indeed, may 
prove more dangerous than all the diflipations 
of the world. How frequently, in a moment 
of the happicft: leifure, does indifpofition render 
the mind incapable either of fludy, or of em- 
ploying its powers to any ufeful end. The molt 
forrowful condition of Solitude is that of the 
hypochondriac, whofe mind is only occupied by 
J^a fenfe of his pains. The mofl: diflipated man> 
does not more mif-fpend his tipie in purfuing j 
the fleeting pleafures of the world, than a man, j 
however abftrafted from the world, who pines | 
in melancholy over his misfortunes. Peeviflmefs * 
and ill humour occafion as^^eat lofs of time 
as melancholy, and are certainly the greateft 
obftaclcs to the attainment of mental felicity. 
jf Melao* 
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Melancholy is an enemy whofe hoftilities alarm 
our fears, and we therefore endeavour to refift 
its attack; but peevifhnefs and ill-humour 
work by fap, and we become the viftims of 
dieir power even before we think ourfelves in 
danger. 

Lei* us however, only reflect, that by pec- 
vifhnefs and ill-humour we not only lofc a 
fingle day, but weeks and months together, and 
we fhall endeavour to efcape from their influ- 

' cnce, or, at leaft, to prevent their accefs. One 
unpleafant thought, if we ufelefsly fufFer it to 
difquiet and torment our minds, will deprive 
us, for a length of time> of the capacity to * 
perform any thing beyond the circle of our daily 
occupations. We fhould, therefore, moft anxi- 
oufly endeavour to prevent any the moft un- 
toward accidents of life from impeding the ac- 
tivity of our minds. "While the attention is 

• employed, the remembrance of forrow dies away. 
Thus, in literary compofition, if ideas flow with 
freedom and fuccefs, peeviftmefs an^ ill-humour 
immediately difappear ; and the ; pen ^which was 
taken up with the frown of difcontent, is laid 
down with th^j^miles of approbation . and the 
fece of joy. 

— ^' X ^ Un 
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j^if>! Life would afford abxmdant Icifurc amidft: :\ 
: the grcateft multiplicity of affairs, if wc did not \ 
facrifice our time, or fuffcr it to pafs uncm- \ i 
: ployed away. The youth who has learned the 
art of devoting every hour to fome ufcfiil pur- ^ 
pofe, has made confiderablc proficiency, and \ 
is already qualified to manage even extenfivc J 
: concerns. But the mind, whether from indo- ^ 
j lerice or ill-humour, before it undertakes a toil- \ 
: fome talk, hefitatcs, and endeavours to believe 1 
that It is not yet the proper fcalbn to com- \ 

• mence the work. Indolence muft ever be | 

' CareiTed before it can be induced to a£i:. Let \ 

our firfl care, therefore> be to fix our minds > 

invariably upon fome objeftj and to purfue it ;{ 

fb as to place attainment beyond the reach of ; 

accident. To form the character of a man of 
bufmcfs, firmnefi and decifion muft unite with /' 
good-nature and flexibility. Surely no man ever / 
knew better how to employ life than that monarch /' / 
of whom it was faid> "He is like marble, equally' / 
^'firm and poli/bed/' > ';; / ./ 

The purfuit of fome particular objeft, while 
it prevents the lofs of time, a6ts like a counter- 
poifon to the languors of |tt. E^ery man, 
from the monarch on die throne to the labourer 
in the cottage, fhould have a daily talk, which 
he ihould feel it his doty to perform without 

delay. 
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delay. The legend, " It is Uo do this that you. 
*' are placed berey\ ought to be ever prefent to 
his mind, and ftimulate all his aftions. The 
great monarch exemplary to the age in which 
he lives, and whofe conduft furnilhes a model 
topofterity, rifcs every morning in fummer at 
four o'clock, and in winter at five. The peti- 
tions of his fubjefts, the difpatches from foreign 
powers, the public documents of the ftate, 
which were prefeoced the preceding evening, 
or have arrived during the night, arc placed 
before him on a table. He opens and perufcs 
the contents, of every paper, and then diftri^ 
butes them into three heaps. One, which re- 
quires dilpatch, he anfwers immediately i the 
other he prepares, by remarks written in the 
m^gin with his own hand, for the minifters and 
other officers of the crown; the third, which 
contains neither amufement nor bufmefs, are 
configned to the fire. The fecretaries of ftate, 
who attend in readinefs, then enter to re- 
ceive his Majefty's commands i and the bufincls 
of the day is deUvered by the monarch into the 
hands of his fervants, to be immediately per- 
formed- He thgjL mounts his horfe to review hijs 
. troops, and recess in the field thofc foreigners 
who are defirous of being introduced to him. 
This feenc is fticcceded by the hofpitality of his 
tabky to which he fits down with die gaiety of 
L 3 a con^ 
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a contented mind, anid enlivens the converfa- 
don with fcntiments and apophthegms equally 
admirable for their truth and utility. When the 
repaft is finifhed the fecretaries re-enter, bring- 
ing with them, properly and neatly prepared for 
the royal approbation, thofe documents of 
which they had received the rough draughts 
in the morning. Between the hours of four 
and five in the afternoon, the daily bufinefs 
of the nation being concluded, the monarch 
thinks himfelf at liberty to rcpofe ; and this 
indulgence confifts in reading to himfelf,%r in 
having read to him, the beft compofitions, an- 
cient and modern, until the hour of fup- ' 
per. A fovereign who thus employs his 
hours, may fairly cxpedt that the time of his 
-minifters, his generals, his officers of ftatc, Ihall 
not be mif-fpent. 

The aftivity of many men is never excited 
except by matters of high importance; they 
refufe to employ their talents upon trifling ob- 
jefts; and becaufe no opportunity occurs wor- 
thy, as they think,- of their exertions, they will 
do nothing. Others do noMpg, becaufe they 
do not know how to difmbutc their time. 
Many great and ufcful purpofes might be at- 
chicved by aftively employing all the idle half- 
hours gf life to any end they might propofej 

(ox 
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for there are many important events which can 
bnly be produced by- ffbw degrees. But thofe 
who are pleafed with and folicit interruption 5 
who indulge their indolence by remaining idle 
until they feel an incliijation to be induftrious, 
which can only be acquired by habit; who look 
profpeftively for that feafon of complete leifure 
which no man ever finds 5. will, foon fallacioufly 
% conclude, that they have neither opportunity 
nor power to exert their talents ^ and to kill that 
time which adds a burthen to their lives, will 
faunter about on foot, or ride from place to 
place, morning, noon, and nights 

My deceafed friend Iselin, one of the great* 
eft and moft worthy men that ever adorned 
SwissERLAND, compofed his Ephemerides dur-^ 
ing the debates in the Senate of Basil*; a 
work which many of the nobility of Germany 
have read, and all of them ou^t to ftudy. Our 
own celebrated M-«ser, who nofjr refides at 
Ojndburgy is equally honoured and beloved by 
his king, the prince, the miniftcrj, the nobility, 

* Mr. IsELi JT was a RegUtcr : while He n^ascoxnpofiiig his 
Ephemerides, the fiMtors of Bqfil conceived that lie was re^ 
giftering their debates ; in the fame manner as the Counfellors 
of Z«r/V^ thought that the immortal Gessnsr was colledijig 
^eir proceedings upon his tablets, while he was in faft taking 
the portraits of thofc worthies in caricattve* 

L 4 cl^f^* 
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ckrgy, citizens, and peafiuKs, 4a a mail ^f by^ 
finr& ud a paerioc, rajfed himft^lfi by ibc e^fy 
czcrcife of iponivc faqqp, to a pinMck of fiim^ 
vkich few German writers have been able to 
ireach*. .^. 

^' Carpe diim/' &ys HeaAesj md diU re^ 

commendation wUl extend with eqii^l propriety 
to every tour of our livei. The VQlupruQus of 
every dcfcriptian, the voQuies rf B4^(hus and 
the fons of yhuicrcBn exhort us to drive away 
corroding care, to promote inceflsoit gaiety^ to 
enjoy the. fleeting momenta a3 they pafei and 
there is found rcafon in thefe precepts, though 
not in the fenfe in which they underftand them. 
To enjoy the prefent moments, they muft not 
be confumed in drinking and debauchery, but 
employed in advancing fteadily towards the end 
we propofe to attain.. The joys of public hfe 
are not incompatible with the advantages of 
Solitude. Morning vifits may be paid at noon,j 
^ards of ceremony may be circuited tferpugl^ 
half the town, perfonal appearance may be re- 
corded in every faftiionable aflcmbly, and the 

morning and evening ftUl kept facrcd to our- 

.IT 

« M. yL&s^^ didlated to hb dai^glitcr during t^e^^ibi- 
ilons qf the theatre almpA the whole of his fugitive picce<i 
which h^ve fo juiUy giveii imTftortality tp bis &me, 

fdives. 
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(elves, It is only neccflary to adopt feme re- 
gular plan of life to encourage a {ondnt{s for 
home, and an inclination to continue the pur- 
'fuit of our dcfigi). It is the man of labour and 
iapplieation ajone, who has during the day 
afforded benefit to his neighbour or fervice to 
the ftate, that can in confci^ncc fix himfclf a 
whole night to the gaming-table, without hear-» 
ing or faying one interefting word, and without; 
Qti his return home, being able to recoUeft any 
other es:preffion than, ^' I have won pr loft fq 
f^ much money.'' 

The higheft advantage w? derive from time^ 
^d the fole end to which I would direft thefc^. 
reflexions, Petrarch has already taught us* 
f^ If," fays PETRARCH, *^ you feel any inclina-r 
^^ tion to ferve God, in which confifts the high-» 
f^ eft felicities of our nature j if you are diA 
^' pofed to elevate the mind by the ftudy of let^ 
^' ters, which, next to religion, procures us the 
<^ trueft pjeafuresj if, by your fentiments and 
^' writings, you arf anxious to leave behind you 
^^ fomething that will memorifc your names with 
^' pofterity, ftop the rapid progrefs of time, 
^^ and prolong the courfc of this moft uncertain 
^* life i if ypu feel the leaft inclination to ac- 
^* quire thefe advantages, fly, ali ! fly, I befcech 
^* you^ firom the enjoyx^ents of the ^yorld, and 
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" pafs the few remaining days you have to live 
" in — SoLiTCrDE." 

It is not in the power of every man to follow 
this advice j but there are many who are, in a 
greater or lefs degree, matters of their time, and 
who may, as their inclinations lead them, either 
preferve or relinquifh their connexions with the 
world. It is, therefore, for the benefit of fuch 
characters that 1 Ihall continue to confider the 
advantages which Solitude aflfords^ 
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Solitude infpires the mind with cxqulfitc 
tafte, extends the boundaries of thought, en- 
larges the fphere of aftion, and difpenfes a lii- 
perior kind of pleafiire which neither time nor 
accident can remove. 

Taste is refined in Solitude by a more care- 
ful feledion of thofe beauties which become the 
fubjefts of our contemplation. It depends en- 
tirely upon ourfelves to make choice of thofe 
objefts from which we may derive the pureft 
pleafure; to read thofe writings, to encourage 
thofe refleftions, which moft tend to purify the 
mind, and ftore it with the richeft variety of 
images. Repofing with fecurity upon the efta- 
blifhed wifdom of others, and confulting our 
own judgments, the mind efcapcs the conta-- 

gioA 
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•gion of thofe falfe notions which are. fp.genc* 
rally adopted by the world. To . be obliged 
continually to fay, " This is the fentiment 
*^ which I muft entertain/' is . iniupportable. 
Why, alas ! will not men ftrive to gain opinions 
of their own, rather than fubmit to be guided 
by the arbitrary diftates of others ? If a work 
pleafes me, of what importance is it to me 
whether the beau-monde approves of it or not f 
In what do you inftru6t me, ye cold and mife- 
rable critics ? Docs your judgement make mc 
feel that which is truly fine, noble, good, and 
excellent, with higher relifli ? How can I rely 
upon the decifion of a tribunal fo partial as to 
decide by arbitrary agreements; a tribunal that 
cxanynes every thing haftily, and generally de- 
termiiA. wrong ? What opinion muft I enter- 
tain ot the multitude who only repeat what 
review;ers direft them to fay, and found the 
fentiments of others to the public ear? What 
confidence can be placed in the judgments of 
thofe who pronounce the moft deteftable publi- 
cation to be excellent, only becaufe a certain 
perfon of literary renown upon whofe word 
they would condemn the chafteft work, has 
thought proper to praife it ? 

The enchanting beauties of truth cannot be 
litfcovercd or felt among fuch a clafs of readers ; 

for 
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£or they infciSt the judgment before we difcover 
the danger. Enlightened minds who are capa* 
bic of eorredly diftingiiifhing beauties from de- 
k&s, whofc boipms &el extatic pleafure frogithe 
works of genius, and excruciating pain from 
dulnefs and depravity, while they admire with 
cnthuliafm, condemn with judgment and de- 
liberation, and, retiring from the vulgar herd, 
cither alone, or in the fbciety of a few chofen 
friends, refign themfelves to the pleafure of a 
tranquil intercourfe with the illuftrious fages of a 
antiquity, and with thofe writers who have 
diflinguifhed and adorned the middle ages or the 
prefent time. 

In^ fuch a fbciety we difcover the powers of 
contributing to the perfeftion of our nature, and 
experience the moft agreeable fcnlations of exift- 
cnce : we congratulate ourfclves on the poffcflion 
of mental powers; and feel, that with fuch 
charaflers we exert our Acuities not only to the 
advantage of ourfelvcs, to the pleafure of our 
friends, but perhaps alfo to the happinels of 
congenial minds to whom we are yet unknown ; 
for, in every age, the pen of truth will plcafc the 
eye of genius and the heart of virtue. 

Solitude gives new vigour to the activity of 
the 0un4, multiplies the number of its ideas, 

extends 
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extends its fources of information, rcnderi? curi- 
oficy more lively, application Icfs fetiguifig, and 
pcrfevcrancc more firm. 

A MAN who was well acquainted with all thefc 
advantages has faid, that " by filent folitaiy 
•* refleftion, we cxercifc and ftrcngthen all the 
*^ powers of the mind: the many obfcurities 
*' which render it difficult to purfue our path, 
^' diipcrfc and retire, and we return to a bufy 
^^ focial life with more cheerfulnefs and content. 
*^ The fphere of our underftanding becomes en* 
^* larged by reflc6tion -, we have learned to fur- 
** vcy more objcfts, and to bind them intel- 
'^ Icdtually together; we carry a clearer fight, 
*' a jufter judgment, and firmer principles, 
** with us into the world in which we are to live 
*^ and aft; and are then more able, even in- 
*^ the midfl: of all its diftraftions, to prefervc 
^ our attention, to think with accuracy, to de- 
^ termine with judgment, in a degree propor- 
** tioned to the preparations we have made in the 
«« hour of retirement*'' 

Rational curiofity is, m the ordinary tranfr 
aftions of the world, very foon fatisfied; but in 
Solitude it continually augments. The human 
mind, in its refearches after truth, cannot im- 
Bicdiately difcover the end it wilhes to attain : it 

links 
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finks obfervation to oblervation, joins conclufion 
to conclufion, and by the acquifition of one 
truth developes another. The aftronomcrs who 
firft obferved the courfe of the planets, did not 
forefee the cxtenfive influence which their dif- 
coveries would one day produce upon the hap-» 
pinefs and interefts of mankind. Delighted to 
view the beauty of the firmament, a;nd perceiving 
that during the progrefs of the night the ftars 
changed their fituations, curiofity induced them 
to explore the caufcs of the phoenomena by which 
their wonder was excited, and led them to purfuc 
the road of fcience. It is thus, by filent ^dtivity, 
that the foul augments its powers ; and a contem- 
plative mind will always gain advantage in pro- 
portion as it reflefts upon the immediate caufes, 
the efFe£bs, and the poffible confequenccs, of an 
eftablilhed truth. 

The imagination when ; quieted by reafon 
proceeds perhaps with lefs rapidity, but it thereby 
relinquifties the fallacies of conjefture, and adopts 
the certainty of truth. Drawn afide by the charms 
of fancy, the mind may conilruft new worlds; 
but they immediately burft, like airy bubbles of 
foap and water ; while reafon examines the ma- 
terials of its projefted fabric, and ufes thofe only 
which are durable and good. " The great art to 
*^ learn much," fays Locke, " is to under- 
*^ take a little at a time/' 

Dr. Johnson^ 
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Dr. Johnson, the celebrated Englith writer, 
has very happily faid> " All the performances 
*^of human art, at which we look with praifc 
*^ or wonder, are inftances of the refiftlefs force 
** of perfeverance : it is by this that the quarry 
*^ becomes a pyramid, and that diftant countries 
*' are united by canals. If a man was to com- 
*^ pare the efFeft of a fingle ftroke of the pick- 
** axe, or of one impreffion of a fpade, with the 
sf general defign and laft refult, he would be 
•^ overwhelmed by the fenfe of their dlfpropor- 
*^ tion ; yet thofe petty operations, inceffantly 
^^ continued, in time furmount the greateft difE- 
*^ culties, and mountains are levelled, and 
^ oceans bounded, by the (lender force of hpman 
*' beings. It is therefore of the utmoft importance 
** that thofe who have any intention of deviating 
" from the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a 
*' reputation fuperior to names hourly fwept 
*^ away by time , among the refufe of fame, 
*' fhould add to their reafon and their fpirit. 
"the power of perfifting in their purpofesj ac- 
" quire the art of fapping what they cannot baj- 
•^ter; and the habit of vanquilhing obftinate^ 
*^ jrefiftance by obftinate attacks." 

Activity animates the moft favage defert, 
converts the dreary cell into a lively world, gives 
immortal glory to the genius who mcditaties ia 

the 
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the rdericc of retirement, and crowns the inge- 
nious artift who produces his cbef-ttinnjres from 2t 
folitary workfhop with unfading fame. The 
mind, in proportion to the difficulties it meets 
with, and the refiftance it has to furmount, ex- 
crcifes its powers with higher pleafure, and raifes 
its efforts with greater zeal to attain fucccfs. 
Apellbs being reproached with the fmall 
number of piftures he had painted, and the in- 
ceffant attention with which he re-touched his 
works, contented himfelf with making this reply: 
* I paint for pofterity.'* 

To recommend monaftic notions of Solitude^ 
and the fterile tranquillity of the cloifter, to men 
who, after a ferious preparation in retirement, 
and affiduous intercourfe with their own minds, arc 
capable of performing great and good aftions in 
the world, would be extravagant and abfurd. 
Princes cannot live the life 6f monks j minifters 
of ftate are no longer fought in the filence of the 
convent; generals are no longer chofen from 
the members of the church. Petrarch there -^ 
fore aptly fays, V I condemn the Solitude which 
*^ encourages floth, as well as the leifure which is 
" idly and unprofitable employed : Solitude muffe 
V be rendered ufeful to the purpofes of life. A 
•• man who is indolent, flothful, and detached 
^* from the world, muft inevitably become me- 

** lancholy 
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*' lahcholy aild miferable. Such a charafter can 
" never do any good ; he cannor refign himfelf 
*' to any ufeful fcience, or purfue any objeft wor- 
^^ thy the attention of a great man/^ 

He iTlay, howevet*, procure ft) himfelf the 
pleafures of the mind ; thofe precious pleafuresj 
ib eafily acquired, fo^accefliblc to all mankind: 
for it is only in the pleafures pyrchafed by pelfi 
wherein the liiind has no participation, and which 
only tend to afford a momentary relief to languor> 
or to drown the fenfes in forgetflilnefs, that the 
GREAT claim an exclufive right; but in thofe 
enjoyments which are peculiar to the mind they 
have no privilege ; for fuch enjoyments are only to 
be procured by our own induftiy, by ferious re- 
fleftion, profound thought, and deep refearch* 
The attainment of them, however, produces hid- 
den fruits; a love of truth, and a knowledge of 
the perfedtion of our moral and phyfical nature 

A preacher from Swisserland has in a 
German pulpit faid, " The ftreams of mental plea- 
" fures, of which all men may equally partake, 
** flow from one to the other ; and that of which 
*^ we have moft frequendy tafted, lofes neither 
^^ its flavour nor 4ts virtue, but frequently ac- 
*^ quires new charms, and conveys additional 
M " pleafure 
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«* plcafurc the oftener it is tailed. The fubjed^s 
'* of thefc plcafurcs are as unbounded as the reign 
'* of TRUTH, as extenfive as the world, as un- 
" limited as the diVine perfection. The in- 
^* corporeal pleafures, therefore, are much more 
** durable than all others. They neither difap- 
** pear with the light of the day, change with 
** the external forms of things, nor defcend with 
*' our bodies to the tomb ; but continue while 
*^ we exift ; accompany us under all the viciffi- 
'^ tudes not only of our mortal life, but of that 
*' which is to come ; fecure us in the darknefs of 
*' the night ; and compenfate for all the miferies 
" we are doomed 'to fufier." 

Meh of exalted minds therefore have always, 
amidft the buftle of the gay world, and even in 
the brilliant career of heroifm, preferved a tafte 
for mental pleafures. Engaged in affairs of the 
moft important confequence, notwithftanding 
the variety of objects by which their attention 
was diftradted, they were ftill faithful to the 
MUSES, and fondly devoted their minds to works 
of GENIUS. They gave no credit to the opinion, 
that reading and knowledge are ufelefs to great 
men -, and frequently condefcended without a blufh 
to become writers themfelves. When Philip* 
king of Macedon invited Dionysius the Younger 
totUne withhin^at C(?m//5^, he felt an inclination 

tor 
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ko deride the father of his royal gueft, becaufe he 
had blended the charafters of Prince and 
Poet, and had employed his leifure^ in writing 
odes and tragiedies. *' How could the king 
*' find leifure/' faid Philip, *^ to write thefe 
^^ trifles?"—" In thofe hours,'* anfwered DiONY- 
sius, " which you and I Ipend in drunkennefs 
*^ and debauchery.'* 

ALEXANbER was remarkably foftd of reading; 
Whilft he was filling the world with the fame of 
his viftories, marking his progrefs by bio d and 
flaughter, dragging captive monarchs at his- cha- 
riot-wheelsi marching over fmoking towns and 
ravaged provinces with encreafing ardour to 
new viftorlesi he felt many intervals of time hang 
heavy on his hahds, and lamenting that yifia 
afforded no books to amufe his leifure, wrote to 
Harpalus, to fend him the works of Pbilijiusy 
the tragedies of Euripides y Sophocles, Efchylus, and 
the dythyrambics of Calefies. 

Brutdsj the avenger of the violated liberty of 
koME, while ferving in the army under Pompey, 
Employed among books all the moments he could 
Ipare from the duties of his ftation; The hours 
which were allotted to the rcpofe of the army, he 
devoted to reading and writing j and he was 
even thus employed in the evening preceding 
M 2 * the 
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the battle of Pharsalia ; the celebrated battle 
by which the empire of the univerfe was decided. 
The army was encamped in a marfhy plain ; it 
was the middle of fummer, and the heat of the 
feafon exceffive. The fervants who bore the 
tent of Brums did not arrive until a late hour. 
Being much fatigued, he bathed, and towards 
noon caufed his body to be^ rubbed with oil, 
while he waited their arrival. Taking fome little^ 
refrelhment, he retired to his tent, and while others 
were locked in the arms of fleep, or contemplated 
the event of the enfuing day, he employed himfelf 
during the night in drawing a plan from theHif-^ 
tory of Polybiui. 

CicEROi who was more fenfible of mental 
pleafures than any other charafter, fays in his 
oration for the poet Arcbias, *^. Why fhould I 
'^ be afhamed to acknowledge pleafures like 
^' thefc, fince, for fo many years, the enjoy- 
*' ment of them has never prevented me from 
*V relieving the wants of others, or deprived 
*' me of the courage to attack vice and defend 
** virtue ? Who can juftly blame, who can cen- 
'^ fure me, if, while others are purfuing the 
** views of intereft, gazing at feftal Ihows and 
^' idle ceremonies, exploring new pleafures, 
** engaged in midnight-revels, in the diftraftion 
*' of gaming, the madnefs of intemperance, 

^* neither 
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" neither repofing the body nor recreating the 
*^ mind, I fpend the recolleftive hours in a 
" pleafing review of my paft life -, in dedicating 
^ my time to learning and the mufes ?" 

Pliny the Elder, full of the famcfpirit, de- 
voted every moment of his life to learning. 
Some perfon always read to him during his meals ; 
and he never travelled without a book and porta- 
ble writing-defk by his fide. He made cxtrafts 
from every work he read; and, fcarcely con-' 
ceiving himfelf alone while his faculties were ab- 
forbed in fleep, he endeavoured by this diligence 
to double the duration of his exiftence, 

Pliny the Younger read wherever it was pof- 
fible, whether riding,, walking, fitting, or when- 
ever the fubjeft of his employment afforded him 
the opportunity 5 for he made it, indeed, an in- 
variable- rule to prefer the difcharge of his duty 
to thofe occupations which he followed only as 
an amufement. It was this difpofition which lb 
ftrongly inclined him to Solitude and retirement. 
** Shall I," faid he, " never break the chains by 
^' which I am withheld ? Are they indiffoluble ? 
♦^ No ! I dare not hope for fuch an event ! 
*^ Every day adds new torments to the former. 
f* Scarcely is one duty performed, than another 

M 3 !^ k 
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*^ is impofcd ; and the chain of bufmefs becomes 
" every day more heavy and oppreflive.'* 

* Petrarch was always gloomy and low fpirit- 

cd, except while he was reading or writing, 

clpecially when he was prevented from refigning 

himfelf in Solitude to the fine phrenfies of poetry 

on the banks of fome infpiring ftream, among 

the romantic rocks and mountains, or the flower- 

enamelled vallics of the Alps. To avoid the 

lofs of time during his travels, he conftantly wrote 

at every inn where he flopped for rcfrefliment. 

One of his friends, the Bishop of Cavillon, 

being alarmed, left the intenfe application with 

which he read and wrote when at Vmcleuje^ Ihould 

entirely deftroy his health, which, was already 

greatly impaired, defired him one day to give 

lii:n the key of his library. Petrarcfj gave it 

tc* him immediately, without fufpefting the mo- 

wt ot his requeft j when the good biftiop in- 

{bs^' locking up his books and writing defk^^ 

fiu4 ** 1 intcrdidt you from pen, ink, paper, aa4 

^ bwkH for the fpace of ten days/? 

fnupsca 'fth; the feverity of the fentence, 
re ^{^pdMkllfi^Ungs, and obeyed. Thefirft 
c< en'^^ ailt;iiEpi& his favourite pleafure was 
cc ^jf^^!^JS*ft|»Hrti:lw:companied with an in- 
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The bifhop, afFefted by his condition, returned 
him the key, and reftored him to health. 

The late Earl of Chatham, as I have been 
informed by his own nephew, my intimate 
friend, wa^ in his youth cornet in a reginicnt of 
dragoons, which was quartered in a fmall town 
in England. He difcharged his duty, upon all 
occafions, with fcrupulous attention i but the 
moment his duty' was performed, he retired to 
Solitude during the remainder of the day, and 
employed his hours alone, without vifiting or 
being vifited, in reading the inofl: celebrated 
3.uthors ofRome 2indi Athens. Attacked at an early 
period of his life by an hereditary gout, which 
he wiihed to eradicate, his mode/ of living was 
dxtremely frugal and abftemious. The feebl? 
ftate of his health perhaps made him fond of re- 
tirement J but it was certainly in Solitude At he 
laid the foundatioiii of fhaf glory which he^er-» 
wards acquired. 

CHARACT?as like this, it will perhaps be fajd, 
are not now to be found 5 but, in my opinion, 
both the affertion and the idea would be erro- 
neous. Was the Earl op Chatham inferior in 
greatnefs to a Roman ? andwiU his son, who, 
while yet a youth, thunders forth his eloquence 
in tl)e fenate like Demosthenes, and captivate^ 
M4 like 
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like Pericles, the hearts of all who hear him 3 
who now, when little more than thirty- years of 
age, makes himfelf feared and refpcfted as th? 
Prime Miniftcr of the Britifli empire, ever think 
or aft, under any circumftances, with Icfs great- 
nefs than his illuftrious father? What men have 
once been, they may always be. Europe now 
produces men as great as ever adorned a throne, 
or commanded in the field. Wifdom and virtucj, 
where an inclination to attain them prevails^;, 
may increafc as much in public as in private 
life, as well in the palaces of kings as in 
the humble cottage. Wife Solitude is no- 
where more refpeftable than in the palace. The 
ftatefman may, there, in profound tranquillity, 
plan the moft important enterprizes, and live 
with calmnefe and content, provided he dif- 
charge his duty without oftentation, and avoid 
the contagion of weak and frivolous minds. 
Glory may be acquired at all times, and in 
every place; and although it may be difficult 
to return from the beaten path, and commence 
a new career, the remainder of the journey may 
be rendered pleafant to himfelf and beneficial to 
the world, unlefs, with powers to difplay the 
ftrong and fteady light of truth, his mind con- 
tents itfelf with only occafional gleams, and 
tyrinklcs with the feeble light of the glow-w)rm. 

^OLITUDft 
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. SbLiTUDE will ultiijiately render the mind 
Superior to all the viciffitudes and mifcries of 
life. The man to whofe bofom neither riches, 
nor pleafure, nor grandeur, can c^yey felicity, 
may, with a bool^ in his hand learn to forget 
his cares under the friendly fhade of cvery%ee ; 
and with exquifite delight tafte pleafures as 
lively as they are varied ; pleafures pure, and ever 
new. The faculties of the mind regain their > 
priftine ftrength : and their increafing vigour 
jiot only excites the moft pleafing fenfations, but 
prefents to his view the attainfuent of any end he 
chufes to adopt, of any charafter he may chufe 
to acquire. Thefe pleafures increafe in pro- 
portion to the extent of his capacity, the great- 
^ ncfs of his views, and the purity 'of his intent j 
and his hopes, however high, 4re rendered 
rational by his contempt of flattery, and of 
fhe idle purfuits and frivolous aipufements of 
the world. • 

He who fhuns the fociety of men in order to 
obtain their love and eftecm, who rifes with the 
fun to hold converfe with the dead, is, -without 
doubt, not hoted at; the break of day. The 
Jiorfes of fuch a man repofe quietly in their ftalls, 
^d his doors remain carefully bolted againft the 
intrufioa of idle loungers. He ftudies, however, 
l)pt}i men ^pd manners 5 never lofes fight of the 
5 p-anfa6bions 
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tranfaftions of the world; cafts a rctrofpcdivc eye 
upon the knowledge which his ftudics and ex- 
perience have gained; and every obfcrvation 
which he malfffe on life, confirms a truth or refutes 
a prejudice: for in Solitude, the whole fyftem 
of \il^ is unveiled, ftripped of its felfc glare, 
and reprefented in its natural ftate to our view. 
Truxb, which in the common intcrcourfe of 
' jnen always lies concealed, here exhibits itfelf in 
naked fimplicity. Ah ! how happy is that man 
who has attained to a fituation where he is not 
under the neceffity of purchafing picafurc at the 
cxpence of Truth, 

The advantages of Solitude are not, incompa-. 
tible with our duty to the public, fince they are 
the nobleft exifercifes in which we can employ our 
faculties for the good of mankind. Can it, in 
any fituation, be a crime to honour, to adore, 
and facredly to fpeak the truth? Can it be 
a crime t)oldly and publicly to announce, as the 
occafion may require, that which an, ordinary 
individual would tremble to think of; and to 
prefer noble freedom to a degrading flavery ? h 
not the liberty of the prefs the channel through 
which writers difFufe the light of truth among 
THE PEOPLE, and difplay its radiance to the eyes 
of THE GREAT ? Good writcrs infpire the mind 
with courage to think; and does not the free 

cpni- 
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x:ommunication of fcntiments contribute to the 
progrefs and improvement of human reafon ? It 
is precifely this love of liberty which leads men ^ 
into Solitude, that they may throw^BFtJije chains 
by which they arc confined in the worfd ; it is 
from this difpofifion to be free, that he who Aifij^ 
in Solitude boldly fpeaks a language wliich per-* 
haps in fociety he would pot have dared openly 
to hazard. Timidity is never the companion of . 
retirement. The man who has courage to feek 
the peaceful lonely fhades of Solitude^ difdains a 
bafe fubmiffion to the pride and infolcnce of the 
CRJSAT, and boldly tears from the face of deipotifni 
jhe mafk by which it is concealed. 

Solitude conveys the inoft fublime and lad- 
ing pleafures to the foul, even wiien the facul- 
ties of the body arc entirely decayed. Calm, 
ponfolatory, and perennial, they at length be- 
come as neceflary to our happine fs, as it is to 
the debauched mind of a man of the world to be 
for ever trifling, inadtive, or running from door 
to door in fearch of contemptible joys that are 
pever to be found, 

Cicero, fpeaking of the pleafures of thp 
pind, fays, ** They employ us in youth, and 
ff amufe us in old age : in profpcrity they grace 
f f md pmbelliih j in adverfity they afford us flicker 

"and 
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•' and fupport; delightful at home,, and ealjr 
" abroad, thcjr foften flumber, Ihorten fatigue, 
fc *' and enliven retirement." 

'^ The Belles Lettres," fays ' Pliny the 
^■Tfeimgera " are my delight and confolation, I 
^f know of no ftudy more agreeable : there is no 
** misfortune whicK they cannot alleviate. In the 
** affliftions I feel for the fufFerings of my wife, 
** the ficknefs of my fervants, the death of my 
" friends, I find no relief but in my ftudies; for 
^ although I am then made fenfible of the mag- 
•^ nkude of my evils, they nevcrthelcfs l?ecomc 
^' more fupportable." 

Philosophy, a love of letters, all that afFord3 
pleafure or adds dignity to life, can only be 
iearned in Solitude. Fine tafte cannot be either 
cultivated or preferved among thofe vain pre- 
tenders, who, while you difcourfe with them upon 
fubjedts of fcience, Ipeak of learmng with con- ^ 
tjmpt, and frequently tell you with a fneer, " Oh ! 
^^ I never enquire into fuch vulgar things,'* 

The habil of thinking, of making new dif- 
coveries, of acquiring new ideas, is a never- 
failing refource to him ^ho feels his mind enriched 
by obferyation, and knows how to apply the 
knowledge which he gains. When Demetrius 
had captured the city of Me^ara, the foldiers 

prepaTCcJ 
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prepared to plunder it i the Athenians, however, 
interceding ftrongly for its inhabitants, prevailed : 
Demetrius was fatisfied with expelling the gar- 
rifon, and declared the city free. Amidft thefc 
tranfaftions, he recoUedled Stilpo, aphilofopher 
of great reputation, who fought only the retire- 
ment and tranquillity of a ftudious life^^ Having 
fent for him, Demetrius afked, '^ if they had 
*^ t^en any thing from him ?" — " No/* replied 
St/ Vo, '^ I found none that wanted to Jleal any 

Solitude is the channel through which all 
thofc things flow which men conceal in the or- 
dinary commerce of life. The wounded feelings 
of a man who is able and dilpofcd to write, may, 
in Solitude, derive the greatcft comforts from 
literary compofition. The pen, indeed, is not 
always taken up becaufe we are alone ; but if wc 
are inclined to write, it is indifpenfibly necelTary 
that we fhould enjdy quietude. The mind dif- 
pofcd to cffltiVatc philofophy, or to court the 
mufe, muft be free from all embarraflment. He 
mull not hear his children crying every moment 
at his door, nor muft his fervants inceflantly 
intrude with meflagcs of ceremony and cards of 
compliment : in fhort, he muft be alone. Whe- 
ther walking in the open air, feated in his clofet, 
reclined under the fhade of a fprcading tree, oif 

ftretched 
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ftretchcd upon his fopha, he muft follow all the 
impulfes of his mind, and be at liberty to change 
his fituation when and where he pleales. To 
write with fuccefs, he muft feel an irrefiftible 
inclmation, and be able to obey the diftates of 
his tafte and genius without impediment or re- 
ftraint. Unlefs all thefe advantages be united, 
the writer ftiould interrupt the progrefs of the 
work, and fufpend the efforts of the mind, until it 
feels that divine inipiration which is capable of 
fubduing every difficulty, and furmounting every 
obftacle. An author can never write well, unlefs 
he feels a fecret call ^within his breaft, • unlefs 
he watches for thofe propitious moiiients when 
the mind pours forth its ideas, and the heart- 
warms with the fubjeft. Revived by cheerful 
profpefts, animated by the nobleft fentiments, 
urged by contempt of difficulties, the mind will 
make a powerful effort, and fine thoughts,, in 
fuitable expreffions, will flow fpontaneoufly from 
his pen. The queftion, whether he ought or 
ought not to write, will then be refolved. The 
inclination is irrefiftible, and will be indulged, 
even at the expence of fortune, family, friends,- 
patrons, and all that we poflTels. 

Petrarch felt this fecfet impulfe when he 

tore himkK from^vignon, the moft vicious and 

corrupted city of his time, to which the Pope 

2 had 
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had transferred the papal chair. Although ho- 
noured with the proteftion of the Holy Father, 
of princes, and of cardinals, ftill young and full 
of noble ardour, he exiled himfelf from that bril- 
liant court, and retired to the famous Solitude of 
Vauclufej at the diftance of fix leagues from 
Avignony where he had only one fervant to attend 
him, and all his poffeffions confifted of a fmall 
houfc and little garden. Charmed with tl'*e na- 
tural beauty which furrounded this humble re- 
treat, he r^noved his library to it 5 and, during 
his refidcnce there, completed all his works, of 
which before he had only Iketched the outlines. 
Petrarch wrote more at Vauchije than at any 
other place where he refided; but, although he 
was continually employed in polifhing his writ- 
ings, he hefitated long before he could refolve to 
make theni public. Virgil calls the ieifure 
which he enjoyed at Naples ignoble and obfcure ; 
but it was during this Ieifure; that he wrote hi* 
Georgics, the moft perfcdt of all his works, 
and which fhews in abnoft every line that he 
wrote for imraortalityj|: 

Every g^eat and excellent writer has ' this 
noble view, and looks with enthufiafm towards 
the fufFrages of pofterity. An inferior writer alks 
a more moderate rccompence, and fometimes 
obtains the defircd reward. Both, however, 

mull 
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muft withdraw from the diftraftions of the worldy 
feek the filence of the foreft, and the frefhnefs of 
the fliade, and retire as it were into their own 
minds. To produce a work capable of reaching 
future generations, or worthy of the attention of 
contemporary fages, the love of Solitude muft 
entirely occupy the foul; for, to the advantages 
rcfulting from Solitude, every thing they per-f 
form, all that they obtain, muft be attributed. 
Every advantage a writer gains by profound 
thinking is due to Solitude; he there reviews 
and arranges whatever in the world has made an 
ImpreiBon on his mind, and iharpens the dart of 
iatire agaitift inveteracy of prejudice and obftinacy 
of opinion. The faults . of mankind ftrike the; 
moral writer, and the defire of corredling them 
agitates his foul as much as the defire pf pleafing^ 
actuates that of others. The defire of immor- 
tality, however, is the laft in which a Writer 
ought to indulge. No one need attempt itj unlels 
he poffefs the genius of a Bacon ; can think with 
the acutenefs of a Voltaire ; compofe with the 
eafe and elegance of a Rousseau; and, like 
them, is able to produce mafter-pieces worthy of 
being tfartfmitted to pofteriiy^ Charafters like 
thefe alone may be allowed to fay, " Our minds 
^^ arc animated by the fweet confolatory refle6tion> 
*^ that our names will be remembered when we 
** are no more > by the pleafing whifper of flat- 

^^ tery. 
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^^ tery which wc hear from fome of our contem- 
** porariesij of the Approbation we Ihall herc- 
*' after receive from thofc who are yet unborn, 
*^ to whofe ihftrudion arid happinefs we have 
*^ with all the ardour of cfteem and love de^ 
•' voted oiff labours. We feel within lis thofe 
** feeds of emulation which incite us to refcue 
*' from death oi* better part, and which prevent 
** the happieft moments of our lives from being 
■** buried in oblivion." 

The love of fame, as well by the feeble light 

of THE liAM^y as On THE tHRONE, Or in THE 

CiBL^i produces aftions, the memory df which 
is not extinguifhed by mortality, nor buried 
with us in the tomb« The meridian of life 
becomes then as brilliant as its morning, ** The 
^^ praifesi** fays pLutARCH, '^ beftowed upon 
'* gr^t ahd exalted minds, only fpur on and 
** roufe thetr emulation* Like a rapid torrent, 
** the ^ory Which thty have already acquired 
<* hui*rife them irrefiftibly on to every thing that 
** is gi^t and noble* They never confider 
" themfeWes fufficiently rewarded. Their pre- 
'* fent aiftions are oflly a J^ledge of what may be 
'^ expedfeed from them, and they would blulh 
" not to Hve fahhfiil to their glory, and to ren- 
*^ der it ffiB more illufltious by the nobleftac- 
'' tions." 

N* The 
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The man to whofe ear idle adulation and in'-* 
lipid compliment is difgufting, will feel his 
heart warm when he hears with what enthu- 
iiafm Cicero fays, " Why Ihoukl we diflem- 
'^ ble what it is impoffible for us to conceal? 
" Why iho!3ld We not be proud of confeffing 
** candidly that we all afpire to fame ? The 
*' love of praife influences all mankind, and 
^^ the greatcft minds are moft fufceptible of 
*^ it. The philofophers, who moft pre^h up -a 
*^ contempt for fame, prefix their names to their 
*^ works; and the very performances in which 
'^ they decry oftentation are evident proo& of 
" their vanity and love of praife. Virtue rf-** 
*^ quires no other reward for all the toils and 
*' dangers to which flie expofcs hcrfelf,' than that 
*^ of fame and glory. Take away this flattering 
'' reward, and what would remain in the narrow 
•'career of life to prompt her exertions ? If the 
*^ mind could not launch into the profpeft of fu- 
" turiry, were the operations of the foul to be 
*' limited to the fpace that bouilds thoflTof the 
*^ body, (he would not weaken herfelf by con- 
*^ ftant fatigues, nor weary herfelf with conti- 
*^ nued watchings and anxieties; fhe would not .- 
" think even life itfclf worthy of a ftruggle : bue 
*^ there lives in the breaft of every good man a 
*' certain principle which unceafingly prompts 
** and infpirits him to the purfuit of a fame be^ 

•' yoivi 
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^^ yond the prcfent hour 5 a fame not commcn- 
*' furate to our mortal cxiftencc, but co-extcn- 
*^ five with the lateft poftcrity. Can we who 
«^ every day cxpofe ourfelves to dangers for our 
'* country, and have never paffed one moment 
" of our lives without anxiety and trouble, 
'* meanly think that all confcioufnefs (hall be 
" buried with us in the grave? If the greateft 
** men have been careful to preferve their buftoea 
*' and their ftatues, thofe images not of their 
" minds but of their bodies, ought we not ra- 
^^ ther to tranfmit to pofterity the refemblancc 
*' of our wifdom and virtue? For my part, at 
" leaft, I acknowledge, that in all «y actions 
" I conceived that I was diffeminating and tranf- 
" mitting my fame to the remoteft corners and 
" the lateft. ages of the world. Whether there- 
of fore my confcioufiiefs of this fliall ceafe in the 
*' grave, or, as fome have thought, fhall furvivc 
" as a property of the foul, is of little impor- 
" tance -, for of one , thing I am certain, that at 
" this inftant I feel from the refliedion a flattering 
" hope and delightful fenfation/' 

This is the true enthufiafm with which we 
ought to infpire the bofoms of the young no- 
bility. Were any one happy enough to light 
up this generous flame within their hearts, 
and thereby enure them to a conftant applica- 
N 2 tion 
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tion to their ftudics^ we fliould fee thcrii fhim 
the pernicious plcafurcs of their age, and enter 
with dignity, on the ftagc of life : wc might then 
cxpeft them to perfonn the noblcft aftions> to 
add new luftre to fcience> and brighter rays to 
glory. To exalt the minds of noble yoitths, it is 
only neceflary to infpire them with an averfion 
from every thing that is mean 5 to excite a difguft 
for everything that enervates die body or weakens 
the faculties of the mind ; to remove from their 
company thofe vile and cMtemptible flatterers 
who are continually praifing the pleafures of 
fcnfe, and who feck to acquire intereft and for- 
tune only ^ by leading them into crimes; decry- 
ing every thing that is. great, and rendering 
them fufpicious of eveiy thing that is good. 
The defire of extending our feme by noble' 
deeds, and of increafing our credit by internal 
dignity and greaCrtelk of foul, poffeffcs advan- 
tages which neither high 'rank nor aiuftrious 
birth can bellow j. knd. which, even on- the^ 
throne, cannot be acquired without the aid of 
virtue, and a fixed attention to the fufirages of 
pofterity. 

The feeds of future feme are in no inftancc 
more plentifully fown than by the bold fatirifl:,. 
who dares to condemn the follies of the multi- 
tude, to paint their prejudices, and expofc their 

vices 
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vices in glowing jand uRfading colours ; and 
whofe works, if they foil to reform the age ii» 
which they are written, may operate upon 
fucceeding generations, and extend their influ- 
ence to the remofecft pofterity. The author, 
whofe merit, while .living, envy and malice has 
inveterately purfiied, reaps the adyaniage of his 
judicious precepts, inftrpftive examplesi, and ho- 
neft fame, when his mortal part has defcend- 
ed to the grave. Oh I^^avater ! thofc bafe cor- 
rupted fouls who only Ihine a moment and are 
for .ever extinguiflied, will be forgotten, while 
thy name is honoured and beloved. Thy 
foibles, for without them thou woxildeft not 
have been fo greit, will no longer be remem- 
bered, and thofe qualities which diftinguifh 
thee from.pthcrs will alone be feen ! The rich 
variety of thy language, the judgment with 
which thou haft boldly invented and created 
new exprcffions, the nervous brevity of thy ftyle, 
and thy ftriking pidture of human manners and 
defefts, will, as the author of " The Charac- 
** ters of German Poets and Profc Writers" 
has predifted, extend the fame of thy ^' Frag- 
*' MENTs UPON Physiognomy" to the remoteft 
pofterity, as one of the fmall number of German 
originals which do honour to the genius of the 
age. The accufation that Lavater, who .was 
capable of developing fuch fublimc truths^ 
N 3 and 
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and of creating almoft a new language, gave 
credit to the juggjles of .Gessner, will then 
be forgot. 

Such is the fate that attends the works of 
great and excellent writers. The life after 
death which Cicero feemed to hope for with 
fo much enthufiafm^ will arrive. The appro- 
bation which Lavater predicted, his work 
on Physiognomy will receive, notwithftand- 
ing all thoft injuries that have been heaped 
upon it both in SwiJJirUmd and in Germany. 
But if Cicero had been only a Cmful^ and 
Lavater 'merely a TCbaumaturgUs *, little of 
cither the one or the other would be recorded 
in the archives of Time, which fwallows up 
common charaftcrs, and only preferves thofc 
whofe names are worthy of everlafting fame. 

The inveftives of the vulgar, «and the indigna- 
tion of the cricics, are wreaked in vain againft thefe 
celebrated names, and againft all thofe who may 
be tempted to imitate them- " Why," fay each 
of them to the laughing b:ockhe:\d, " would you 
^^ expound the meaning of all that I write, fince 

• Thaumatu ROUS— one who works miracles; a title 
given by the papifts to thofc of their faints who were foppofecj 
to work miraclct.^7— Traits LATOR. 

^^my 
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^ my fincft fy;okes, congealing in your mind> 
*' produce only fuch frigid ideas ? Who are you ? 
*^ By what title do you claim to be keeper of 
*' the archives of folly, and arbiter of the public 
•' tafte ? Where are the works by which you are 
^' diftinguiftied ? When and where have you 
^ been announced to the world ? How many 
•' fuperior charadters do you reekoin among 
^' the number of your friends ? What diftanj 
'^ country is confcious that &ch a man exifl^ f 
" Why do you continually preach your nil admi- 
" rati ? Why do you ftrive to depreciate every 
*' thing that is good, gre^t^ and fublime, un- 
*' kfs it be from a fenfe of your own littlenefs 
*' and poverty ? You feek the approbation of 
^^ the weak and giddy multitude, becaufe no 
^' one elle e{l:eem$ youi and defpife a fair and 
'' lafling &me becaufe you can do nothing that 
*' is worthy of honeft praife ; but the name you 
" endeavour to ridicule fliall be remembered 
*^ when yours will be forgot'* 

The defire of glory is equally natural and al- 
lowable in men even of litde fenfe »nd judg- 
ment; but it is not from the opinions of fuch 
charadcrs that writers expedl fame. It is from 
refle£bing and impartial minds ; from the ap-* 
probation of thofe virtuous and private charac-* 
ters for whom sdone they withdraw from the 

N 4 multi- 
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jftwltitudc, and whofgs bofoms omd willingly, to 
t writer, when they pbfervc th^ confidence with 
which hi? dcfircs to difclofe his fentinq^ents j it is 
tP pbtam the approbation of fuch perfpn^ %lope 
&at i^riiters feek the fhade? of SolitHdCt . 

Except thofe who fcribble tiipir »^mes on 
walls and pn panes of glafs^, no charjfc^e^ ap- 
pears to me lefs formed for glory thw the man 
who writer folely for the pl^ce in* which he 
dwells. He ^ho, without b^ing a menaber of 
my acajjemy pr literary club, fteks for &me 
among his fellow citi?;ens, is a fool who fows his 
feed upon a rock. Thiey may perh^p§ praife 
the elegance of his ftyle, but they will never par- 
don the feverity, grcaimels, and freedom of his^ 
cxpreifions. To the prejudiced multitude, there^ 
fore, he muft le^rn to be difcreetly filei^t; for 
openly to ayow fentjments that would do honour 
to his charafter, or by which he might acquire 
the praifes of other men, is only to ex^perat^ 
thofe among whom he lives. 

A WRITER, however, of true tafte apd founcj 
judgment is confciQUS that impartial and rational 
minds, throughout the univerfe, adppt other 
principles in appreciating the merit o( a gop4 
work, than thofe which influence the judgment 
of his fellow citizeAS^ True critic^ enquire^ 

^' Poe? 
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'* Pocs the work relate to die inncrcfts of map* 
f ^ k^i4 ? Is it? o^je^ ufeful and itp epd moral ? 
'^ Will it inform the underftanding and amend 
*' the heart ? Is it written with freedom and im-^ 
f* parti^ility ? Pocs it b^ar the m^rks of honcfty 
f^ and fincerity ? Does if attempt to ridicule any 
'' thing that h good oif great ? Does a manly 
'^ fiyle of th^nlj4ag predominate i Does ^eafon^ 
^' wit, humpuri ^4 pleafantry, prevail in it ? 
*^ Poes it conf»i(> pjf^ ^ yfcfyl truths ? If it 
'' inspires noble ffi^timents and generous refolu- 
^' tjbii^i our judgment i$ iixed : the work i^ 
*' good^ aod thi^ au|i)or a mafter of the fcU 
^* encc.'* 

V In the ordinary commerce of the world, in 
^at intercourli? of flattery and falfehood where 
every one deceives and is deceived s where al} 
appear under a borrowed form^ profefs friend- 
|hips wjii^h . thjjy do not fepl^ and beftow praifejs 
pnly to be praifed in return ; men bow the low- 
eft to him whom they defpife the moft> and 
flyle every filly woman they meet " ^our Grace*. '^\ 
]But he who lives retired from this fccne of illu- 
fion cKpeds no compliments from others, nor 
|)eftows them but where they arc deferved. All 
(he infiduous grimaces of public life are nothing 

* fi tide given in Germany tQ perTons of quality. 
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to the infpiring fmilei of fri^dfhip^ which 
fmooth the rugged road of Hfe, and foftcn all 
cur toils, 

( Of what value are all the babblings and vain 
boaftings of fociety to that domcftic felicity 
which we experience in the company and con- 
verfation of an amiable woman^ whofe charms 
awaken the dormant faculties of the foul, and 
fill the mind with finer energies; whofe fmiles 
prompt our cntcrprifes, and whofe afliftance in- 
jures fuccefs; who infpires us with congenial 
greatnefs and fublimity j who with judicious pe- 
netratJbn- weighs and examines our thoughts, our 
adions, our whole charafter; who obferves all 
our foibles, warns us with finccrity of their con- 
fequcnces, and jeforms us with gentlenefs and 
afFeftionj who by a tender communication of 
her thoughts and obfervations conveys new 
inftrudlion to our minds, and by pouring the 
warm and generous feelings of her heart into 
our bofoms, animates us inceffantly to the ex- 
ercife of every virtue, and completes the polifti- 
cd perfeftion of our chara6ker by the foft allure- 
ments of love, and the delightful concord of her 
fcntiments. In fuch an intercourfe, all that is 
virtuous and noble in human nature is preferved 
within the breaft, and every evil propenfity dies 
away. ,) 

BVT 
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But in our public intcrcourfes with the world 
we arc forced to rclinquifli: the manners wie in- 
dulge in Solitude. The fmooth and poliflicd 
fiirface of charafter muft alone be exhibited in 
t4ie world, and every fharp point <:arefully Con- 
cealed. It is true by this means we pafs through 
fociety without doing hurt to any perfon, and 
the generality of men find pkafure in our coBa- 
pemy*. 

There are, however, thofe who view us in 
a diflFcrent afpeft. To contemporary writerSy our 
good qualities and dcfefts appear by our writ- 
ings, in which one finccre fentiment frequently 
becomes the ftrongeft evidence againft us i and 
this danger furnilhes great confolation to our 
4ear countrymen^ who, if the voice of Fame Ihoiild 
chance to convey the founds of our fuccefs to 
their ears, are mortified to think that there ai'c 
people in the world not loft to a fenfe of merit. 
The human charafter, it is true, frequently ex- 
hibits a Angular mixture of virtue and vice, of 
Jjlrength and weaHnefs ; and why Ihould we con- 

* " Le materiel conftitutcs the higheft degree of merit ; and 
'' to live in peace we ought to take great care that the other 
" fide of our charadters fhotild be perceived ;'• faid a great 
man to me ; one of the dearcft and moil rel|>e£table among 
XSiy friends in Genn^ny, 

€€al 
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cctl it ? Our foibles follow all thfit is tcrrcftrial 
in our nature to die tomb» and lie buried with 
the body by which they were produced. The 
nobler parti if we have performed any work 
worthy of cxiftence, furvives; and our writ- 
ings arc th<{ bell wealth we leave behind us when 
wndie. 

But, exclufivc of this enthuliafm. Solitude 
affords a plcafure to an author of which no one 
can deprive him, and which far exceeds ail the 
honours of the world. He not only anticipates 
the efFcift his work will produce, but while it 
advances towards completion, feels the delicious 
enjoyment of thofc hours of ferenity and com- 
polure which his labours procure. 

The mind of a fuccefsful writer feels the 
highcft pleafure from the uniptcrruptcd atten- 
tion and the glowing enthufiaiin which accom- 
panies his ftudies. Sorrows fly from this elegant 
occupation. Oh ! I would not exchange one 
fmgle hour of fuch private tranquillity and con- 
tent for all thofe flattering illufions of public 
fame with which the mind of Tully was fo 
inceflantly intoxicated. Solitude, in the midft 
of continual fuflfcrings, is an enjoyment which 
not only rationally connects the foul with the 
prefect moment, but carries it xo future happi- 
> nef? 
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ncfs and felicity. The.fecret pleafure which the 
moft trifling acquifition -produced by folitary 
ftudy affords, is unknown to men of vigorous 
conflitutions 5 for they confide in the ftrength 
of their powers. But to a writer afflidted by ill- 
health, a difficulty furmountcd, a happy mo- 
ment fcizcdi a propofition elucidated, a fen- 
tence neatly and elegantly turned, an harmo- 
nious period, or a happy exprefTion, are falmary 
and healing balms, counter-poifons to melan- 
choly, the mofl precious advantages of Solitude> 
and infinitely Xuperior to diofe dreams, thofe 
prefrntirmnts of honour and glory after deaths 
Oh ! who would not willingly renounce, for one 
of thcfc enjoyments, that enthufiafm, againft 
which reafon oppofes fo many powerful objec- 
tions, and which to me does not appear quite 
fatisfaffcory, except when we do not altogether 
enjoy oui* uflial prefence of mind. 

To enjoy himfelf without being dependent 
on the aid of others ^ to devote to employments, 
not perhaps altogether ufelcfs, thofe hours which 
forrotir and chagrin would otherwife ileal ^om^ 
the fum of life; is the great advantage of am 
AUTHOR; and with this advantage alone "I am 
perfedly content. And who would not be 
content Whh Solitude, when he perceives that 
while the mukinKk are rolling in their carriages 

through 
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through the ftrcets, and making the walls of 
every houfe tremble to their foundation, he is 
capable of deriving fuch fuperior advantages ? 

The fingularities of forae writers are often- 
times the etFeds, and frequently the real advan- 
tages, of Solitude. Men wh6 are proficient in 
Solitude, from a long abfence from the world, 
arc boldly inflexible • to its manners ; and even 
thofe of its votaries who itill retain a fondnefs for 
fociety, foon lofe the arts of fimulation, and 
inftead of undergoing the painful neceflity of 
appearing difFejii|nt from what they are, they 
fcize the pen, and relieve their feelings by in- 
dulging the momentary efFufions of a light and 
Iportive fancy. 

The world perhaps may condemn this practice 5 
and fay, that this light and eafy ityle of writing 
neither contributes to the pleafure nor the infor- 
mation of a reader; but it has its merit : it intro-* 
duces a free and lively kind of literature ; teaches 
the mind to rife above a creeping train of 
thought, and vigoroufly appropriates to itfelf the 
manners of the times. A nation not yet perfed: 
may become mature by extirpi^ting ancient pre- 
judices, indulging freedom of fentiment, and 
encouraging philofophical writers boldly to ex- 
prefs their fentiments and opinions. To en- 
tertain 
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certain refers, it is, in my opinion, only ne- 
ccflary to deliver freely in writing that which in 
the general intercourfes of fociety it is impolTible 
to fay either with fafcty or politenefs^ This is 
what I call liberty; an ineftimable treafure \ 
which, under a wife and moderate adminiftra- 
tion, every one enjoys who lives in Solitude. 

In a treatife upon style, printed at ff^eymar^ 
a gentleman appears very ftrongly to oppofe 
this new manner of writing. In honour of the 
SOLITUDE and liberty by which it was pro- 
duced, I ihould have many things to fay to him, 
although in general we perfedkly coincide. He 
wifhes one rule to be adopted with refpedt to 
STYLE, and I contend for that variety which 
allows of compofition according to every man's 
fancy and humour. He thinks that a writer 
ihould always have a model before him j I think 
that every writer Ihould be his own model. He 
wilhcs writers to follow the ftyle of others 3" I 
think that writers Ihould be original, not in 
ftyle alone, but 10 every other property of com?, 
pofition. He is unwilling that the writer fhould 
appear in the work ; but I think that an author 
may be permitted publicly to decompje his mind, 
and anatomize his own character, for the benefit 
of other men, rather than to leave his work to be 
differed by a pofthumous profeflbr. fic recom- 
I mends 
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mends authors to proceed by regular fteps; I hatd 
to be taught by others how I ought to walk. He 
complains^ that it is a falhion with aitthors to 
difcldfc their private and peculiar fccKngs when 
they write ; I cannot altogether conceal mine 
when I converfe with my readers. Me appears 
not inclined that they fhodkl conceive them- 
felves alone when they are writings while very 
frequently I write only that I may have the op- 
portunity of cxpreffing owe word in Solitude^ 

This treatifc^ however, contains in general 
many true and judicious* critiqffiisj^ efpecially 
towards the conclufion, which is filled with ob- 
fervatic^ns equally accurate and profound. The 
pafTage on which I have commented is the only 
one through the work of which^ I difepprove^ 
for although the ramblings, the extravagances^ 
and the digreffions of our ieaux effriU difpkafe 
me as much a& they do chi& gentkniani^ yet I 
think that this free and ,eafy ^ftyk of writing, 
which caA only be acquired in Solitude, has al^ 
ready produced a degree of LfEBHTV which, if 
employed rWith tafte and difc^etion> will not only 
incrcafe the number of ufeful truths, but banilh 
from fociety the Aumbeji^Qf dangerous prejudices 
which ftill exift. 

The 
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The light of philofophy has been prevented 
from penetrating into many receffes, folely be- 
caufe the people follow one uniform mode in 
forming their opinions. Every man liftens and 
looks up to the fentiments of his neighbour, and 
no one dares to deviate from the ordinary mode of 
judgment. Men of knowledge and experience, 
who beft know *the art of appropriating to them- 
felvcs the neweft and moft refined ideas of 
otherj^ are> in their intercourfe with the world 
obliged to Conceal them, and to follow the ge* 
neral manners of the age. But when authors, 
from the retreats of Solitude, appear before the 
public without difmay ; when they ftudy the 
charafters of every defcription of people, their 
manners of kfting, their modes of thinking, and 
dare with boldnefs and confidence, to defcribe 
things in their true colours, 'and difclofe thofe 
truths which every man in a free country ought 
to be permitted to difclofe ; instruction 
will circulate gradusilly among the people, the 
philofophy of human life will fpread itfelf 
abroad, every man will dare to think for him- 
felf, and difdain to be guided by fubtle and 
deceitful opinions of the unthinking multitude. 
To efFeft this revolution, however, it is neceflary 
that writers ihould ftart from the common 
fphcrc of the Univerfity, and brc^ through 
O from 
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from the confined limits of fclf-concern ; their 
minds muft be formed by an intercourfe with 
men of every flate and nation j they muft neither 
fear the great nor defpife the inferior clafles of 
mankind; they muft learn to retire occafionally 
from the world to uninterrupted Solitude ; re- 
nounce the feduftions of pleafure> free them- 
felves from the ties of Society, and above all, 
become deaf to the praife that propagates 
FALSEHOOD, Or the cenfure that condemns 

TRUTH. 

The Germans felt the Hehetk fcverity of 
thofe works which I fownerly wrote j a feverity 
produced, without doubt, by my foliury life. 
The Spectator of ^burwgia for four years 
fucceflively defended me with equal vivacity 
and (kill againft the very heavy reproadies, 
that I was a peevifh hypocritical philofopher, 
who was never pkafed with any produ6lion, and 
who always viewed the worft fide of things ; that 
nothmg was facred from the keennefs of my 
criticifm and the feverity of my fetire ; but that 
the nation was too modeft, too decent, too de-^ 
licate, and too virtuous, to be entertained by 
fuch compofuions; in fhort, that English 
writers were infufferable to German delicacy, 
and of confequence it was impoilible to endure 
a &wi^$. 

It 
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It sqjpcars to tnt thai: fuch toth))Iainaftts. cen^ 
found the oianners of the world with the ftyle 
of books. Harfhnefs is cetminly att unfocial 
quality, add thelreforc cxcbded from the man^ 
tiers of the world ; but, on thfe other hand^ the 
'riiuTHS which well-written works from time 
to time difclofe, frequently flxike the mind 
and produce an cffeft. '1^ I am myfelf good* 
•^ natured^*' feid a poet, " but I acknowledge 
^* that my Works are not*" A writer, therefore^ 
may be civil and polite in his perfohal inter-- 
courfe with mankind, and ftill properly fcverc 
in his works* Why fhould authors write aa 
diey fpeak> if others never fpcak as thej^ tlunk ? 
Is it not enough that when they mix in fociety 
they endeavour to pleafe every one j fubmit 
without exception to whatever the laws of po- 
Mtenefa exadi give tip whatever is infiftcd on^ 
maintain no opinions unnecellarily, always yield 
the privilege of talking to others, and do every 
thing as if they were only there to hear and 
learn ? There ate, however, many haiuc efprifs 
who are infofierable in company, from a vain 
conceit that their writings are the laft beftmo^ 
dels of elegance and urbanity ! Would not fuch 
char'aften a£t more wifely to correft, in their 
commerce with the Itrorld, the errors that may 
have rfjmijkJkcM tlieir pens^ than to reftrain 
. their pfSiJBSIlicvcr check their tongues ? He, 

O 2 alas! 
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alas ! who in the. circles of fociety is Kind in his 
behaviour and complaifant in his manners, may 
furely^ be permitted once at leaft to hazard in 
his writings a bold or even a harlh expreflion, 
and to infert here and there a melancholy truth, 
when fo many others arc occupied in circulating 
fprightly falfehoods. 

Strength of- thought is banifhcd from the lan- 
guage of converfation. But if the freedom with 
which an author exprefles himfelf in his writ- 
ings be infufFerable to the feelings of the world, 
the foft and meretricious language of fociety 
would be ridiculous m literary compofition. An 
author muft fpeak in the language of truth ; 
but in fociety a man can feel it only, for he 
muft impofe a . neceflary filence upon his lips. 
Manners are formed by intercourfe with the 
world, and characters by retiring into Soli- 
tude. In Solitude it will foon be difcovered 
whether they have only learned the trick of com- 
plaifance, or have acquired freedom of thought, 
firmnefs of expreffion, dignity of fentiment, and 
grandeur of ftyle. 

Solitude raifes the mind to a high degree 
of elevation and power. The man who has not 
courage enough to place himfelf above the pre- 
iudices and falhions of the world -, who dreads 

the 
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the reproach of fingularity ; who forms and eon- 
dufts himfelf upon the example of others; 
will certainly never acquire a fufficient degree 
of refolution to live a life of voluntary Solitude. • 
It has been well obferved> that Solitupe is as 
'indifpenfably neceflaryto give a juft, folid, firm, 
and forcible tone to our thoughts, as a knowledge 
of the world is to give them richhcfs> brilliancy, 
and application. 

The mind employed on noble objcfts dif^ 
dains the indolence that ftains the vacant brcaft. 
The soul, enjoying freedom and tranquillity ,- 
exerts its energies with fuperior force, and dif-"* 
plays an extent of power which was before uii^'- 
known; the faculties (harpenj our ideas become 
more clear, luminous;' and extended; we life 
vith greater perfpicuity j the* mind, in (Holt,* 
exafts much more from itfelf in the leifure of 
Solitude than in the buftle of the world. The 
tranquillity of Solitude, however^ muft not de- 
generate into idle eafe, into a ftate of mental 
numbnefs or ftupefaftion. It is not fufficient to 
be continually gazing out of a window with a 
thoughtlefs mind, or gravely walkinjg up and 
down one's ftudy in a ragged robede cbambre and 
worn^oiit flippers. The exterior of :tranqt!ill}ty'' 
give^ no elcvatidn to the foul, infpircs no afti-^ 
vityi but wc muft be perfwdftdthit' Solitude is 
^ . Oj nccci&T)', 
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nccei&y, and feel ie a defire of the fouL It is 
then only that it affords a precious liberty, ani- 
mating at the fame inftant both the reafon and 
the imagination. 

Aw illuftrious friend has .frequently aflured 
me, that he never felt fo ftrong an inclination 
to write a« during a review, when forty thoufend 
perfons left their houfes and travelled on foot, 
Jn carriages, and on horfeback, to obferve the 
nianceuvre^ of a Angle battalion. This friend 
has publiihed many excellent treatifes upon 
the fc^ences, but he never wrote a vriflc fo fuU 
of wit a(id gaiety as ^ the one he wrote at this 
ixview, In early youth I never felt fa .ftrong 
a difpofition to employ my mind on ferioua 
fobjeft^ as on Sunday mornings, when, far re-» 
tired in the country, I heard the Iharp and tink- 
ling found of the village bcllsj^ while all my 
JfeUow - citizens, occupied by their devotions,^ 
frizzed an4 powdered their heads to go to. 
church. 

CoN^TjNUAit interruption deftroys all the ef* 
fefts of Solitude. Pifturbance prevents the 
mind from collefting its ideas. This is the 
jeafcm why an ifiMflmmt frequently takesi 
away more advantages than it brings. In Soli^t 
Itidcj a iqian mty be -juft what he wi^es and 

^ what 
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what he is 1 but m the World it is every man's 
pride to attend to thofe etiquettes which his fta* 
tion exacts! and if the philofopher or man of 
genius do not follow the ufages of his ftation^ 
they fay of him, " This is a fooh he only 
*^ knows how to write books :" or, perhaps, 
** His writings arc good, but as for himfi^, hd 
^^ is anafe." 

But Solitude enables a man to attack Pre-* 
judice and defeat Error with as much cafe and 
iuccefs as an athletic champion meets a puny 
adverfary. Repeated examinations having ap- 
proximated every obje6t, and rendered their pro- 
perties familiar, he feizes Truth wherever he 
difcovers her, and regards with the tranquil 
fmit of pity thofe who think themfelves au- 
thopf^d to fpeak of her with contempt ; he 
hears, without being difconcerted, the invec- 
tives which Envy and Prejudice throw out 
againft him ; and perceives a weak multitude 
makii^ hue and ^ky the moment he ppens his 
hand, and unloofes one of th^ truths which it 
i:ontain$. 

Soi^iTupB dimii^Uhes the numbir of our pa& 
fions by forming out of a multiplicity one great 
defire. Solitude certainly mayv produce dange^ 
FOUj^ cSe^ u|p!oa the pa£aii$j but, Pw^id^nce 
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be thanked ! it may alfo produce the moft falu- 
taiy efFefts. If it diforders the mind, it is capa- 
ble of efFefting its cure. Drawing out and fc- 
parating all the various propcnfities of the hu- 
man heart, it collefts and re -unites them into 
ONE. We feel and learn not only the nature 
but the extent and influence of all the paflions. 
They rife up like angry waves, and endeavour 
to overwhelm us in the abyfsj but Philosophy 
flics to our aid, divides their force, and if we do 
not yield an eafy viftory by -neglefting all oppo- 
fitibn to their attacks. Virtue and Self-denial 
bring gigantic reinforcements to our alTiftanceji 
and infiire fuccefs. Virtue and Resolution, 
in fhort, are equal to every conflift, the inftant 
we learn that one palTion is only to be concjucrecj 
by another. ' 

The mind feels itfelf proudly dignified by 
that greatnefs of foul which we acquire by a 
commerce with ourfelves ; and difdaining every 
ignoble objeft, withdraws itfelf on every fide 
from fbcicty. A. viituous mind obferves the. 
fons of worldly pleafure mingling in fcenes of 
riot and debauchery without being feduced, Ir\ 
vain is it echoed from every fide that inconti- 
nence and debauchery is the earlieft propenfity 
and mojR: fafliionabfe vice of every young man 
who wifhes to know life: no, the noble mine! 

, -' fecU 
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feels and fees that fuch fcenes not only enervate' 
youth, and render him callous to the charms of 
virtue and the principles of honefty, but that they 
deftroy every manly refolution, ihlpire timidity ^ 
in the hour of danger, and defeat every great 
and glorious enterprize: that by the indulgence 
oUihertinifmy the generous warmth and fine enthu- 
fiafm of the foul, its noble fondnefs for the fub- 
lime and beautiful, — all its powers are loft. He, 
therefore, who retains a wifli to appear great and 
honourable in the world, muft renounce for ever 
the habits of indolence and the praftices of 
luxury. The moment he ceafes to injure his 
faculties by debauchery, and difcontinues his at- 
tempts to renovate them by an excefs of wint 
, and luxurious living, he will no longer feel it ne-. 
ceflary frequently to take the air, nor to confumc 
the whole day. on horfeback. 

All men without exception have fomethifig 
to learn. ^Whatever may be the diftinguifhed 
j-ank which they hold in fociety, they can never 
be truly great but by their perfonal merit. ' The 
more the faculties of the mind are exercifed in 
the tranquillity ' of retirement, the more con- 
fpicuous" they appear \ and fhould the pleafures 
of debauchery be the ruling paffion, O young 
man ! learh that nothing will fo eafily fubdue it 
^ an increafing emulation in great aivi virtuousr 

aftions, 
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aftionSy a hatred of idlenefs and friyoUty^ the 
ftudyof thefciences^ a frequent communion with 
thy own heart, and that h\gh and dignified fpirtt 
which views with difdain every thing that h vile 
and contemptible. > T 

This generous pride difcovers itfelf with dig- 
nity and greatncfs in . the retreats of Solitude^ 
where the paffion for fublime obje£ls operates 
with greater freedom than in any other fituation. 
The paffion which carried Alexander into 
j4fia, confined Diogenes to his /i^, Heraclitus 
quitted the throne to devote himfelf to the fearch 
of TRUTH. He who wilhes to render his writingii 
ufefiil to mankind, muft firft ftudy the world, 
not too intenfely, or with any fondnefs for its 
follies. The follies of the world enervate and 
deflroy the vigour of the mind. Caesar tore 
himfelf from the embraces of Cleopatra, and 
became the matter of the empire -, but Antony 
took her as a miftrefs to his arms, and by 
his effeminacy loft not only his life but the 
world. 

Solitude, it is true, infpires notions too high 
and exalted for the level of common life. But 
high and exalted minds fupport themfelves on 
heights which would turn the heads of degene- 
rated men. The faculties acquired by Solitude 

improve 
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improrc the feelings of the heart, and the mind 
foars beyond the condition of mortality. Every 
day in the life of a man of the world, fecms as if 
he expefted it would be the laft of his cxifl> 
cnce; he feems to think that all happinefs de- 
pends upon his being prefent at a favourite diver- 
lion, prefiding at a club, knowing a celebrated 
conjurer, patronizing a new boxer, .or admiring 
fome foreign novelty '♦hich the hand-bills of the 
day have announced. 

I FEEL the warmeft emotions whenever I re- 
colleft this paflage in Plutarch : *' I live,** 
lays he, " entirely upon history, and while 
*' I contemplate the piftures . it prefents to my 
*' view, my mind enjoys a rich repaft from the 
*' reprefentation of great and virtuous charac- 
*' ters. If thie aftions of men, which I muft 
^' neceflarily look into, produce fome inftances 
^' of vice, corruption, and dilhonefty, I en- 
*' deavour, neverthelefs, to remove the im- 
*' preffion, or to defeat its eflFedt. My mind 
^' withdraws itfelf from the fccne, and, free 
^' from every ignoble paffion, I attach myfelf 
^^ to thofe high examples of virtue which arc fo 
*' agreeable and fatisfaftory, and which accord 
^* fo completely with the genuine feelings of our 
f nature,** 
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The foul, winged by thefc fublimc images, 
flies from the earth, mounts as it proceeds, 
and cafts the eye of difdain on thofe furrounding 
clouds which gravitate to the world, and oh- 
ftruft its flight. Attaining a certain height, the 
faculties of the mind open, and reveal the inclina- 
tion of the heart. It is wife and glorious to at- 
tempt every achievement ; for that which is not 
phyfically impoflfible may afways be morally per- 
formed. How many dormant ideas may be 
awakened by exertion ! and then, what a variety 
of early impreflfions, which were feemiogly for- 
got, revive, and prefent themfelves to our pens ? 
We may always accomplifh much more than 
we conceive, provided we do not relax in the 
proper exercife of the mind; provided paflion 
fans the fire which imagination has lighted ; for 
life is infupportable, if it be pot animated^ by the 
foft affections of the heart, 

A STATE of exiftence without paflion is, la 
Solitude as well as in every other fituation of life, 
the death of the foul *. Difeafe and long fufFer- 

* " The force of the paflions,'* fays a great philofopher, 
•' can alone counterbalance in the human mind the effects of 
•< indolence and inadivity, fteal us froni that repofe and tor- 
« pidity towards which we inceflantly -gravitate, ani at 
•< length endow the mind with that continuity of attentiom. 
<* to which fuperiority of talent is attached." 
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ing, after I ccafed to breathe my native air, 
occafionally reduced me, during many years, to 
this horrible condition. Thofe amongft whom I 
lived, and who were ignorant of my real fituation,, 
thought that I was fullen, and expedted every mo- 
ment that I ihould angrily fcize the lance of fa- 
tire ; but I paflcd quietly on my way, and re- 
figned myfelf with care and cordiality to the be- 
neficent employments of my profeffion. While 
the . rage againft me was general, I remained 
perfeftly infenfible, and prefcrved an inviolable 
filence* The languors of ficknefs, the tortures of 
a wounded heart, the oppreflion of domeftic mif- 
forturies, had vanquilhed my mind, and rendered 
it infenfible to every other concern. My brain 
continued during, feveral years as obdurate as 
marble ; I pafled many hours day after day 
without a thought ; uttering frequently the direft 
contrary to what 1 meant ; fcarcely taking any 
nourilhment ; deriving no fupport from that which 
ftrengthens others; expedbing every ftep I took 
to fall to the ground; and fufFering the/moft 
excruciating pain whenever I fat down to write. 
I was loft to the world and its concerns, and felt 
no intereft except only in the fccret objed of my 
chagrin, which I kept clpfely locked within my. 
bleeding heart* 

" ' -• * 
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\*> 
The pafHons have no exiftence until the coN 

porcal organs are capable of indulging the natural 
difpofitions of the heart. The mind^ therefore, 
ought to be kept in a ftate of confl-ant ^xcrcife j 
for the foul afting only by means of thefe cor- 
poreal organs, its operations, whether in the tran-^ 
quillity of Solitude or in the hurry of the world, 
can never produce any thing great if intercepted 
by thefe fubaltem agents. Solitude, it is certain, 
affords happincfs to the heart in every period of 
our lives, and leads the mind to the fertile 
fources of every great conception ; but, alas ! it 
is noe always in our power to enjoy it. How 
pallionately fond of Solitude would every noble- 
minded youth become, if he were capable of 
perceiving the variety of grand ideas, fublime 
fcntiments, and profound knowledge, which he 
might there acquire in the earlieft periods of his 
infancy? A wife old-age finds its happicft days 
in the retreats of Solitude. The mind there 
Ainks with dignity and eafe. In the tranquillity 
of re#emcnt, we fee how cvcrf thing ought to be 
conduced; while, in fociety, we only fee how 
tilings are carried on. Uninterrupted refleftion 
i^d profound thought infpire the greatcft works 
which the hunian mind is capable of producing j. 
while in fociety, the intelleftual ipirtt evaporates 
by its continual attention to trifling objefts. The 
charm of Solitude makes men forget the cares 

of 
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of life, teaches them to defpife every thing that 
belongs to earth, where they fufFer their minds to 
lie fallow, abandoned to weeds, of a prey to the 
beafts bf the field. 

An cnthufiafm for great' atchievements extin- 
guifties all confideration for trifling objeAs. This 
is the reafon why, in conducing litdc con- 
cerns, COMMON-SENSE * is much more ufefiil 
than GENIUS. The ordinary occupations of 
life deftroy the cnthufiafhi of genius, which no- 
thing will fo efFeAually reftore as Solitude and 
kifurc* The philofophic obferver and profound 
writer, therefore, have no other refourcc, when 
they BTt furroundcd and encumbered by a mul- 
tiplicity of affairs. Mifunderftood and ridiculed, 
their fouls ficken under general obloquy, and 
becooie as it were extinft j they have no induce- 
'^'tnent to undertake any great and diftinguilhing 
work, when they are convinced that envy and 
malice will endeavour to turn it into ridicule the 
moment it is kjtiown by whofe pen it was pro- 

• " A man of common fciife," fays Helybtius, " is a 
«< man inwbofe charaAer indolence predominates. He is not 
•« endowed with that a^ivity of foul which, in high ftations, 
* leads great minds to difcover new fprings by which they 
9< may{et ^ world in motion> or t^ fow thofe feeds from the 
^ growthofwUcJ^ they axe enabledto produce future events/' 

duccd# 
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duced. The defire of fame dies, where merit is 
;no longer rewarded by praife. But remave fuch 
a writer or philofopher from the multitude ; give 
him liberty, lcifure,^pens, ink, and paper, and 
he IS revenged ; and his writings will then excite 
the admiration of nations. A great variety of 
men, who poflefs extraordinary talents, remain 
undiflinguifhed, only becaufe their minds lan^uifh 
under employments which do not require the aid; 
of thought, and which, for that reafon, are much 
better fuited .to the ignorant vulgar than the re- 
fined philofopher. ., 

Solitude li^s genius to its proper fpherc* 
The mind rejoices in being reftored to its 
faculties, and derives pleafures from purfuits 
which vulgar minds difdain. The hatred 
which is generally entertained againft folitary ' 
men, frequently proves a fource of enviable hap- 
pinefs. It would indeed be a great misfortune 
to him who is meditating in tranquillity the per- 
formance of fome great and important work, if 
he were univerfally beloved ; for every one would 
then be anxious to vifit him j he would be pef- 
tered with invitations to dinner; and the firlt 
queftion in all companies would be, " Will he 
'* come?" Happily, however, philofophers are 
not in general the favourites of the world; and 
they have the pleafure of refleding, that public 

jhacrgd 
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hatred is never excited againfl: an ordipary man. 
There is always fomething great in. that maa 
againfl: whom the world exclaims, at whom every 
one throws a fl:one, to who& conduct, all impute 
a thoufand abfurdities, and on whofe charafter 
all attempt to affix a thoufand crimes without be- 
ing able to prove one. The fate of a man of 
genim who lives retired and unknown, is ftill 
more enviable j for he will not only enjoy the 
advantages of Solitude, but, expecting his fenti- 
incnts to be difliked or mifunderftood, he will not 
be chagrined by the ftupid vulgar condemning 
whatever he writes m fays, or fufprifed that the 
efforts of his'friends to undeceive the public with 
refpeat to his merit Ihould prove ufelcfs. 

Suci^ was,. with rcfpcfl: to the multitude, the 
fete rff the Count Schaumbourg-Lippe, better 
known by the title of the Count de Bucke- 
BOVRG. Of all the German authors, I never 
knew one whofe writings were more ridiculed or 
fo little underftood j and yet his naipe was worthy 
of being enrolled among the.greatefl charafters of 
his age or country. I became acquainted with 
him at a time when he . lived almofl continually 
in Solitude, retired from the world, managing 
his fmall cftatewith great difcredon. There wa« 
indeed fomething an hi$^mlnner and appearance 
\ • .y.i. P . which. 
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which, at firft fight, created difguft, and obfcttred 
the brilliant qualities of his mind. 

^ The Count de Lacy, formerly Ambalfador 
,^ from Spain to Peterjburgby informed me at 
Hanover y that he led the Spanifh army againft the 
Portuguefe at the time they were commanded by* 
the Count pe Buckebourg ; the fii^ularlty of 
whole perfon and manners fo forcibly ftrtick 
the minds of all the Spanifh generals, while they 
were reconnoitring the enemy with their telefcopcsy 
that they exclaimed with one voice, - ^* Arc Ac 
" Portuguefe commanded by Don QuixoT^'f'* 
The ambafTador, however, who poflefled a very 
liberal mind, fpoke with enthufiaftic rapture of 
the good conduct of BueKEBOuRO in Portugal, 
and praifed in the warmed: terms the excellence 
of his mind and the greatoefs of his charaAcri'.' 
His heroic countenance, his flowtag hair, his 
tall and meagre figure, and above all, the ex- 
traordinary length of his vifage, might, in 
truth, bring back the recolle6i:ion of the Knight 
of La Mancha; for certairt it is,' that at a 
diftance he made a moft romantic appearance; 
on a nearer approach, however, a clofer view 
immediately convinced you of the contrary. The 
fire and animation of his features announced the 
elevation, fagacity, penetratiotii kindnefs, virtue, 
and ftrenity of his foul. Suiblifiic fendment^. and 
5. heroic 



I 
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heroic thoughts were as. fzfnilidx and natural to 
his mind, as they were to the notfleft charaftcrS 
of Gr££C£ and Romb. 

The Count was born in Londoi^, and pofleflfed 
a dilpofition as whimfical as it was extraordinary. 
The anecdotes concerning him, which I heard 
from his relation a GiR MAN 'Pf.iucE, are perhaps 
not generally known. He was fond of contending 
with the Encush in every thing. For inftance, 
lie laid a wager that he would ride a horfe 
fejIrti'^l.ONDON to Edinburgh backwards, that 
is, with the horfe's head turned towards Edin- 
RURGHj and the Counts face ..towards London i 
and: in thi? manner he aftually rode through 
fevcral counties ip England. He not only tra- 
verfcdHJhe greatcft^ptrt of that kingdom on foot, 
4)ut travelled in. company, with a Oerman prince 
through fevcfal of the counties in the charader 
of a beggar. Being informed that part of the 
current of t^e. Danube, above Reoensberg, 
was fo ftrong apdrapid, that no one had ever dared 
to fwimracrofs it, tc made the attempt^ aM 
fwam fo.fer, ithat it; was with difficulty he laved 
his life. A great ftatcfman and profound phi- 
lefopher rcUted ..t^i jmc at Hanover, . that, 
during the war ia: which the Count commanded 
the artillery in.tho^wmj of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunfwick. g^nft the French, he one day 
Pa invited 
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invited fcveral Hanoverian officers to dine with 
him in his tent. When the company were in 
high /pints and full of gaiety, feveral cannonrv 
balls flew in different diredtions about the tent. 
*' The French,'* exclaimed the officers, " cannot 
** be far oflf.''— " No, no," replied the Count, 
*^ the enemy, I aflure you, are at a great diftance ;'* 
and he defired them to keep their feats. The 
firing foon after re-commenced j when one of the 
balls carrying away the top pf the tent, the officers 
rofe fuddenly from their chairs, exclaiming, 
" The French are here/'— "No," replied thc^ 
Count, " The French are not here ; and there- 
*^ fore. Gentlemen, I defire you will again fit 
•' down, and rely upon my word." ThQ ball* 
continued to fly about; the officers, however^ 
continued to eat and drink without apprc- 
henfion, though not without whifpering their 
conjeftures to each other upoi^ the Angularity, 
of their entertainment. The Count at length rofe 
from the table, and, addrefllng himfelf to the 
company^ faid, " Gentlemen, I was willing ta 
** convince you how well I can rely upon the 
" officers of my artillery ; for. I ordered them 
*^ to fire, during the :^mt we continued at 
*' dinner,* at the pinnacle of the tent; and 
** they have executed my orders with great 
^' punctuality." 

* CuRioui^ 
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Curious ancL; reflefting minds will not be un-, 
thankful for thefe traits of the charafter of a man 
anxious to exercife himfelf and thofe under his 
command in every arduous enterprize. Being 
one day in company with the Count by the fide 
of a magazine of gun-powder which he had made 
under his bed-chamber in Fort Wilhelmstein, 
I obferved to him, that " I (hould not fleep 
^^ very contentedly there during fome of the hot 
*' nights of funimer." The Count, however^ 
convinced me, tho' I do not now recolleft how, 
that the greateft danger and no danger are one 
and the fame thing. When I firft faw this ex^ 
traordinary man, which was in the company ^f 
two officers, the one Englijhj the other Portuguefe^ 
he entertained me for two hours with a difcourfc 
upon the phyfiology of Haller, whofe works 
he knew by heart. The enfuing morning, he 
infifted on my accompanying him in a little boat,, 
which he rowed himfelf, to Fort Wilhelmstein, 
which he had conftrufted in the middle of the 
water, from plans which he ihewed me of his own 
drawing, and where not a foot of land was to 
be feen. One Sunday, upon the great parade at 
Pyrmont, furrounded by many thoufahd men, 
who were occupied in drefe, dancing, and gal- 
lantries, he entertained me -during the- courfe qf 
two hours,, and with as much tranquillity as if 
we had been alone,' by 4ctailiiig the various 

P j^ con- 
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controvcrfics refpcAing the cxiftcncc of Ood, 
pointing out their defeftivc partss and convincing 
me that he could furpafs them all. To prevent my 
cfcape, he held me faft by the button of my 
coat. He (hewed me, at his feat at BiTCKEBouRo, 
a large folio ^ volume in his own^^and-writing, 
*' On the art of defending a fmail Town againft 
*' a great Power/' The work was completely 
finiflied, and defigned as a prcfent to the King 
of Portugal J but he did me the favour to read 
'm^y paftages refpefting Swisserland. The 
Count confidered the Swifs invincible; and 
pointed out to me not only all the important 
pafts which they might occupy againft an enemy, 
but Ihewcd me roads which a cat would fcarcely 
be able to crawl through. I do not believe that 
any-thing was ever written of higher importance 
to the interefts of any country than this work ; 
for the manufcript contains ftriking anfwers to 
all the ohj^dions that a Swifs himfelf could 
mak^. My friend M. Moyse Menpelsohm, to 
whom the Count had read the preface to this 
work at- Pyrmont, confidered it as a mafter- 
piece, both for its corred language and fine 
philofophyj for the Count could write the French 
Unguagc with almoft the fanrie eafe, elegarte, 
and purity as Voltaire : white in the German 
h^ was laboured, j>crplexed, and diflfufe. What 
^d^ to his praiic jk that Upbri his retuWi'to 

W * PORTUQAU 
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Portugal he had •ivith him for many years 
two of the moft acute mailers of Germany; firft 
Ab«t, and afterwards Herder. Thofc who 
fee with more penetrating eyes than mine^ and 
have had more opportunities to make obfervations 
are able to jcclate a variety of "remarkable anec- 
dotes conQrrnin|^ this truly great and extraordi* 
nary man. 1 Ihall only add one obfervation more 
reipedting' his charafter^ availing myfelf of th^ 
words ofSHAKESPEARE: the Count Guilhaume 
f>£ ScHAUMBOuRG LippE carfics no dagger i 

^<* He has a lean and hungry look'^-« 



bAt^he's not dangerous; 

|ie reads much ; 



<' He is a great obferver ; an3 he looks 

** Q^ite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays ; 

*' ' ^ '' i ' " I f > " ■ m h e hears no muilc ; 

<' Seldom he fmiles. and fmiles in Aich a fort, 

<< As if he mock'd himielf, and icom'd his fpirit 

'' That could be mov'd to fmile at any thing." ) 

Jif Ltv$ CmtJ^t^ 4&. L Sam 4* 



Such was the chacafber, always mifunderftood^ 
of this folitary. man. A charafter of this defcrip- 
tion may well indulge the fmik.of fcom, when 
he perceives hinifelf fcofFed at by the world; but 
what muft be (He fhame and jcdnfuljon of thof^ 
partial judges, when they behold the monuxnent 
which (he £reat Mendeli^hm has created to his 
P 4 . memoryi 
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memory ; or the judicioiis hiftory of his life, 
which a young author is about to publifh at 
•Hanover : the profound fentiments, the noble 
ilyle, the truth and iincerity of which will 
be difcovered and acknowledged by impartial 
pofterity, 

^X^E men who laugh, as I have feen them 
laugh a thoufand times, at Buckebourg*, on 
account of his long vifage, his flowing hair, his 
great hat, . and little fword, might be pardoned 
• if, like the Count, they were philofophefs and 
heroes. The Count, however, never fmiled at 
the world, or upon men, but with kindnefs. 
Without hatred^ without tnifanthropy, he enjoyed 
the tranquillity of his rural retreat, deep embo- 
fomed" in a thick forcft, generally alone or in the 
company of his wife; for whom, while living, 
he did not appear to entertain any extraordinary 
fondnefs s but when fhe died^ his afFeftion for 
her was fo great, that her death brought him 
almoft to the grave. 

• The people- of Athens laughed thus at 
Themistogles, They even reviled him openly 
iis he paffed along the ftfeets, becaufe he did 
hot poffefs the maimers of the world, the -ton 
t>f good c6niipany> and was ignorant of that 
^ ■ ■'■ - • : • ..accom* 
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^complifhment which is called gen^el breeding : 
one day, however, he retorted upon thcfc rail- 
ers with the keeneft afperity. "It is true,'* faid 
he, ^* I never learned to tune a lyre, or to 
'^ play upon a lute j but I know how to raife a 
*^ fmall and inconfiderable city to greatnefs and 
•^ to glory I" 

Solitude and philofophy therefore, although 
they may infpire fentiments and manners which 
appear ludicrous to the eye of worldly folly, 
banifh every mean and fordid idea from the mind^ 
and prepare it for the grandeft ^nd moft fublime 
conceptions. He who is accuftomed to ftudy the 
charafters of great men, and to admire elevated 
fentiments, will almoft imperceptibly adopt a 
romantic ftyle of thinking, which may frequent- 
ly excite the fmile of ridicule, / The roman- 
,tic mind always views things differently from 
what they are or ever can be ; ^nd a conftant 
habit of contemplating the fublime and beautiful, 
renders fuch characters in the eyes of the weak 
find wicked, ridiculous and infupportable. The 
noblenefs of foul which men of ^ this defcription 
always difcover, is frequently offenfive to the 
fafhionable world j but it is not on that account 
Jefs noble, ;^ "f^hc philofophcrs of India aLnnually 
quitted their fplitude to vifit the palace of the king, 
wfeen cacli of them,. in'hi«, turn, delivered his ad- 
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Vice upon the gorermnent of the ftate^ and upon 
thr chaises and limitations which might be made 
in the kws* He who three fucceffive times com- 
manicatcd falfe or unimportant obfcrvatrons, loft 
fcr one year the privilege of Ipcaking in the 
prefexre of the fovereigiu There are manjr 
other romantic philofophcrs who would require 
mcb more, but would do nothing. Plotinus 
lequcfted the Emperor Gai^ien^us to confer up* 
en him the fovereigntjr of a fmall cfty in 
Cancpaniaj and the lands appendant to it. The 
city was to be caSed Platonopows j for 
Pu>TiKus had promifed to refide there with his 
feicncb and followers, and realize the republic of 
Platto- But it happened then, as it frequently 
lappens now in many courts to philofophers 
much kfs chimerical than Plotinus — the cour- 
tiers laughed at the propofel, and told the Em- 
peror that the jAilofopher was a fool, whofe 
mind even experience could not reform. 
• 
PiCTiTREs of the greatnefs and virtue of the 
ancients produce, in Solitude, the happieft in- 
fluence upon minds fufceptible of thofe ideas and 
fcntiments. Sparks of that bright fiame which 
warmed the bofoms of the great and good; (bme- 
times operate the moft unexpeftcd efFeds* To 
chcejr the drooping fpirits of a lady in the country, 
whofe health was impaired by a neyvous afFeftion, 

lad- 
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I advifed her to read vciy frequently the hiftory 
of the Greek and Roman Empires. At the ex* 
piration of thret months (he wrote to me, *' With 
*^ wiiat veneration for antiquity have you infpired 
" my mind ! What are the buzzing race of the 
*' prefent age, when compared with thofc nOble 
** charafters ! Hiftory heretofore was not my 
*^ favourite ftudy j now I live only on its pages. 
** I feel during the progrefs of my ftudy, , the 
*' ftrongeft inclination to become acquainted 
^^ wiih all the tranfaftions of Greece and Rome. 
** It has not only opened to mt an inexhauftibic 
^^ fource of pleafure, but reftorcd me to healtiu 
** I could not have believed that my library 
*' contained fo ineftimable a treafure ; it will 
*' become dearer to me than any thing I poflels. 
** In the courfe of fix months you will no longer 
" be troubled with my complaints. My Plu- 
•* TARCH has already become more valuable to 
** me than all the triumphs of coquetry, or all 
^' that fcntimental writing addrefTed to ladies 
*^ in the country who are inclined to be all heart, 
♦^ and with whom Satan plays tricks of love 
*' with the fame addrefs as a diUelante plays tricks 
** of mufic on the violin.*' This lady, who, I 
confefs, is learned, gives me further information 
fclpeding the condu6l of h?r kitchen, and the 
management of her poultry-yard i but fhc has 
fccovcitd her health, and I think will here- 
after 
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after find as much pleafurc "in houfc-keeping and 
feeding her chickens, as Ihc did formerly from 
ifae pages of Plutarch* 

The hiftory of the grandeur and virtue of die 
ancients cannot operate for any length of rime> 
except in the tranquillity of retirement, or among 
a fcleft circle of friends ; but it may produce in 
the event the happieft effects. The mind of a 
man of genius is during his fblitary walks filled 
with a great crowd of ideas which appear ridicu- 
lous to his fellow-citizens; but it is by fuch 
ideas that men are led to perform aftions wor- 
thy of immortality. The Swifs fongs com- 
'pofed by Lavater appeared at a time unfa- 
k Tourable to their reception, and when the 
Republic was in a declining flate. The Swiis 
Society of Schintzuach, who had prevailed 
upon that ardent genius to compofe thofe Ibngs, 
offended the French Ambaffador, and from that 
time the Society was exclaimed againfl from 
every corner of the kingdom. The great 
Haller himfelf pointed his epigrams againft the 
Members in every letter which I received from 
him; for they had long refufed to admit him 
into the Society, He confidered us as enemies 
to orthodoxy ji and as difciples of Jean jAcquES 
Rousseau, a man hateful to his eyes. At 
ZuRicW, the Prefident of the Committee for the 

Refor- 
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Reformation of Literature, prohibited the Swift 
fongs of Lavater, from the excellent motive, 
that it. was not proper to ftir up the old dungbilL 
No poet of Greece, however, wrote with more 
fire and force in favour of his country than 
Lavat.er did for the interefts of Swifferland. 
I have heard children chaunt thefe fongs with pa- 
triotic enthufiafm, and feen the fineft eyes filled 
with tears while their ears liftened to the finger* 
Rapture glowed in the breafts of the Swifs pea- 
fants to whom they were fung, their mufclcs 
fwelled, the blood inflamed their cheeks. Fa- 
thers have, within my own knowledge, carriect 
their infant children to the chapel of William 
TxLL, to fing in full chorus the fong which. 
Lavater wrote upon the merits of that great man. 
I have made the rocks re-echo to my voice, by 
finging thefe fongs to the mufic which my heart 
compofed for them in the fields, and upon thofe 
celebrated mountains where thefe heroes, the 
anceftors of our race, fignalized themfelves by 
their immort4. valour, I thought myfelf jencom- 
paflcd by their venerable fhades, I fancied that 
I faw them ftill armed with their knotted clubs 
breaking to pieces the crowned helmets of Ger- 
many, and, although inferior in numbers, forcing 
the proud nobility to fcek their fafety by a pre- 
cipitate and ignominious flights 



This, 
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This, I fliall perhaps be told, is romantip|: 
for romantic ideas can only pleafe folitary dxH . .^*i^ 
reclufe men, who always fee objeft^ in^a dif- :j: 

ferent point of view from the multitude around 
them. Great ideas, however, fometimes pene- 
trate in ipitc of the moft obftinate refiftance. In 
Republics they operate infenfibly, and infpire 
elevated i'entiments, which may become ex- 
tenfively ufeful in times o( trouble and com- 
motion. 

Every thing unites in Solitude to raifc the' 
foul and fortify the human charafter, becaufe 
the mind there habituates itfelf much better than. 
in the world to noble fcntiments and heroic 
rcfolutions. The folitar)^ man pofleflcs a charm 
againft all the fhafts of envy, hatred, and malice. 
Refolved to think and to aft upon every occa- 
lion in oppofition to the fcntiments of narrow 
minds, he attends to all the contrarieties he 
meets with, but is aftoniflied at none. Enter- 
taining a juft and rational efteem for friends, 
but fenfible alfo that they, like enemies, gene- 
rally indulge their feelings to excels, that all of 
them are partial, and inclined to form too fa- 
vourable a judgment, he appeals to the public ; 
not, indeed, to the public of his own city, who 
always confider tbeferfm and not the thing in con- 
troverfy, and who never decide until they have 

heard 
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V^y * . S^t^ th« Opinions of two or three feaux e/frUsi 
'%:j^- Sfut hci appeals to the world at kirgc, at whofc 
^ • impartial tribunal he appears^ and, with hb 
y works in his hand^- demands the jxiflke that 

is duc^ 

But it is commonly thought that Solitude^ 
by tlevating the ientiments, renders the mind 
unfit for bufinefs : this, however, I do not be- 
Kcvc. On the contrary, it muft be highly be- 
nefieial to raife the foul, and to exer^rife the mind 
m fuch a manner as will prevent our becoming 
ti^ims to the events of public life* The love 
©f truth is prefcrved by Solitude, and viituc 
there acquires a greater firmniefs ; but I acknow-- 
ledge, that in bofinefs truth is fometimes in- 
convenient ; and rigid virtue i$ not always jwo- 
pitious to the affairs of lifc« 

The virtue and fimplicity of manners whicli 
Solitude produces, are revered by the <2K£at 
and cooD of ^yery clime* It was thcfc incfti- 
mable qualities; which, during the higheft fuff 
of the war between England and Frakce;^ 
obtained the philofophic Jian Anpre 0e Luc. 
the xeception , h$ nact with at the Court of 
Ver/ailks, and irjipircd the Iwreaft of the vir-. 
tuous, the immortal De Vergenmes with die 
dcfire to reform, by philgfophy, thofc cid- 

zcns 
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zens of Geneva, who had refifted all the power 
of the Priirie-Minifter of France. De Luc, at 
the requeft of Vergbnnes, made the attempt, 
but failed of fuccefs; and France, as it is well 
known, was obliged to fend an army to reclaim 
the Genevese. It was upon his favourite moun- 
tains that this amiable philofopher acquired 
that fimplicity of manners which he ftill pre- 
fervc5*-amidft all the luxury of London, where 
he endures with firmnefs all the wants, refufes 
all the indulgences, and fubdues all the defires 
of focial life. At Hanover I could only re- 
made one fingle inftance of luxury in which De 
Luc indulged himfelf: when any thing vexed 
, his mind, he chewed a little morfel of fugar, and 
- of courfe always carried a fmall fupply of it ia 
bis pocket. 

Solitude not only creates fimplicity of man- 
ners, but prepares and ftrengthens the faculties 
for the toils of bufy life. Foftered in the bofom 
of retirement, the mind feels a greater degree 
of aftivity when it engages in the tranfaftions of 
the world, and retires again into tranquillity to 
repofe ^ itfelf, and prepare for new confliftsi 
Pericles, Phocion, Epaminondas, laid the 
foundation of all their greatnefs in Solitude : 
they there acquired that ftyle which is not to be 
5 learned 
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learned in the forufft of the univcrfity— the ftyle 
of their future lives and aftions* JVhen the 
mind of Pericles was occupied by important 
objefts, he never appeared in the ftreets except 
to tranfaft his bufinefs, and inftantly renounced 
feaftings^ public affemblies, and every other 
pleafurc of the kind. While the adminiftration 
of the affairs of the reptiblic was in his hands, 
he only wisnt ofice to fup with a friend, and 
came early away. Ph0cion immediately resigned 
himfelf to the ftjudfy of philofophy, not from 
the oftcntatious motive of being called a wife 
man, but to place himfelf in a condition to 
condu<5t the bufinefs of the ftate with greater 
refolution and effcft*. The people wereafto-^ 
nifhed, and enquired of each other when and • 
by what means EpAMiNOJiOAs, after having 
ipafled his whole life in ftudy, had not only 
learned, but, as it were, all at once exercifed, _ 
^e military art in its higlicfl: perfe6tion. He 
was frugal of his time, devoted his mind en- 
tirely to the delights of literatitfe, and, defiring 
/nothing fo much as to be cxeitipt from bufmefs, 
withdrew himfelf from every public employ- 

• Thus Tacitus fpeaksofHELviDius Priscus: *'.//^^^- 
** nittm iUuftre ahioriius ftudits jwvetd^ admdum dedif, non ut 
** magttifico nomine otium velaret, fed ^uo Jirmior adver/us fcrtuita 
♦' rmpublicamcafejfsret** 

Q ment. 
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ment. His country forced him from the retreat* 
of Solitude, gave him the command of the armyi^ 
and he laved the republic. 

The charafter of Petrarch, which I never 
contemplate but with encre^Iing fenfibility, was 
formed in Solitude; and he was by that means 
rendered capable of tranlaSing the moft com- 
plicated political affairs. Petrarch was, with- 
out (k)ubt, at times, what perfons very frequently 
become in Solitude, choleric, fatirical, and pe- 
tulant. He has been reproached with great fc- 
yenty for the lively pidures he has drawn of 
the manners of his age, and particularly for 
his defcription of the fcenes of infamy which 
i were tranfafted at Avignon under the reigp 
of Pope Clement the Sixth. But Petrarch 
was perfcdtJy acquainted with the human hearty 
knew how to manage the paflions with uncommoa 
dexterity, and to condud them diredly to his 
purpofe. The Abbe de Sades, the beft hif- 
torian of his life, fays, " Petrarch, was fcarcely 
** known, except as a tender and elegant poet» 
*^ who loved with unextinguifhable ardour, and 
*^ fung in all the harmony of verfe the graces 
*^ of his miftrefs." And was nothing more 
known of his charafter ? His cotemporaries, 
alas ! were ignorant of the obligations that 
literature^ long buried in the ruins of barbarity, 

owes • 
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owes to his pen i that he fared the beft works 
of antiquity from duft and rotterinefs; that many 
of thofe precious treafures which have fince 
contributed to enlighten the world would have 
been loft, if he had not diig them from the 
grave, and procured them to be corrfeftly copied ; 
that he was the reftorer of the belles lettres iii 
Europe; purified the tafte of the age; and 
wrote himfelf like an illuftrious citizen of an- 
cient Rome; that he extirpated the prcvdfting 
prejudices of his time, prefervcd his courage 
and his firmnefs till the hour of his death, and fy- 
pafled in his laft work all thofe which had preceded; 
it. Still iefs were they informed that Petrarch 
was an able ftatefman, to whom the moft cele^* a 
brated fovereigns of his age confided evftrJP * 
difficult negociation, and confulted in their moft 
important concerns; that in the fourteenth century 
he poffeffed a degree of fame, credit, and 
influence, which no man of learning of the 
prefent day has ever acquired ; * that three 
popes, an emperor, a fovereign of France, 
a king of Naples, a crowd o( cardinals, the 
greateft princes, tKc moft illuftrious nobility 
of Italy, cultivated his friendfhip, and folicitcd 
his corrcfpondence ; that, as a ftatefman, a 
minifter, an ambaffador, he was employed irt 
tranfafting fome ,of the greateft affairs of the 
age; that he was thereby placed iii a fituation 

CLa to 
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to inftruA them in the moft iifcful and im- 
portant truths. But it vms to Solitude alone that 
he owed all- this power; thgt no perfon was 
better acquainted with its advantages^ cherifhed 
it with greater fondnefs, or refounded its praifes 
with higher energy; and he at length preferred 
LIBERTY and LEISURE to all the enjoyments of 
the world. He appeared a long time enervated 
by LOVE, to which he had confecrated th€ prime of 
his *fc; but he fuddenly abandoned the foft 
and effeminate tone in which he fighed at 
Laura's feet; addrcffed himfelf with manljr * 
boldncfs to kings, to emperors, to popes; and 
ever afterwards maintained that-t:onfidence which 
fine talents and a great ch^ff^tr always infpife*. 
With an eloquence worthy of '(Demosthenes 
and Cicero, he exhorted the princes of Italy 
to make peace among themfelves, and to 
unite their powers againft their common enemies 
the barbarians, who tore to pieces the very 
bofom of their country. He encouraged, guided, 

• " His LAtiN works of philofophy, poetry, and do- 
" quence," fays Mr. Gibbon, " eflablifhed his fcrious repu- 
*' tation, which was foon diffufed from Avignon over France 
« and Italy: his friends and difciples were multiplied in 
*^ every city; and if the ponderous volume of his writings 
*' be now abandoned to a long repofe, cur gratitude mud 
** applaud the man who by precept and example revived the 
«' fpirit andftudy of the Auguften age." — Trakslator. 

and 
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and fupported Runzi^ who appeared like g 
guardian-ai^el fent from Heaven to re-eftablilh 
the original fplendour of die city of Rome*. He 
incited a pufiUanimous emperor to penetrate into 
the heart of Italy, and to feiz#, as the fuc- 
ceflbr of the. Caesars, the government of the . 
empire. He conjured the popes to replace the 
holy chair, which they had tranfportied to the 
borders of the Rhine, once more upon the bank$ 
of the Tiber. At a time even when he acknow- 
ledges, in one of his writings, that his mind was 
filled with vexation, his bofom tormented by an 
unextinguilhable paffion, difgufted with the con- 
dud of men, and tirtd with public life. Pope 
Clement the Sixth, who, without doubt, was < 
ignorant of what waf paffing in his heart, in* 
trufted him with a negociation of great difficulty 
to the court of Naples, Petrarch undertook 
the charge. He confefles, that the life of a 
court had rendered him ambitious, bufy, and 
enterprizing ; and that it was laughable to behold 
a hermit, accuftomed to live in woods and traverfe 
tne plains, now running through the magnificent 
palaces of cardinals, with a crowd of courtiers 
in his /ifl^^. When John Visconti, Arch-. 

* For a concUc ^nd eleglnt hiftory of the birth and for^ 
tunes of this extraordinary m»n, Tee the 12th vol. of Gibbon'^ 
Roman Empire, p. 33 1 • SyOp edit.'^TR ansx»ator. 

0^3^ '* bifhop 
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bifliop aijd Prince of Milak, and fovcreigo of 
all LoMB ARDY, a man who united the fineft talents 
with an ambition fb in&tiable that it threatened 
to fwallow up all Italy, had the happinefs to 
fix Petrarch in his intercfts, and by inducing 
him to undertake the office of private fccretary, 
to gain every thing that could accompany fuch 
an accjuifition, a philofopher and man of learning, 
who cfteemed Solitude above any other fitua- 
tion 5 the friends of Petrarch exclaimed, 
♦^ How ! this bold republican, who breathed nb 
** fcntiments but thofc of liberty and indepen- 
•^ dence ; this untamed bull, who fpurned at the 
*^ fhadow of the yoke 5 who difdained to wear 
^^ any other fetters than thofe of love, and 
** frequently found even thefe too heavy; who 
*^ refufed fo many advantageous offers from 
*' the Court of Rome, and preferred his liberty 
♦' to the enflaving charms of gold, now volunta- 
^^ rily fubmits to the fhackles of an Italian 
*^ tyrant: this mifanthrope, who could no longer 
** exift but in rural tranquillity j this great apoftlc 
** of Solitude, has at length quietly fixed his 
*« habitation amidft the tumults of Milan !"— 
*^ My friends," replied Petrarch, *^ you are 
*' perfeftly right 5 man has not a greater enemy 
«f than himfelf, I have afted cpptrary to my 
^* inclination, and againft my own fcntiments, 
f Alas I in all the tranfaftions of our lives, wc 
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•' do thofe things that wc ought not to do, and 
*^ kave undone thofe things to which we arc 
*' moft inclined.'* But Petrarch might have 
told his friends, ^' I was inclined to give you 
*^ an example of what a man is able to do in 
/^ the affairs of the world, when he has fufH- 
** ciently cxercifcd the powers of his mind in 
*' Solitude i and to convince you, that a previous 
^^ retirement confers liberty, firmnefs, expreflTion, 
^ folidity, dignity, and nobility, upon all the 
'' tranfadions of public life/* 

Avj^RSfON from the commerce of the world, 
and the frivolous employments of the metro-, 
polls, infpire^ the mind with a fufficicnt degree 
of courage to defpife the prejudices of the age, 
and the opinions pf th? multitude; a courage 
which is therefore feldom found, except among 
folitary men. The commerce of the world, 
fer from fortyfying the foul, only weakens it, 
in the fame manner that enjoyment, too fre« 
quently repeated, blunts the edge of every pl^a- 
fure. Oh! how frequently the bed plans fail oi 
fuccefs from dij(ficulties of execution, notwith*- 
ftanding the accuracy and excellency with which 
they ar(S formed. How many happy thoughts 
have been fliS^d at the moment of their birth, 
from a fear that they were too bold ! When 
» Jiwraqr work appears, the excellence of io 
0^4 mvter 
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matter and the elegance of its compofition arc 
overlooked. The reader endeavours to pick 
out fome latent intention of the author; con^ 
ftrues every expreflion contrary to its import; 
perceives a vein of fatirc where in fadb no fatirc 
exifts, where it would be impoflible that there 
, fhould be any ; and disfigures even thofe reipefta- 
ble truths which the author difclofes in the 
fmcerity of his heart^i arid for which every juft* 
and honeft mind will filently thank him. 

The Prefident Montesquieu experienced 
this treatment at Paris in the meridian of his 
fplendour; and for this reafon he has obferved, 
in the defence of his immortal work, " ^he 
^' Spirit of Lawsy' — ^^ Nothing ftifles knowledge 
^^ more than covering every thing with a doctor's 
*' robe ; for the men who are continually teaching 
** are great impediments to learning. There is 
^* no genius that is not contrafted when it is en-^ 
*^ veloped by a million of vain fcruples. Although 
^^ you have the beft intentions that were ever 
^' formed, they will even force the- mind to 
*^ doubt its own integrity. You can no longe^- 
^^ employ your endeavours to fpeak or to write 
*^ with propriety, when you are perplexed with 
^^ the fear of expreffing yourfelf ill, and when, 
*' inftead of purfuin your thoughts, you are 
^' only btjfy in fcledting fuch terms as may efcape 

2 "' the 
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if the fubtlcty of the critics. They fccm incKncd 
f ^ to place a biggin on our heads, and 50 warn us 
*^ at every word, ^* Take care yon do not fall Tou 
^' would Jpeak li^e yourjelfy hut I would han^e yoi^ 
^^ /peak like me.'*~ If you attenjpt p foar, they 
^' pull you by the flecve, and impede your 
*' flight. If you write with life and fpirit, they 
f^ inftandy deprive you of it. |f you rife to fomc 
*' height, they take out their rule or their com* 
^' pafs, and, lifting up their heads, delire you 
f^ to come down, that they may meafure you: 
^^ and in running your courfc, they advife you 
*^ to take notice of all the impediments which the 
^^ grubs of literature have raifed in your way.** 

MoNTESQuiEV fays, " that no degree of know- 
^"^ ledge or learning is proof againft this pedantry.'^ 
But, did he not himfelf refift it? Does not his 
work continue to be reprinted i is it not reacj 
with univerfal applaufe? 

The writer who knows and dares to paint the 
charafters of -men muft, without doubt, wear ^ 
triple Ihield upon his breaft: but, on the othe^» 
hand, there is no book worth reading that is not 
written in this flyle. Every good work contains 
truths againft which the indignation of thofe whom 
they afiedt will naturally arife. Why do thb 
5^NGi,iSH fo &r furpafs us in their fpeculations, 

upon 
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Upon mankind ? Why do wc appear fo puerile^ 
when compared with them^ or >vith the Greek 
and Roman writers, on every fubjeft that refpefts 
the defcription of human manners? It proceeds 
from the clamours which are raifed agamil every 
author who hazards any opinions upon the philo* 
fophy of Ufe for the general benefit of mankind. 
Wc who honour in {6 high a degree the courage 
of the warrior, whyt like effeminate Sybarites, 
do the foldings of a rofe-bud trouble our repofe ? 
Why do we vomit forth injuries againfl that civil 
courage, the courage without arms, tint iimffiicas 
firtitudines of Cicero ? 

The idea, that there is neither heart nor Ipirit 
except in Republics, that under the democratic 
form of government alone people may fpeak the 
TRUTH with freedom and fafety, is not well 
founded. It is true that in aristocracies, and 
even under governments much more free, but 
where a fingle demagogue pofTefTes the fovereign 
power, common-fenfe is frequently confidered as 
a crime. This abfurdity renders the mind timidj^ 
and, of courfe, deprives the people of all their 
liberty. But in a monarchy, punifhment, is, 
in almoft every inftance, prefcribed by the laws 
of juftice ; while in republics it is inflifted by 
prejudice, pafiion, and ftate-necefTity. Under ^ 
republican form of government, the firft maxim 

. parents 
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parents inculcate intio the fliinds of their childrcw ^ 
IS, not to make themfclves enemies. To this 
lagc counfcl I remember replying, when I was 
very young, " My dear mother, do you not know, 
'^ that it is only a poor man who has no enemies ?** 
In mai^y republics, the citizen is under the au- 
thority and jealous obfervadon of a multitude of 
fovereigns ; but in a monarchy, the prince is 
the only man on whom his fubjedts are dependent. 
The number of mailers in a republic crulhes 
the fpirit; but in a monarchy, love and confi* 
dence i» ^ne alone^ raifes the fpirits, and renders 
the people happy. In every country, however, 
the rational man, who renounces all the ufelefi 
converfations of the world, who lives a life of So-, 
litude, and who, fuperior to every thing that he 
fees, to all that he hears, forms the integrity of 
his mind in the tranquillity of retirement, by an 
intercourfe with the heroes of Greece, of Romb, 
and of Great Britain, lays a peripancnt founda- 
tion for his future charader, and acquires a noble 
ftyle of thinking beyond the reach of vulgar ia- 
veftive or cj^price. 

These are the obfervations I had to make 
refpefting the Influence of Solitude upon the Mind* 
Many of them are perhaps, undigcfted, and many 
piQi^ are certainly not well cxpreffcd, 
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Dear and virtuous young man, into whoft 
hands this book perchance may fiiU, receive 
with kindnefs and afFedion the good which it 
contains, and rcjed all that is cold aiid bad; all 
that docs not touch and penetrate the heart. But 
if you thank me for the performance, if you 
blefs me, if you acknowledge that I have en- 
lightened your mind, corrcftcd your manners, 
and tranquillifcd your heart, I (hall congratulate 
myfelf on the fincerity of my intentions, and 
think my labours richly rewarded. If, in perufing 
it,* you find yourfelf able tojuftify your Siclination 
for a wife and aftive Solitude, feel an averfion 
from thofe focjeties which only ferve to deftroy 
time; and difdain to crpploy vile and fhameful 
means in the acquifition of riches, I Ihali afk no 
other benediftion for my work. If you are 
fearful of opening your lips ; if you labour under 
ttic continual apprehenfion of faying fomething 
that m^y be confidered ridiculous, in the under- 
ftandings of thofe who have granted to them- 
fclves the monopoly of wit and taste, and who, 
by virtue of this ufurpation, go about uUering the 
greateft abfurdities-|^ah ! then think, that in 
(uch company I fhould be confidered an equai 
blockhead with yourfelf. ) 

Guided in ev^ry thing I have written by th^ 
real fentimcnts of my mind, and by the immediate 

feelings 
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feelings of my heart, a lady of great wit obferved, 
on . reading the two firft parts of this work, 
that; the moment I had unbofomed myfelf I laid 
down my pen, 1 

This method of writing has certainly produced 
faults which a fyftematic philofopher would not 
have committed. But I Ihall confole myfelf for 
thefe errors, if this Chapter affords only a glimpfe 
of thofe advantages which Solitude affords to 
the minds, the underflandings, and the charafters 
of men j tnd that which follows Ihall excite a lively 
fenfation of the true, noble, and fublime ple^fures 
which it produces by a tranquil and affeftionate 
contemplation of nature, and by an exquifite fen- 
fibility for every thing that is good and fair. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH* 

f^HE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE UPON tHS HSART« 

± EACE OF. MIND is, upon earth, the fu^ 
preme good. Simplicity of heart will procure 
this invaluable bleiling to the wife mortal who, 
renouncing the noify pleafures of the worl^, 
fets bounds to his defircs and inclinations, cheer* 
fully fubmits himfelf to the decrees of Heaven, 
and, viewing thofe ai'ound him with the eye of 
charitable indulgence, feels no pleafures more 
delightful than thofe which are afforded by the 
foft murmur of a ibream falling in cafcades from 
the fummit of rocks, the refrefhing breezes of 
the young zephyrs, and the fwect accents of the 
woodland chaunters. 

How refined our fentiments become when the 
tempefts of life have lubfided ; when thofe mif^ 
fortunes which caufed our affliftions have vanifhed j 
when we fee ourfclves furrounded by fricnd-^^ 
ihip, peac?, fimplicity, innocence, repofe, and 
liberty 1 
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The heart, to tafte the charms of retlremcfit 
need not be without emotion. Oh ! who would 
not prefer to every other enjoyment the loft 
melancholy which Solitude infpires ? "^^^ho would 
not renounce the uniyerfe for one (ingle tear or 
LOVE ? The heart is fufceptiblc of this felicity, 
when it has learned to admire with equal pleafure 
NATURE in its fublimeft bcauties> and in the 
modeft flower which decorates' the valley; when 
it has learned to enjoy, at the fame time, that 
infinite fyftem, that uniform fucceflion of parts, 
which expands the foul, and thofe demious de- 
tails which prefent foft and pleafant images 'to 
the mind. Thcfe plcafures are not exclufively re- 
ferved for ftrong energic minds, whofe fenfations 
are as lively as they are delicate, and upon whom, 
for that reafon, good and bad make an equal 
impreflion. The pureft happinefs, the moft en- 
chanting tranquillity, are alfo within the reach 
of men whofe temperament is cold ; who endowed 
with imaginations lefs bold and lively, always 
perceive fomething extravagant in the energic 
expreflion of a ftill more energic fenfation: in the 
piftures, therefore,' which are prefented to the 
eye of fuch charafters, the colouring muft not 
be high, nor the teints too fharp ; for, as the bad 
ftrikes them lefs, fo alfo they are lefs fufceptiblc 
of the livelier enjoyments. 

The 
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The higheft enjoyments cJf the heart are, Ma 
Solitude/derivcd from the imagination. The 
tfiiuching afpeft of delightful nature ; the va- 
riegated verdure of the forefts ; the noife of 
an impetuous torrent ; tlie quivering motion 
of the foliage ; the harmony of the groves, and 
%he fine imagery of an i^xtenfive profpeft, ravifh ^ 
the foul fo entirely, ^and abforb in fuch a man- 
ner all our faculties, that the fehtiments of the 
mind are inftantly converted into fenfations of 
the heart. The view of an agreeable landfcape 
excites tneTofteft emotions, and gives* birth to 
pleafing and virtuous fentiments ': all this is pro- 
duced by the charms of imagination. \ 

The imagination, when it afts with tranquil 
freedom, cloaths every objeft with feduftive 
charms. Oh ! how:, eafy it i^ to renounce noify 
pleafures and tumultuous affembli^pSUbr the enjoy- 
ment of that philofophic repofe 'vrf^ich Solitude 
affords ! Awful fenfations and the lofteft raptures 
are alternately excited by the deep gloom of fo- 
refts, the tremendous height of broken rocks, 
and the multiplicity of fublime, majeftic 6bje6ls, 
which fill the fcite of a delightful landfcape. 
Pain, however excruciating, is immediately van- 
quifhed by the foft, ferious, agreeai§e emotions 
and reveries with which the furrounding tran- 
quillity infpires the mind. The Solitude of re- 
R tircment. 
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tirement, and the awful filcnce of nature, im- 
prefs an idea of the happy contraft between fim- 
plicity and grandeur. Our feelings become more 
cxquifite, and our admiration more lively, in 
proportion to the pleafures we receive. 

I HAD been, during the courfe of many years^ 
familiar with the fublimeft appearances of nature> 
when I faw, for the firft time, a garden cultivated 
in the Englifh tafte near Hanover : and foon 
afterwards I beheld one in the fame ftyle, but on 
a much larger fcale, at Marienweroer, about 
the diftance of a league from the former. I was 
not then apprifed of the extent of that art which 
fports with the moft ungrateful foil, and, by a 
new fpecies of creation, converts even barren 
fandy mountains into fertile and fmiling land- 
fcapes. This magic art makes an aflonifhing im-* 
preffion on the; mind; it excites in every heart, 
not yet infenfible to the delightful charms of 
cultivated nature, all the pleafures which Soli- 
tude, rural repofe, and a feclufion from the haunt* 

;.of men, can procure. I cannot recoUeft afinglc 
day' during the early part of my refidence at 
Hanover without tears of gratitude and joy. 
Torn from the bofom of my country, from the 
embraces «^^y family, and driven from every- 

' thing that 1 held dear in life, my mind was not 
fufceptible of any other fentiments than thofe of 

the 
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the decpcfl mekmcholy. But when I entered the 
little garden of my late 'friend M. de Hinuber, 
near Hanover, I forgot for the moment both my 
country and my grief* 

The charm was new to my mind. I was not 
then apprifed that it was poflible, upon fo fmall a 
fcale, to imitate /the enchanting variety and the 
noble fimplicity of Nature. * I was not till then 
convinced that her afpeft alone ts fufficient, at 
the firft view, to obliterate all the oppreflion of 
the worlds to excite' in our breafts the pureft 
luxury, to fill our minds with every fentimcnt 
that can create a fondnefs for life. I ftill blefs the 
hour when I firft learned this fccret. 

This new re-union of art and nature, which 
was invented not in Cbinaj but in England^ is 
founded upon a refined tafte for the beauties of 
nature, confirmed by experience, and by the fen- 
timents which a chafte fancy refledts upon a 
feeling hearts Hirghfeld, . the great painter 
of nature, an amiable and fenfible philofopher^ - 
the firft German who, by his admirable theories, 
introduced among us a knowledge of gardening, 
is become, by his communications upon this fub- 
je£t, one of the great benefadors ^^is coun- 
try. ^' 

R 2 I'HERf 
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There are, without doubt, many German- 
English gardens fo whimfically and ridiculoufly 
laid out, that they only excite pity and con- 
tempt. Who can forbear laughing to fee forefts 
of poplar-tr<es fcarcely large enough to warm a 
chamber-ftove for a week ; mole-hills, which 
they call mountains ; menageries of tame and 
favage animals, birds and amphibious creatures, 
grinning in native grandeur upon tin ; bridges 
without number acrofs a river which a couple of 
ducks would drink dry i wooden filhes' fwim- 
ming in canals which the pump every morning 
fupplies with water ? AU this is certainly not lefs 
natural than the pitiful tafte of our anceftors. 
But if, on the contrary, in the garden of M. 
HiNUBER at Marienwerder every look elevates my 
foul towards God, if every point of view affords 
to the eye fublime repofe, if on every bank I dif- 
cover fcenes ever fmiling and ever new, if my 
h^iart feels relief from the afpeft of this enchant- 
ing place, Ihall I amufe myfelf by difcufling, 
whether what I fee might have been done in a 
different way, and permit the dull rules of cold 
and taftelefs matters to diminifh my pleafures ? 
Scenes of ferenity, whether created by tafteful art, 
or by the cunning hand of nature, always convey 
tranquillitjUll^ the heart ; an efJedl which it owes 
to the imaP^ation, If a foft filence breathes 
around, and every objcd is plcafanc to my view; 

if 
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if rural fcenes abforb all my attention, and diffi- 
pate the grief that lies heavy on my heart ; if the 
the lovelinefs of Solitude enchants me, and, gradu- 
ally fubduing my foul, leaves it full of benevo- 
lence, love, and content ; I ought to thank God 
for the imagination which, although it has in- 
deed frequently caufed the trouble of my life, has 
always led me, in retirement, to fome friendly 
rock, upon which I could hang while I contem- 
plated with greater compofure the tempefts I had 
efcaped*. ' A celebrated Englifli writer has faid, 
that " Solitude, on the firft view of it^ infpircs 
*^ the mind with terror, becaufe every thing that 
*^ brings with it the idea of privation is terrific, 
'^ and therefore fublime, like Ipace, darknefs, 
*^ and filence.'* In Swijferlandy and efpecially 
near the Canton of Berne, the Alps have at a 

* A French writer has embellilhed this idea with all the 
riches of eloquence. ** There is no mind of fenfibility which 
" has not tafted in the retreats of Solitude thofe delicious 
«* moments when MAN, flying from the delufion* offalfhood, 
** enters into his own heart to feek the fparks of truth ! What 
" pleafure, after having been toffed during many years on the 
*« fea of life, to climb fome friendly rock, and refledl in peace 
" and fafety on the tempeft and fhipwrecks which en(ued ! 
" Happy the man who can then forget the idle prejudices 
** which occupy the mind : the miferies o£d|k[anity vanifli 
*« from h^ fight ; auguft truth fills his bo^^PPith the pureft 
*« joys. It is only in thefe moments, and in thofe which pre, 
*' cede thedifTolutionof our mortal frame, that man can learn 
f* what he is upon this earth, and what this earth \» to him.*' 

R ';^ diftancc 
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diftancc an aftonilliing grandeur of appearance 1 
but viewed nearer, they infpire images terrific and 
fublime. That fpecies of grandeur which ac- 
companies the idea of infinity, charms the eye 
when feen at a proper diftance. The heart feels 
nothing but ravifhment, while the eye obferves 
from afar the uninterrupted chain of thefe im- 
mcnfe mountains, thefe enormous mafles rifing 
one above the other. The fucceflion of foft and 
lively (hades temper the impreffion, and give to 
this prodigious wall of rocks more of the agree- 
able than the fublime. On the contrary, a mind 
of fenfibility cannot, take a near view of thefe 
mountains without feeling an involuntary trem- 
bling. The eye looks with fear on their eternal 
. fnows, their fteep afcents, their obfcure caverns, 
the torrents which precipitate themfelves with 
refoundin^r noife over their fummits, formino: 
innumerable cafcades, the dark fbrefts of fir with 
-which their fides are overcharged, and die enor- 
mous fragments of rocks which time and tem- 
pefl:s have detached from their foundations. 
How my heart beat, when, for the firft time, I 
climbed through a fteep and narrow path upon 
thofe fublinle defcrts, continually difcovering new 
mountains ^|ifing over my head, while upon 
thd leaft i^B)le death menaced me in a thou- 
f^nd different ihapes below ! But imagination 
foon begins to kindle, when you perceive your- 

felf 
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felf alone in the midft of all this grandeur of 
nature, and refleft from thefe hejghts on the 
Rothingnefs of hunun power, and the weaknefs 
of the greateft Monarchs ! 

The Hiftory of Swijferland evinces, that 
the inhabitants of thefe mountains are not men 
of a degenerated call, but that their fentiments 
are elevated, and their feelings warm. Their 
boldnefs and intrepidity is innate ; the fpirit of 
Liberty gives wings to their fouls j and they tram- 
ple tyranny and tyrants under their feet. But 
the fpirit of liberty is only to be found genuine 
among the inhabitants of the Alps ; for all the 
Swiss are not in reality free, although they have 
notions of liberty, love their country, and return 
their thanks to the Almighty for that happy 
peace which permits each individual to live 
quietly under his vine, and to enjoy the fhadc of 
his fig-tree. 

The Alps in Swijferland are inhabited by a race 
of men fomctimes unfociable, but always good 
and generous. The feverity of their climate 
renders them hardy and robuft, while their paf- 
toral life adds, foftriefs to their charafters. An 
Engliftiman has faid, that he wh^J|ever heard 
thunder in the Alps, cannot co^HR'e any idea 
of the continuity of the lightning, the rolling 
' R4 and 
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and the burft of the thunder which roars round 
the horizon of thefe immenfe mountains. The 
inhabitants of the Alps therefore, who have never 
fcen better houfes than their own cabins, or any 
other country than their native rocks, conceive 
every part of the univerfc to be formed of the 
lame rough materials, and a fcene of unccafmg 
tempefts. 

The Heavens, however, are not always threaten- 
ing ; the lightning does not continually flafh upon 
their eyes; immediately after the moft dffeadful 
tempefts, the hemifphere clears itfelf by flov de- 
grees, and becomes ferene. The heads and hearts 
of THE Swiss are of a fimilar nature ; kindnefs 
fucceeds to anger ; and generofity to the njoft 
brutal fury : this may be eafily proved, not 
only from the records of hiftory, but from recent 
fafts. 

One of the inhabitants of thefe ftupendous 
mountains. General de Redin, born in the 
Canton of Sch%vitz^ was enrolled very early in 
life in the Swifs guards, and had attained the 
ftation of Lieutenant-General. His long refidence 
at Paris and Verfailles^ however, did not in any de- 
gree alter J|k charafter ; and he continued 
through life^^wifs. The orders iflued by the 
Court of Verjailks in the year ^764 for the re- 

^ * gulatipa 
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gulation of the Swifs wKo 's^fe in the fervice of 
that Court, occafioned great difcontents in the 
Canton of Schwitz. The citizens confidcred this 
innovation as extremely prejudicial t6 their an- 
cient privileges, and they threw the blame of 
this meafure upon General Redin. At this 
crifrs the wife of the General, who refided on 
liis eftate, was exerting all her intcrefl to raife 
recruits ; but the found of the French drum was' 
become difgufting to the ears of the citizens of 
the Canton, and they faw with indignation the 
white cockade: placed in the hats of the deluded 
peafancs. The, Magiftrate, apprehenfive that 
this fermentation might ultimately caufe an in- 
furreftion among the people, thought it his duty - 
to pijohibit Madame DE Redin frotii continuing 
to raife her levies. The lady required him to 
give a certificate in writing of this prohibition; 
but the Magiftrate was not at that moment 
inclined to adopt fo fpirited a meafure againft 
the interefts of France \ and the wife of tlie 
General continued to raife her recruits. This 
bold defiance of the prohibition irritated the 
inhabitants of the Canton : they, fummoned a 
General ^Diet, and Madame de Redin ap- 
peared before the Four Thousand. *' The 
*' drum,'* Taid fhe, *' fhall never mflk to ,beat, 
*^ until you give jne a certificate, which may 
^* juftify my huf^nxi to the Court of France for 

'' not 
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*^ not completing the number of his men." 
They granted her the certificate fhe demanded, 
and the General was at the fame time enjoined 
to ufe his intereft at the Court of France for the 
fervice of his country. Thefe mealiires being 
adbpted, the Canton waited in anxious expeftation 
frf" receiving fatisfaftory accounts from Paris; 
but unhappily very diflatisfaftory accounts arrived. 
The feelings of the* inhabitants were irritated beyond 
rcftraint; and thofe who were pofleffed of credit and 
authority publicly maintained that the new regu- 
lation endangered both their liberties and their 
religion. The general difcontent was inftantly 
converted into popular fury. The Diet was 
again affembled, and it was publicly refolved not 
to furnilh the King of France with any troops 
hereafter. The treaty of alliance in 17 13 was 
torn from the archieves of the country, and 
General Redin was ordered to return imme- 
diately with the foldiers under his command^ 
upon pain of perpetual exile. Redin obtained 
the King's leave of abfence for himfclf and his 
regiment i and they returned obedient to the 
order of the Diet, The General entered Schwilz, 
the metropolis of the Canton, at the head of his 
troops, with drums beating and colours flying, 
^nd . marcm immediately towards the church. 
Redin placed the colours by the fide of the 
gi-eat alttr, fell upon his knees, and oflxred 

up 
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Up his thanks to God. He then difcharged his 
foldiers, paid their arrears, and gave them their 
accoutrements and clothes ; and with tears ih his 
eyes, while they wept around him, took his 
kave. The fury of the populace fecmed to in- 
creafe, when they found the man in their cuftody 
whom they confidercd a3 a perfidious wretch, ft . 
traitor who had favoured the new regulations at 
the Court of Verfailks^ and who had confpired to 
give a mortal blow to the interefts of liis 
country. The General Diet aflembled, and 
and REbtN was fummbned to difclofe the manner 
in which thefe new regulations had paffed, in 
order that they might know the terms or^ 
which they ftood with France, and learn the 
degree of offence the traitor had committed, fo 
that they might afterwards grant him a pardon 
pr apportion his punifhment, Repin, perfeftly 
aware that, under the real circumftances of the 
cafe, eloquence would be vainly exerted againft 
minds fo heated in the caufe, contented himfelf 
with faying roughly, and in few words, that all the 
world knew the manner in which things had 
paffed, and that he was as inpocent with regard >■ 
to the new regulation, as he was of the caufes 
affigned for his difmiffion. " The traitor then 
f^ will not confefs V* exclaimed the^lhoft furi )us 
of the Members j '* hang him on the next tree — • 
V fut hin) tp pieces/* Thipfe menaces were in-. 
ij ftantly 
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ftantly repeated by the whole Aflembly rREDiic, 
however, continued perfeftly tranquil. A troop 
of furious peidants mounted the rostrui^^ while 
Redin flood by the fide of the Magiftrates. 
It was at this time raining. A young man, the 
godfbn of Re DIN, held a parapluie over his 
head: One of the enraged multitude, witl\ a 
blow of his ftick, broke the fnrapluie to pieces, 
exclaiming, " Let the villain be uncovered." 
Rage fwellcd the bofom of the youdi. •* Ah ! 
^** ah" ! faid he, " I did not know that my god- 
•• Rther had betrayed his country : but fince it 
** is fo, bring me a cord this moment, that I 
*^ may ftranglc him/^ The Members of the 
Council formed a circle round the General, and 
entreated him, with uplifted hands, to think of 
his danger i to confefs.that he had not perhaps 
©ppofed the regulation with proper vehemence 5 
and to offer the facrifice of his whole fortune as 
a reparation for the offence he had committed^ 
on condition that they would fpare his life. 
Redin walked out of the circle with a grave and 
tranquil air, and made the fign of filence with his 
hand. The whole Affembly waited with im- 
patience to hear the General confefs ; and the 
greater number of the Members flattered him 
with the hopes of pardon. " My dear country- 
*' men," faid the General, " you are not igno- 
'^ rant that I have ferved the King of Francj^ 

" two- 
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I 

*^ two-and-forty years. You know, and many 
** among you who were with me in the fervice 
^^ can bear witnefs of its truth, how frequently I 
*^ have appeared in the face of the enemy, and 
'^ the manner in which I have conducted myfelf 
^^ in feveral battles. I conlidered every cngage- 
^* ment as the laft day of my life. But I here 
y proteft, in the prefence of Almighty God, who 
*^ knows all hearts, who liftens to my words, who 
<^ is to judge us all, that I never appeared before 
*^ the enemy with a confcience more tranquil, 
** pure, .and innocent, than I at this moment 

*^ poflcfs ; and am now rer.dy to yield up my 

/^ life, if you think proper to condemn me for 

*^ not confefling an infidelity^ of which I have 

^^ not been guilty/'-/ /) '• * '- 

% 
The dignity with which the General delivered 

this declaration, and the rays of truth which 

beamed upon hi^ countenance, calmed the fury 

of the aflembly, and he was faved. But both he 

and his wife foon afterwards quitted the Canton. 

She entered into a religious convent at Uri, and 

he retired into a deep cavern among the rocks, 

where he lived two years in Solitude. The fury 

of his countrymen, however, at length fubfided ; 

he returned to the Canton, and rewarded their 

ingratitude by thp moft fignal fcrvices. Every 

individual then recoUedted the integl-ity and 

magnanimity of the General i and to compenfate 

the 
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the injuries and injuftice he had received, they 
elefted him Bailli, or firft officer of the Cantort : 
nay, what very rarely happens, they afterwards 
clefted him three times fucceffively to this im- 
portant dignity. 

This is the characberiftic difpofition of the 
people who inhabit the Alps of Swiflerland; 
alternately mild and violent: following, in the 
extreme, the dictates of a bold and lively ima- 
gination, their paflions and afFediions experience 
the fame viciflitudes as their climatr. But I 
candidly acknowledge, that I would rather live 
in Solitude among the rocks of Uri, than be 
perpetual Bailli of the Canton of Schwitz* 

The continual view of the fublime deferts of 
the Alps may perhaps contribute to render the • 
Swiss rude and unpolifhed -, but, as in every 
fimilar fituation^ their hearts are improved in 
kindnefs and good-nature by the tranquillity of 
their fields, and the fmiling beauty of the fcenery 
by which they are furrounded. The Englifh 
arrifts acknowledge, that the face of nature in 
SwissERLAND is too fublimc and too majeftic for 
the pencil to render a faithful reprefentation of 
it. But what exquifite enjoyments muft they 
not experience upon thofe romantic hills, in 
thofe agreeable vailies, upon the happy borders 

of 
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of thofc ftill and tranfparcnt lakes* ! Ah ! iC 
is there that Nature may be clofely examined : it 
is- there that Ihe appears in her higheft pomp 
and fplendour. If the view of the oak, the elm, 
the dark firs which people thefe imnienfe forefts, 
convey no pleafures ; if the fight of thofe majeftic 
trees excites no pleafing emotion in your mind, 
there ftill remain the myrtle of Venus, the al- 

* I feel great delight in reading in the Letters upon 
SwissERLAND by the ProfeflbrMEiNERs, ^vith what ami- 
able fenfibility that philofopher feated himfelf upon the bank* 
of the Lake of Biel, and quietly refigned himfelf to all the 
emotions of his foul ! — ** When I am fatigued," fays M. 
M E I N E Rs to one of his friends at Got t i n o e n , " and it pleafes 
*' my fancy to coniider more attentively the feveral objeft* 
*^ which furround me, I feat my felf upon the firft bank, or the 
*' wall ofa vine under which people continually pafs. I never 
*' indulge this difpofition without experiencing an inexpref- 
*' fible tranquillity. The laft time it was about fix o'clock, 
«« while the fun was finking behind the ridge of Jura. .The. 
" dark green firs which grow almoft alone to a certain height 
** on the mountain; the oaks of a brighter verdure which 
*' fucceed tJiem ;Ithe vines, ftill livelier in their teints, in the 
*' middle of which I was feated; and aconfiderable portion of 
«« the Lake, which by that means appeared more extenfi ve, wa» 
*' in the (hade; while the other part of the Lake, the oppofite 
" (hore, Biel, and Nidaw, and the tops of the Glaciers , 
*' were ftill brightened by the laft rays of the fun. Below, 
'' the bleating of the flocks tranfported me in idea to the fmil* 
" ing plains of Arcadia ; above, I hcaid the hum of pea- 
*' fants, and of fiftiermen, whofe boats I could fcarce difcover; 
*' with the alFeifling murmur of the lake, gently rolling itB 
« waves againft the rocks which over^hang its banks.'* 

mond- 
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mond-tree, tlic jeflamine, the pomegranate, and 
thofe eminences covered with luxurious vines. 
Refleft, that in no country of tht globe Nature 
is more rich and variegated in her appearances 
. than in Swisserland, and that it was the land- 
fcape and the lake of Zurich which infpired the 
Idylls of the immortal Gessnerj the moft 
agreeable of all the poets of nature. 

These fublime beauties raife the heart; and 
ftrike the imagination in a much more lively- 
manner than fofter fcenes; 2s a fine night 
affords a more auguft and foleinn fpeftacle than 
'the mildeft day. In coming from Frescati, 
.by the fide of the fmall *lake of Nemi, which 
lies in a deep valley fo inclofed by mountains 
and forefts that the 'winds never agitate its 
furface, it is impoflible not to exclaim with the 
Englilli poet, that here — 

<* Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 
** A death-like filence, and a dread repofe: 
" Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcene, 
** Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 
*' Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
** And breathes a browner horror on the woods.'* 
Pope, EJii/a fo Abelardt ver. 165. 

While the foul expands, and the mind be- 
comes ferene and free, you fuddenly difcover 

from 
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from the garden of the Capuchins near Albano, 
the little melancholy lake with all the mountains 
and forefts which furround it ; the caftle of Gan- 
DOLPHO, with Frescati and all its rural villas 
on one fide ; on the other, the handfome city of 
Albano, the village and caftle of Riccia and 
Geusano, with their hills decked with vine- 
leaves; below, the entenfive of plains of Campa- 
nia, in the middle of which Rome, formerly 
the miftrefs of the univerfc, raifes its majeftic 
head; and laftly, beyond all thefe objedts, the 
hills of TivoLi, the Appennines, and the 
Mediterranean fea^. 

Thus the view o( fublime or beautiful objefts 
differently affefts the heart ; the sublime excite 
fear and terror ; the beavtiful create only foft 
and agreeable fenfations. But both of them en- 
large and aggrandize the fphere of the imagina- 
tion, and enable us more fatisfadtorily to feck 
enjoyments within ourfclvcs. 

* A German Lady, who poffelTes a vefy lively imaginatloMj 
undertook a voyage to Italy for the re-eftabliftiment of her 
health. Her ft^ength increafed day after day. When Ihe 
found herfelf on the yJ"//f of Alb a no, above defcribed, (he 
endeavoured to exprefs to her companions the emotions which 
the view of this fcene occalioned ; but her feelings were fo 
cxquifite, that they deprived her of the power of utterance, 
and fhe adtoally remained feveral days without being able to 
/peak. 

S To 
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To experience thefe pleafures, it is not necel^ 
firy to vifit Swisserlakd and Italy. There 
IS no perfon who may not, by quietly traverfing 
the mountains with his gun, and without running 
after poetic images, like Kleist*, learn to feel 
how much the great fcene of nature will a£Fc£t 
the heart, efpccially when aflifted by the powers 
of imagination. The fight of an agreeable land-* 
fcape, the various points of view which fpacious 
plsuns afford, the frefhnefs of the zephyrs, the 
beauty of the Iky, and the appetite which a long 
chace procures, will give feelings of health, and 
make every ftcp feem too fhort. The privation 
of every objeft that can recal the idea of depen- 
dence, accompanied by domeftic comfort, health- 
fiil exercife, and ufeful occupations, will add 
rigour to thought, give warmth to imagination, 
prefent the moft agreeable and fmiling images ta 
the mind, and inebriate the heart with delicious 
fenfations. A man with a fine imagination 
would be more happy in a dark prifon than, 
without imagination, amidft the moft magnifi- 
cent fcenery. But even to a mind deprived of 
this happy faculty, the rich harveft of rural life 
will alone perform miracles upon the heart. Who 
among us, alas ! has not experienced, in the hours 

• M. Kleist, a celebrated poet of Germanjr, diftinguiihef 
hy his Poem upon Spring. 

of 
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t>f languor and difguft, the powerful effcfta 
vhich a view of the enchanting plcafures enjoyed 
by the village ruftic is capable of afFarding? 
How fondly the heart partakes of all his joys I 
With what freedom', cordiality, and kindnefs, 
we take him by the hand, and liften to his plain 
unlettered tales! How fuddenly do we feel our 
bofoms interefted in every object that concerns 
him! Rural fcenes difplay, refine, and meliorate 
the lurking inclinations of the heart, and afford 
a variety of pleafures even to thofe who, buried 
in the fink of cities^ fcarcely know what plca- 
fure is. 

A French olHcer, on his return to his native 
-ifcountry after a long abfence, exclaimed, *^ It 
*^ is only in rural life that a man can truly enjoy 
*' the treafures of the heart, himfelf, his wife, 
*^ his children and his friends. The country 
*^ has, in every refpeft, the greater advantage 
*' over the town. The air i*s pure, the profpefts 
^ fmiling, the walks plcafant, the living com- 
*^ fortable, the manners fimple, and the mind 
*^ virtuous,/ The paflions unfold themfelves 
" without . injury to any perlbn. The bofom, 
*^ infpired by the love of liberty, feels icfelf de- 
** pendent on Heaven alone. Nature fktisfies 
" the moft avaricious mind by the endlefs 
** bounty of her gifts. The warrior may follow 
*^ the chaces the voluptuary^ may cultivate the 

S a rich 
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" rich fruits of the earth; and the philofophcr 
" indulge his contemplation at cafe."— Oh! 
how ftrongly this writer moves and interefts my 
heart when he tells me, by this affeftmg pafiagc 
of his work — ^* I fhould prefer a refidence in my 
^^ native fields to all others i^ not becaufe they are 
*^ more beautiful, but becaufe I was there brought 
** up. The fpot on which we pafs our .earlieft 
*' days poflefles a fecret charm, an inexpreffible 
^^ enchantment, fuperior to any other enjoyment 
*' the world affords,) and the lofs of which no other 
^^ country can compenfate; \the fpot where the 
^ gambols of my infant clays were played J thofc 
*' happy days which paffed without inquietude or 
" cares. - The finding of a bird's neft ^en filled 
*' mjr bofom with the higheft joy. What de- 
*^ light have I felt from the carefles of a par- 
*' tridge, in making it peck at me, in feeling. 
^^ its little heart beat againft my hand ! Happy 
" he who returns to the place of his firft attach* 
*' ments that place where he fondly fixed his 
" love on all around him 'K where every objed: 
" appeared amiable to his eyes ; the fertile 
" fields in which he ufed to run and exercife 
" himfelf ; th^ orchards which he ufed to pil- 
^' lage*." 

* To this paflage, in the French tranflation of this work, is 
fubjoined the following note: — '' Not knowing the traveller 
who is here allud.ed %o, we beg his. excufaibr having ven- 
tured to tranftate it into FrencJi? from the text in Ger/Man," 

ThJES£ 
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These delightful fenrimcnts engrave inde- 
libly on our hearts the remembrance of our 
infancy, of thofe happy times which we pafTed 
^ith fo much pkafure in the charming Solitudes 
of our native country. 

Thus, at every period of our exiftence, and 
in every place, the freedom and tranquillity of 
a country life will induce us to exclaim with 
the facred orator, " How happy is the wife and 
** virtuous man, who knows how to enjoy tran- 
*^ quillity widi true dignity and perfeft eafe, 
** independent of every thing around him ! 
'* How preferable is this happy calm to the 
*^ deafening clamour, the falfe joys, the daz- 
*^ zling iplendour of the fafhionable world! 
*^ What refined, noble, generous fendments rife 
*' and unfold themfelvcs in retirement, which, 
** during the din of bufinefs and the diffipations 
♦^ of pleafure, lie concealed at the bottom of 
^' the. foul, fearful of the contemptuous fheer of 
^* wicked and unthinking minds !" 

Oh my beloved Zollikofer ♦ ! I have felt 
in the pleafures of a retired dpmeftic life the 
truth of thofe doctrines which you announced at 
]Lf iPsiCK 5 doArine; which do not inculcate a 

9 A celebrated preacher of Gcnnaof* 
, S^ cold 
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told and fterik theology, but wife and vxrtuoi» 
precepts which warm and animate the hearts 
I have feen, as you defcribed, that in the bowers 
of retirement the vexations of bufinefs may be 
forgot; that forrow, too poignant to remove^^ 
may be lulled to rsft in the bofom of fricndlhip, 
and the heart revived by the charms of confola* 
tion ; that the mind may be brightened by rifing 
hopes, and the ftorms of fortune fufpendcd until 
returning fortitude enables us to fupport them^i 
or we gain fufficicnt courage to drive them away. 
Studious men frequently ibandon their labour, 
and retrearing from recondite refcarches find, in 
the enjoyments of domeftic innocence, and the 
fimple, honcft manners of their domeftics, more 
happinefs, tranquillity, cordial enjoyment, and 
mental pleafure, than even the arts and fciences 
are capable of affording. In the private ceconomy 
of rural retirement, every one obtains the exadt 
portion of praife and approbation which he merits,, 
md he obtains them from thofe whofe praife and 
approbation it is his utmoft ambition to acquire. 
Here the unfortunate are relieved, the wretched 
made happy, the wanderer put into his right way 5 
and everybody rejoicing in fatisfaftion and con-^ 
tcntr 
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vThe calm of rural life infpires a foft and tran- 
quil difpofition, which, while it renders the noify 
pleafures of the world infipid, enables us to taft^ 
the charms of Solitude with increafed delight. 
The happy indolence ' peculiar to Italians, who, 
under the pleafures of a clear unclouded Iky, arc 
always poor, but never miferable, contributes 
greatly to improve the heart. The mildnefs of 
their climate, and the fertility of their foil, com- 
penfate for evcry-^thing. Doctor Moore, an, 
Englifh traveller, whofc works afford me great 
delight, fays, that " the Italians are the greateft 
•^ loungers in the world; and. while walking in the 
" fields, or ftretched in the Ihade, feem to enjoy 
*^ the fcrenity and genial warmth of their climate 
^^ with a degree of luxurious indulgence peculiar 
^* to themfelves. Without ever running into the 
^* daring exceffes of the English, or difplaying 
*^ the frilky vivacity, of the French, or the 
*' ftubbofnphlegmof THE Germans, the Italian 
^' populace difcover a fpecies of fedate fenfibility 
*' to every fource of enjoyment, from which, 
^' perhaps, they derive a greater degree of hap- 
^* pinefs than any of the other.** 

Under this pleafing privation of thofe ob- 

je£ts which afflidt and torment die heart, tile 

paind unavoidably indulges agrecabk chimeras 

S 4 and 
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and romantic fentiments. This conditfon has its 
fiiir fide. A romantic difpofition may lead the 
mind into extravagance and error, may fre- 
quently engender bafe and <:ontemptible paf- 
fions, habituate it to a light and airy mode of 
thinking, prevent it from direfting its faculties 
to rational ends, and obfcure the profpeft of true 
happincfs ; for the foul cannot eafily quit the 
illufion on which it dwells with fuch fond de- 
light; and the ordinary duties if life, and its 
more noble and fubftantial pleafures are, per- 
haps, thereby obftrufted*: but romantic fenti- 
ments do not in general render the mind un- 

• «* The infliience of the imagihation on the condud of life,". 
lays Dr. Arbuthnot, " is one of the moft important points 
«« in moral philofophy. It were eafy, by an induction of 
•' fads, to prove that the imagination direfts almoft all the 
<* paflions^ and mixes with almofl every circumllance of adion 
<* or pleafare. Let any man, even of the coldeft head and 
*' fobereft induftry, analyfe the idea of what he ci^ls his inte^ 
" reft, he will find that it confifts chiefly of certain degrees 
*' of decency, beauty, and order, varioufly combined into_ 
•* one fyftem, the idol of which he feeks to enjoy by labour, 
*' hazard, and felf-deniaL It is, on this account, of the laft 
*' confequence to regulate thefe images by the flandard of na- 
*' ture and the general good ; otherwife the imagination, by 
<* heightenipg fome objeds beyond their real exiflence and 
«« beauty, or by reprefenting others in a more odious and 
c' terrible fhape than they deferve, may of courfe engage us 
«* in purfuits utterly inconfiftent with the moral order of 
^ things.*'— The Translator^ 

happjr. 
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happy^ Who, alas ! has ever really experienced 
the happinefs he has enjoyed by the powers of 
imagination ? 

Rousseau, in his youth, was a great reader 
of novels j and being hurried away by the ima- 
ginary objects, with which this fpecies of compo- 
fition abounds, and his own romantic mind, he 
became carelefs of the world. From this fourcc 
fprung that tafte for Solitude which he preferved 
to an advanced period of hi? life ; a tafte in ap- 
pearance dictated by melancholy and mifan- 
thropy, and which he attributed to the kind, 
tender, and afFe6Vionate difpofition of his heart. 
Natural or experimental philofophy, therefore,. < 
not being able to raife in his mind fcntiments 
fufficiently warm and animated, he fought, by 
conftraint, the field of fiftion. 

There are wanderings of the imagination 
which may be indulged in Solitude, without 
doing any injury either to the fentiments of the 
mind, or the fenfations of the heart. I have, in 
the varieties of my fortune, always found fom? 
individual to whom my heart has fondly at- 
tached itfelf. ^ Oh ! if the friends I left in Swis- 
SERLAND knew how frequendy, during the 
filence of the night, I pafs with them thofe 
hours which Ihovld be facred to fleep j if they 

knew 
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knew that neither time nor abfcncc can efikce 
from my mind the remembrance how dear they 
have been to me from my e vlieft youth -, if they 
knew how fpeedily the foft remembrance difli- 
pates my forrows> and makes me forget misfor- 
tune j they Would perhaps rejoice to find that I 
ftill live among them in imagination, although I 
may be dead to them in reality./ 

Let not a folitary man, whofe heart is warmed 
by fentiments noble and refined, ever be thought 
unhappy ! Hei of whom the ftupid vulgar fo 
freely complain ; he, whom they conclude to be 
the viftim of every melancholy idea, of every 
fombrous refleftion, frequently taftes the live* 
lieft pleafures. The French conceived Rousseait 
to be of a gloomy difpofition. He certainly 
was not fo during a great portion of hi3 life i he 
certainly was not fo when he wrote to M. . d^ 
' Malherbe, the chancellor's fon, " I cannot ex- 
^' prefs to you, Sir, how much I am afFedled by pcr- 
'* ceiving that you confider me the moft unhappy 
" of mankind, The public will, without doubt^ 
^' judge of me as you do ; and this is the caufc 
*^ of my affliftion. Oh ! that my feelings were 
♦' but known to the whole univerfe ! that every 
*^ man would endeavour to follow my example I 
*' peace would then reign throughout the world j 
*^ men would no longer dream of calumniating 
^ each otiier ^ and there would no longer be 

^' wicke4 
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^ wicked men, when no one would find it their 
^ intereft to be wicked. If it be alked, how 1 
*^ could find enjoyment when I was alone ? — In 
** myfelf, in the whole univcrfe, in every thing 
*f that does, in every thing that can exift therein ; 
«^ in all that the eye finds beautifiil in the real 
** world, or the imagination in the inteIle6feg^L 
" IcoUefted about me every thing that is flatter- 
*^ ing to the heart j my defires were the rule df 
'^ my pleafures. No ! the moft voluptuous have 
^^ never experienced fuch refined delights ; and 
^^ I have always enjoyed my chimeras much more 
" than if they had been realifed/* 

There is undoubtedly a high and Tomantic 
ftyle in thefe expreffions; but oh ! ye ftupid 
vulgar, who would not prefer the warm wander- 
ings of Rousseau's fancy to your cold and 
creeping underftandings ? Who would not joy- 
fully renounce your vague converfation, your 
deceitful felicities, your boailed urbanity, your 
noify nonfenfe, puerile paftimes and prejudices, 
for a quiet and contented life in the bofomofa^ 
happy family ? Who ^u}d not rather feek in. 
the filence of the woods, upon the daified borders 
of a peaceful lake, thofe pure and fimple plea- 
fures of nature, which leave fo delightful an im- 
preflion, and produce joys fp pure, fo affcfting, 
fo different ^om your gwftj? s 

EctOGUES 



\ 
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Eclogues arc fiftions, but they arc fiftions of 
the, mod natural and agreeable kind^ the purcil and 
mcA fublime defcriptions of rural happxnefs. 

Real plealure can only be (bund in retirc- 
ment, where the foul, difengaged from the tor- 
ments of the world, no longer feels thofc artifi- 
cial dcfires which render her unhappy both in 
profpedt and fruition. Content with little, fatis- 
fied widi all, furrounded by love and innocence^ 
we perceive in retirement the golden age of the 
poets revived, of which the worldly-minded man 
regrets the lofs. But thcfc advantages were not 
peculiar to the golden age : wc may all live in 
Arcadia if wepleafe. [The beautiesof a cryftal 
fpring, a filent grove, a daificd meadow, will 
chaften the feelings of the heart, and aflford at all 
times a permanent and pure delight.) Vo ijr\t-»vii — 

Pope afcribes the origin of poetry to the age . 
that immediately fucceeded the creation. The 
firft employment of mankind was the care .of 
flocks, and therefore the moft ancient fort of 
poetry was probably pajforal. It is natural to 
imagine, that anciently fhepherds muft have en- 
dtavoured to divert the happy leifure of their fo- 
litary and fedentary life j and in fuch a iituation 
what diverfion could be more agreeable than 
finging ? and in their fongs what could be more 
natural than to celebrate their own felicity ? Such 
5 was 
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was probably, in the opinion of Pope, the origin 
of pajicrals i defcriptions of the calmnef^ and 
tranquillity ^ith which the life of a Ihepherd'was 
attended, and defigncd to create in our bofoms a 
love and cftecm for the virtues of a former age. 

. These happy fiftions communicate joy and.glad- 
nefs i and we blefs the poet who, in the ecftacy of 
his own felicity, contributes to render others as 
happy as himfelf. Sicily and Zurich have pro- 
duced two of thefe benefaftors to mankind. The 
Idylls of Theocritus and Gessner * reprefent 

• Perliaps no writer througliout Europe has more judkioully 
Criticifed the Idylls of Ge^ s n b r than the incomparable Blair 
in his '' Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres/' where he 
fays, ^ Of all the modems, M- Gessner, a Poet of Swifler- 
** land, has been the moil fuccefsful in his pafloral compoli- 
*' tions. He has introduced into his Idylls (as he entitles 
« them) many new ideas. His rural fcenery is often ftriking, 
<* and his defcriptions are lively. He prefents paftoral life 
*' to us with all the embelliihments of which it is fufceptible, 
♦* but without any excefs of refinement. What forms the 
** chief merit of this poet is, that he writes to the heart, 
** and has enriched the fubjeft of his Idylls with incidents 
♦* which give rife to much tender fentiment. Scenes of do- 
« meftic felicity are beautifully painted. The mutual affection 
*< of hulbands and wives, of parents and children,, of bro- 
** thers and lifters , as w«ll as of lovers, are difplayed in a 
*< pleafmg and touchiiig manner. From not underftanding 
♦' the language in which M. Gessner writes, I can be no 
<* judge of the poetry of his ftylc j but in the fubjeft and 
** conduft of his paftorals, he appears to me to have outdone" 
5f all the M94erns." 

nature 
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nature in its moft beautiful afpcft, and infpire th^ 
heart, on reading them, with tcndcrnefs and de- 
light. It is my peculiar gratification, my dear 
Gessker, to recal the pleafures I have received 
in your corrcfpondence. 

By thefe eafy fimple modes, the beauties of 
nature operate upon the heart, and aid the ima- 
gination^ . The mind, indeed, drawn away by 
thefe agreeable images, often refigns itfelf too 
cafily to the illufions of romance V but the ideas 
they create always amend the heart without in-^ 
juring the underftanding, and ipread fome of the 
fweeteft flowers along the moft thorny paths of 
life. 

The heart feels no repoje^ in the highefl: happi- 
nefs on earth, except in Solitude : but this term 
muft not be conftrued into indolence and floth. 
The tranfition from pain to pleafiire, from the 
reftraints of bufinefs to the freedom of phitofophy, 
is true repofc. This was the - idea of P. Scipio 
when he faid, that he was never lefs idle than 
in the hours of leifure> and never kfs alone than 
when alone. Leifure is not ft ftate of mental tor- 
pidity, but of thought and aftion ; when one em- 
ployment is immediately fucceeded by another ^ 
tor in Solitude it is the heart tiat finds repofc iu 
the cxcrcifc of the mind. 

It 
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; It is but too true, alas ! that he who feeks for 
a fituation exempt from all inquietude, follows a 
thimera- To enjoy life, repofe muft be fought 
not as an end^ but only as a means of reftoring loft 
adtivity. Such employments therefore as are beft 
fuited to the extent and nature of the capacity 
muft be preferred, and not thofc which promifc 
compenfation without labour, and enjoyment with* 
out pain* 

To take immediate advantage of the firft im- 
pulfe to a6Hon, will eventually iead the mind to 
repofe. \ If the misfortunes of thofe we love have 
rendered us unhappy 5 if the fufFerings of others 
tear our hearts \ if a fympathifing tendemefs de- 
ftroys all pleafurc, envelopes the mind in fliades 
of the darfceft melancholy, fo as to render exift- 
cnce painfiil, and deprive tis even of ability to 
praftife the virtues which we feel; if we Jhavc 
long but vainly ftruggled to deliver the heart 
from thefe cruel fufFerings, Solitud:e is the only 
refiige. \ But oh ! may the Beauty who accom-^. 
panics our retreat be an Angel of Virtue, and in 
our dcfcent to the val^ of death condu<Jt and fup- 
port us by her wifdom in a noble and fublimc 
tranquillity. I 

Amidst the misfortunes of which I was the 

^ort and vidlim, I knew no hours more happy 

8 * than 
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I 

than thofc in which I forgot and was forgotten 
by the world. The filence of the groves relieved 
my pains j and all the oppreflion of my heart, the . 
worldly vexation of my mind, difguft, fear or 
conftra:nt, then fled far away. The calm afpeft 
of nature charmed me i and while I enjoyed the 
fcene, the fofteft and moft delicious fenlations 
filled my breaft. 

How often, on the approach of fpring, has 
the magnificent valley where the ruins of the re- 
fidence of RoDOLPHO de Hapsburg rifes upon 
the fide of a hill, crowned with woods of va- 
riegated verdure, afforded me the pureft and 
moft ineflfable delight. There the rapid Aar de- 
fcends in torrents from the lofty mountains ; 
fometimes forming a vaft bafon in the vale ; 
at others, precipitating through narrow pafTages 
acrofs the rocks, winding its courfe majeftically 
through the middle of the vaft and fertile plains : 
on the other fide the Ruffs, and, lower down, 
the LiMMAT bring their tributary ftreams, and 
peaceably unite with the waters of the Aar. In 
the middle of this rich and verdant carpet I be- 
held the Royal Solitude where the remains of the 
Emperor Albert the first repofe in filence 
with thofe of many Princes of the Houfe of 
Auftria, Counts, Knights, and Gentlemen, 
killed by the Swifs. At a diftance I difcovered 
the long valley, where lie the ruins of the cele- 
brated 
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bratcd city of Vindoniffii^y upon which I have fre- 
quehdy & and rcflcfted on the vanity of human 
greatncfe. Beyond this magnificent country, an- 
cient cafHcsraifc their lofty heads upon the hiUtf, 
atid the for diftant horizon is terminated by the 
l-omantic and fublime fummits of the -^^j. In 
the midfl: of all this grand fcenery, my eyes were 
involuntarily caft down into the deep valley ini- 
mediately below me, and continued fixed upon 

* VivpoNitfSA was a very large and well-fbrtifie4 Roman 
village, which (erved as a fortrefs to the Emperors againft 
the irruptions of the Germans. In this place they continually . 
kept a very numerous garrifon to overawe thofe dangerous 
ncighbonrs, who frequently eftabliftied themfelves oil the bor- 
ders of th* Rhmey and pillaged the plain* of the Aar, notwjth^ 
(landing thefortreifes the Romans had eret^ied on the banks of 
that river. Thf Emperor. Const amtinb Chlorus defeat* 
ed the Germans in the year 297 between the Rhine and the 
Aar ; but at the beginning of the fourth century, the Romans 
loft all their power in that country, and Vindonissa was 
taken and deltpoy^d by the Germany. It appears, indeed, 
that it was rebnilt ; for the Epifcopal Chair was, during the 
reigns of the French Emperors, eftabiiihed in this city, but. 
In confequenceof being again deftroyed, was towards the yeaf 
579, removed to Conftantia* It was among the remains of this 
celebrated city that the Counts Windich and Altembero 
dwelt in the tenth century. Of afl this grandeur, the ruins 
only are now to be feen i bek>w which, near the cafUes of 
WiNDLCH and ALTSM3SaG> is the little village of Bruggi 
where I wa$ bonii. . 



the 
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the Uttle vilhge where I firft drew my breath* 
I traced all the houies^ and every window of the 
houfe which I had inhabited* When I compared 
tlie fenfations I then felt with tKofe wluch I had 
before experienced^ I exclaimed to myfelf^ 
^ Why, alas ! does my foul thus contraft itfelfi 
•* when furrounded by fo many objedts capable 
** of infpiring the fublimcft fentiments ? Why 
*^ docs the feafon, fo lively and fcrene, appear 
** to me fo turbulent and difmal ? Why do I 
" feel, on cafting my eyes below, fo much 
" uneafinefs and difguft, when but a moment 
*' ago, on viewing thofc romantic: objefts, I felt 
" my heart expand with tranquillity and love, 
•* pardoned all the errors of mifguided judgment, 
•* and forgot the injuries I received ! Why 
•* is that little knot of men who are affembled 
•' under my feet fo fretful and difcordant i Why 
*' is a virtuous charafter fo horrid to their fight ? 
^' Why is he who governs fo imperious, and he 
** who is governed fo abjeft ? Why is there in 
*' this place fo little liberty and courage ? Why 
" are there fo few among them who know them- 
" felves ? Why is one fo proud and haughty, 
•' another fo mean and grovelling ? Why, in 
^* fhort, among beings who arc by nature equal, 
*^ does pride and arrogance fo egregioufly prevail, 
V* while they perceive the natives of thefe groves 
'^ perch without diftinftion upon the higheft and 

" the 
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" the lowcfl boughs, and unite their fongs to 
*' celebrate the praifes of their Creator ?" Having 
finiihed my foliloquy, I defcended, latisfied and 
peaceable, from my mountain ; made my moft 
profound reverences to Messieurs the Burgo- 
mailers, extended my. hand with cordiality to 
one of my inferiors, and preferved the happieft 
tranquillity, until, by mixing with the world, 
die fublime mountain, fmiling valley, and the 
friendly birds, vanilhed froiti my mind. 

Thus rural Solitude diflipates every unpleafant 
idea, changes the bittereft feelings into the fweeteft 
pleafures, and infpires an exitacy and content 
which the votaries of the world can never ex- 
perience. The tranquillity of nature filences 
every criminal inclination in the corrupted heart ; 
renders us blidie, amiable, open, and confident 5 
and ftrengthens our fteps in the paths of virtue, 
provided we diredk the paffions to their proper 
end, and do not by an overheated imagination fa- 
bricate fancied woes. 

Thjbse advantages arc with difficulty attained 
in the hurry of the world. It appears eafy for a 
man^ to retire to his apartment; and raife his mind 
by fifcnt contemplation above the confideration of 
thofe obje&s by which he is furrounded. But 
few perfons Iwvc this opportunity. Within dgori, 
T 2 athqu* 
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a thoufand things occur to interrupt refleftion i- 
and without, accidents continually happen to con- 
found our vain wifdom. The pcevilh painful fen- 
fations which thefe interruptions excite, aggravate 
the heart, and weaken the powers of the niind, un- 
kfs it be upheld by ohgefts particularly affedting, 

Rousseau was always unhappy in Paris*. 
This extraordinary genius, indeed, wrote hi* 
knmortal works while he refided in the metropo- 
lis j but the moment he quitted his houfe, his 
mind was bewildered by a variety: of cp|)ofite 
fendments, his ideas abandoned him, and the briU 
Kant writer, the profound philofopher, he who 
was fo intimately acquainted with all the laby- 
rinths of the human heart, became almoft s 
child." 

In the country, we leave home with greater 
fafety, chcerfulnefs, and fatisfadtxon. The foli- 
tary man, if tired with meditating ia his ftudy> 
has only to open his door and walk abroad : tran- 
quillity attends his ftcps, and new pleafures pre- 
fcnt themfelves at evey turn^ Beloved by all 

* I can truly fey, that all the time I lived at Paris w^ 
enly employed in ferking the means of being able to live Gut 
©f itr 

around 
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ai^und him, he extends his hand widi cordial 
afFedion to every man he meets. Nothing occurs 
to irritate his paflions. Here he dreads i\qt the 
difilain of fome haughty Countcfs or imperious 
Baron. No monied upflart drives ov^r him withi 
his coach. The ffontkis ufurer dares not under 
the authority of mufty tide^decds threaten his 
repofe, nor the infolencc of wealth offer ^ indig*^ 
nity to his modcft vircue^ ' 

The man who is at peace with hiipfelf, and 
pofTefles fufficlent ftrength of nerves, m^y^ even 
in Paris or any other city, experience Jiappirieis 
by withdrawing from the tumults of the town» 
But with feeble nerve«r every pbjeft m the Icaft 
degree dilpleafing irritates bis niind, ^nd he 
becomes the iport erf paffipns unworthy, of a 
man^ 

The languors even of a weak confiitution, 
though lurrounded by the moft unpleafant ob« 
jefts, m^y be quietly borne ifl die mpft adive 
fcenes of life, provided we are at peac? with our- 
fclves. ; The paflions are the gales by the aid of 
which nuUi ought to fteer his courfe on the ocean 
of life, for it is the paflions alone which give mo^ 
tibn ttf the fotfl ; but when they become impetu- 
ous, the vefiel i^ in dai^er, and runs a^-ground. 
Pain and grief find no entrance into thpfc bofoms 
T 3 ihw 
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that arc free from remorfc. /The virtuous forget 
the paft, form no idle fpccuktions on the future, 
and do not refine away their happinefs, by think- 
ing that what is good may fHU be better. Every 
thing is much better than we imagine. The an* 
xious wifhes of an ardent mind are fcldom fatif- 
fied; for with fuch charaders fruition is indeed 
frequently accompanied with difcontent. The 
Hream of content mufk flow from ourfelves, 
taking its fource from a deliberate difpofition to 
learn what is good, and a determined refolution 
to feck for and enjoy it, however fmall the por- 
tion may be. 

■^To acquire that happy t^hquillity which men 
expeft to find in Solitude, it is not fufficient to 
regard every objed that prefents itfclf to their 
view with fupincnefs or furprife. He who, with- 
out employment, withj^ut having a plan of con- 
duft previoufly digeftcd and arranged, hopes 
for happincfs in Solitude, will yawn at his 
cottage in the country juft as often as he 
did at his manfion in town, and would do 
much better to employ himfclf in hewing wood 
the whole* day; than to loiter about in boots and 
fpurs. But he who, living in the moft profound 
Solitude, keeps himfelf continually employed, 
will acquire, by means of labour, true tranquil- 
lity and happincfs, >/ 

Pjetrakch 
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Petrarch would have found -this tranquillity 
in his Solitude at Vaucluse, but ,that his heart 
fighed fo inceffandy for his bebvcd Laura. He 
was, however, perfc6Uy acquainted with the art pf 
vanquifliing himfclf. «* I rife,": faid he, '^ jat 
*' midnight ; I go out by break of day. I ftudy 
*' in the fields^ . as well as in jny chamber. • I 
*^ read, I write, I think. I endeavour to con- 
" quer the Icaft difpofition , to indolence, and 
" drive away flcep, effeminacy, and fcnfuality. 
*^ I traverie, from morning till night, the bar- 
*' ren mountains, the humid vallies, and the 
" deep caverns. I walk, accompanied only by 
** my cares, along the banks of my river. I do 
'' not meet a man to feduce me from my path* 
*^ Men daily become lels annoying to me j for.I 
*^ place them either far before or much behind 
" me. I moralize on the paft, and deliberate 
*^ on the future. I have found an excellent cx- 
*' pedient to induce a feparation from the world. 
" I attach myfelf to the place of my refidcnce ; 
** and I am perfuadcd that I could form that at- 
" tachment in any place except at Avionom. 
" In my prefent . refidence at Vaucluse, I find 
"Athens, Rome,, or Fjuorekce, according as 
" the manners of the one or of the other beft 
" pleafes the difpofition of my mmd. Here 
^ I enjoy all my friends, as well as thofe with 
". whom I have lived, asthofc who have entered 
T 4 " the 
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** the vale of death before me, ai]4 whom I only 
" know by their good works./* 

Whsn wc are thus refolved, and find rc^ 
iburces like thefc within our minds. Solitude 
enables us to accomplilh whatever we pleafe. 
Love however prevented Petrauch from im- 
proving tjie opportunities which Solitude af- 
forded, and his heart was a ftranger to repoft ; 
which, $s Lavater has obfcnrcd,^ confifts in 
quietude of c^onfcicnce and the excrcife of 
virtue* 

Employment wiU produce . contcnti in the 
moil frigijl^ul deferts. The Da^ro of Japan 
baniflies the* grandees q{ the empire who incur hisi 
difpleafure into the ifland Fatsisjo. The 
fliores of this ifland, which was fprfnerly inha-r 
bited, are of a furprifing height. It; has no hayen, 
is entirely barren, aqd its - acceis . fo difficultj^ 
that the exiles and their provifions are obiigect 
to be knded by rne^rp of :crape5. The fole em- 
ploynient of th^fe unhappy men in this melan- 
choly refidea^e* ii Jo manufacture filk ftufis an4 
gold-tifTues, which arc fo highly beautiful, that 
they are not fuflfered to be purchafed by flrang^rs. 
I coiifefs, that I ihould not like to fall under the 
difpkrfurc of tite.Eaiperor of Japan; but I ne- 
vertbeteS conceivcj tha(, thcrt i^ more internal 

tran- 
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tranquillity in the ifland of FatsiSio than the 
Emperor and his whole court enjojr. 

Every thing which conveys a fpark of com- 
fort to the foul of man, Ihould be anxioufly pre^* 
ferved j not by feeking to raife an eternal 
flame, but by taking care that the laft fpark 
be not extinguiftied. It is by this means that 
wc acquire • in the country that quietude 
which fjies the tumults of the town, and thofe 
advantages of which the./ w:orldly-minded have 
no idea. 



What epicure ever enjoyed fo much fatisfac*- 
fion in the midft |Of all his fplendid entertain- 
ments, as Rousseau experienced in his frugal 
repafts ! ^' I return flowly home/' fays he, " my 
^' mind in fome degree fatigued, but by heart 
** contented.; I experience, on my return, the 
^' moft agreeable relief, in refigning myfelf 
^^ to the impreflion of objefts, without exer- 
*' cifing my thoughts, indulging my imagination, 
^' or doing any thing but feeling the peace and 
«' happinefs of my fituation. I find my tabic 
*^ ready fpread on my lawn. I eat my fupper 
^* with appetite in th^ company of my littl? 
^^ family. No trace of fervitude or dependence 
^^ interrupts the love and kindnefs T)y which wc 
^ »re united ;\i»y dt>g himfclf is my friend, and 

^' not 
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•' not my Gave j he never obeys me, for we have 
** always the fame inclinations. My gaiety tefti- 
" fies the Solitude in which I pafs the day j for 
•* I am very different when company has inter- 
'* rupted me : I am feldom contented with others, 
^ and never with myfelf i and at night fit either 
'* grumbling or filent. This remark is my houfe- 
" keeper's j and fince flie mentioned it to me, I 
*' have found it invariably true from my own ob-* 
«* fervations. At length, ^fter having taken a few 
*• turns in my garden, or fung fome air to the 
'* mufic of my fpinette, I ei^perience uponjny 
*« pillowa repofe both of body and mind a hjindrcd 
•* times morc.fweet than fleep itfelt'' 

Nature and a tranquil heart: are to the Divi- 
nity a more . bcautifiil and magnificent temple 
than the church of St, Ebt^r at Rome, or the 
cathedral of St. Paul, in London. Themoff: 
favage defert is filled with.. the. immenfity of 
THE AijMiGHTY, and his prefcnce fanftifics.the 
folitary hill upon which a pure and peaceful heart 
offers up. its Sacrifice to him... H^ reads thc^iearts 
of all his creatures ; he evcry^ where hears the 
prayers of thofe whole invocations are fincere* 
Whether on the 4iill or in the dale$ we do not find a 
grain of duft that is not filled with his fpirit. But 
no places infpire ideas more religious than thofe 
happy fcites which, uniting the moft fublime and 
I beautiful 
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beautiful appearances of nature, ravifli the heart 
with voluptuous fenfations, and excite in the mind 
fentiments of love, admiration, and repofc, 

I NEVER recal to my memory without feel- 
ing the fofteft emotions, the fublime and mag^ 
nificentfccnc which I enjoyed in the year 1775* 
when, during a fine day, accompanied by my 
friend Lavater, I afcended the terrace of the 
houle he then inhabited s the houfe in which he 
was bom and educated. In whatever dire£tion 
I. turned my eyes, whether walkii}^ or fitting, 
I experienced nearly the fame feni&tion which 
Brydone defcribes himfelf to have felt upon 
the top of ^Etna*. I included in one view the 
city of ZURICH, the fmiling country which fur- 
rounds i^ its tranquil ancl expanded lake, and the* 
high mountains covered with fixift and Ihow, 
lifting their majeftic heads to Heaven. A di- 
vine tranquillity furrounded me "wbHc I be}iel4 
this fcene. <, 

Upon thi$ trmtce I difcovered die myftery 
which enabled LavaTeRj whik he enjoyed fo 

'^ BrrDOMt iiiyt» ** In proportioii as we are mTed above 
^ tlielubitatiaiii of 2QrB». 4iU.Iow and vulgar fentiments are 
«• left behind; and the foul, in approaching the aetherial re* 
" gions, Ihaket of its earthly affi^ons^ and already con- 
f traAs fomething of their invariable parity.'^ 

delicious 
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delicious a fenfation of his exiftcnce and his 
powers, to walk calmly through the ftreets of 
Zurich, expofed to the obfervations of the cri- 
tics of that city, who were in the daily pra6tice 
of venting their abufe agabll him, and of 'whom 
he fo humbly afkcd pardon for the innocence of 
his life, which^ according to the law$ at.leafbj 
they were unable to dcftroy. 

Upon this terrace I difcovered the caufe of 
his ftill chcrilhing with fuch unfcigiied tender-* 
nefs his implacable enemies, diofe learned critic$ 
of Zurich whole rage the found of his narw was 
fuifficient to excite, wh©: felt vith the greateft 
repugnance every thing that w^s praife-^orthy 
in his charaftcr, and expofed with tht highcft 
feelings of joy thofe . foibles and defedts from 
which no man. is entirely free ; who could not 
rcftrain their fiuy when .his i^erits- were praifedj 
Dr his foibles cxterumted i; . who .rejefted with 
averfion every thing in his favour, and liftened 
with eager triumph to the calumnies againft 
him; Tvhd; arc humbled by his glory as much 
as they TO dcgnukd* by. their qv^ infamy ; aiuj 
who have the accomplifhment of his difgrace as 
much at heart OS • thdr* CJ^wn* perfoijal ■ advantage ; 
in whofc' "breafts LAVATEK's^lfapprffeft becomes 
a fource ■ of . mifery^ and' Ws'" misfojrtuncs ..a foun- 
tain of joy-.5 wifd ^eS^c^'-ji^^f^ Qn his .vjrtuesj^ 

and 
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arid loudly aggravate his defcfts, which they 
induftrioufly circulate, rather indeed to their own ' 
injury than to his difgrace, for by thcfe means 
they frequently increafe the glory which they 
feek to cxtinguifli $ who infidioully requeft the 
impartial ftranger to fee the man> and judge for 
himfelf ; and have almoft uniformly the mortifi- 
cation of perceiving that LaVater is found to 
poffefs a charafter diametrically oppoiite to that 
which the envenomed tongues and pens of his 
enemies at Zurich have reprefented. 

At the village of Richterswyl, a few 
les^ues from Zurich, in a fituation ftill more 
delicious and ferene than even that where 
Lavater lived, furrounded by every obje£t 
the moft fmiling, beautiful, and romantic, that 
SwifTerland prefents, dwells a celebrated phy- 
fician. His foul is as tranquil and fublime as 
the fcene of nature which furrourids him. His 
habitation is the temple of health, friendfhip, 
and every peaceful virtue. The village is fitu- 
ated on the borders of the Lake, at a place 
where two projeding points of land form a na- 
tural bay of nearly half a league. On the oppo- 
fite ihores, the Lake, which is not quite a 
league in extent, is inclofed from the nortlx to 
the caft by pleafant hills, covered with vine- 
leaves, intermixed with fertile meadows, or- 

, chards. 
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chards^ fields, groves, and thickets, with little 
villages, churches, villas, and cottages, fcattered 
up and down the fcene. 

A WIDE and magnificent amphitheatre, which 
no artift has yet attempted to paint except in 
detached fcenes, opens itfelf from the eaft to 
the fouth. The view towards the higher part 
of the Lake, which on this fide is four leagues 
long^ prefcnts to the eye points of land, diftant 
iflands, the little town of Rapperswvl built 
on the fide of a hill, the bridge of which ex- 
tends itfelf from one fide of the Lake to the 
other. Beyond the town the inexhauftible val- 
ley rifes in a half-circle to the fight. Upon 
the firft ground-plot is a peak of land, with hills 
about half a league diftant from each other 5 
and behind thcfe rife a range of mountains co- 
vered with trees and verdure, and interfperfed 
with villages and detached houfes^ In the back- 
ground are difcovered the fertile and majeftic 
Alps, twitted one among the other, and ex- 
hibiting alternate fhades of the lightcft and 
darkeft azure. Behind thefe Alps, rocks co- 
vered with eternal fnows, rear their majeftic 
heads and touch the clouds. Towards the 
Ibuth, the opening of the amphitheatre is con- 
tinued by a new chain of mountains. This in- 
comparable 
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comparable fcene, thus enriched» continually af- 
fords new delights. 

The mountains extend themfelves from the 
ibuth to the weft ; the village of Richterswyl 
is fituated at their feet upon the banks of the 
Lake : deep forefts of firs cover the fummit, and 
the middle is filled with fruit-trees, interlperfed 
with rich fallows and fertile paftures, among 
which, at certain diftances, a few houfes arc 
fcattered. The village itfelf is neat, the ftreets 
are paved, and the houfes, built of ftone, are 
painted on the owfides. Around the village 
are walks formed on the banks of the Lake, or 
cut through ihady forefts to the hills. On 
every fide, fcenes, beautiful or fublime, ftrike 
the eye and ravifh the heart of the admiring 
traveller ; he ftops and contemplates with ea- 
ger joy the accumulating beauties 1 his bofom 
fwells with excefs of pleafure ; and his breath 
continues for a time fufpended, as if fearful of 
interrupting the fulnefs of his delight. Every 
acre of this charming country is in the higheft 
flate of cultivation and improvement. No 
part of it is fuffcred to lie untilled j every hand 
is at work ; and men; women, and children, 
fi'om in&ncy to age, are all ufefiilly em- 
ployed. 

The 
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The two houfcs of the phyfidan Bi:^ cacl> 
of them furrounded by a garden, and, although 
fituated in die middle of the village, arc as rural 
and Icqiicftcrcd as if they had been built in the 
bofom of the country. Through the gardens, 
and in view of the chamber of my dear friend, 
flows a limpid ftream, on the. oppofice fide of 
which is the great road,;: where, during a fuc- 
ceifion of ages, a crowd of pilg;vims have almoft 
daily paffcd in their way to the hermitage. 
From thcfe houfcs and gardens, at about the 
diftancc of a league, you behold, towards the 
fouth, the- majeftic Ezsbero r^r its head : 
black forefts conceal its top ; while below, on 
^ the declivity of the hill, hangs a village with a 
beautiful church, on the fteeple of which the 
fun fufpends his departing rays every evening 
before his courfe is finilhed. In the front is the 
Lake of Zurich, whofe peaceful waters are 
fccurcd from the violence of teinpefts, and whofe 
tranfparent furface reflefts the beauties of its 
delightful banks. 

During the filence of ni^t, if you repair 
to the chamber- window, or indulge in a lonely- 
walk through the gardens, to tafte tht refrelh- 
ing fcents which exhale from the furrounding 
flowers, while the moon, rifing above the moun- 
tains, rcflc6ts on the cxpanfe of the Lake a 

broad 
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broad beam of light ; '■ yoa hear, « during this 
awful fleep of nature, the found of the village 
clocks echoing from the oppofite Ihorcs I and 
on the Hicbierjwyl fide the Ihrill proclamations 
of the ..watchmen blended with the barkings of 
the faithful dog. At a diftance you hear the 
little boats foftly gliding down the ftream, di-' 
viding the water witkv> their oarsi and perceive 
them, as they crofs the moon's tranflucent beam, 
playing among the fparkling waves. On view- 
ing the Lake of Geneva in its full extent, the 
majefty offuch a fublime pifture ftrikes the 
fpedtator dumb 5 he thinks that he has difcovered 
the chef d'csuvre qi creation; but here, near the 
Lake of Zurich at Richterswyl, the objedts, 
being uppn a fmaller fcale, are more foft, agree- 
able, and touching. 

Riches and luxury are no" where to be (ttn 
in the habitation of this philanthropift. His 
chairs are made of ftraw; his tables worked 
from the wood of the country ; and he enter- 
tains his friends on a fervice of earthen plates* 
Neatnefs and convenience reign throughout. 
Drawings, paintings, and engravings, of whiqh he 
has a large colledion, are his fole expence. The 
4rft beams of Aurora light the little chamber 
where this philofophic fage fleeps in peaceful re- 
pofe, and opens his eyes to every new day. Rifing 

U from 
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fcom his bed, he is falutcd by the cooings of 

the turtle doves, and the morning fong of 

birds who deep with him in an adjoining 
chamber. 

The firft hour of the morning and the laft at 

Sight are ifacred to himfclf ; but he devotes all 

the intermediate hours of the day to a difeafed 

and afflifted multitude, who daily attend him 

for advice and afliftancc. The benevolent ex- 

crcife of his profcffion^ cngroffes every moment 

of his life, but it alfo conftitutes his happinefs 

and joy. The inhabitants of the mountains of 

SwissERLAND, as wcll as of the valleys of the 

Alps, refort to his houfe, and vainly feek for 

language, to cxprefs the grateful feelings of their 

hearts. They are perfuaded that the Doftor ^ 

fees and knows every thing; they anfwer his 

queftions with franknefs and fidelity j they 

liften to his words, treafure up his advice like 

grains of gold, and leave him with more regret, 

confolation, hope, and virtuous refolution, than 

they quit their confeflbrs at the hermitage. 

After a day fpent in this manner, can it be ima- 

gined that any thing is wanting to complete 

the happinefs of this friend of mankind ? Yes ^ 

when a fimple and ingenuous female, who had 

trembled with fear for the fafetyof her beloved 

hufband> enters his chamber, and, fcizing him 

5 fondly 
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fondly by the hand, exclaims, ^^ My hufband 
^' Sir, was very ill when I firft came to you j 
^' but in the fpace of two days he quite reco- 
" vered ! Oh my dear Sir, I am under the^ 
♦' greateft obligations to you,'* then this philan- 
thropic charafter feels that which ought to fill the 
bofom of k monarch in the moment when he con- 
fers happinejfe on his p^opJte^ 

Of this defcription is the country of Swisser- 
tAND, where Dodtor Hotze, the ableft phy- 
fician of the prefent age, refidesj a phyfician 
and philofopher, whofc pervading genius, pro- 
found judgment, and great experience, have 
placed him witk Tissoi* and Hib^tzel, the 
deareft ftiend$ of my heart. It is in this manner 
he paffes the hours of his life ; all uniform^ and 
all o( them happy. His mindj adive and full 
of vigour, never feeks repofe; but a divine 
quietude dwells within his heart* Palaces, alasl 
feldom contain fuch characters* Individuals, 
however, of every defcription, may cultivate an 
tqual degree of happinefs, although they do not 
refide amidft Jfccnes fo delightful as thofe of my 
beloved HoTZB at RitHTjjRSWvi., the convent 
of Capuchins near Albano^ or the maniion of my 
Sovereign at Wjndsqk. 

U a Tm 
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The man who requires no more than he pof- 
fcflcs is happy ; and fuch felicity is eafily found at^ 
RiCHTERSWYL, and upon the banks of the Lake. 
It is not, however, Confined to fpots like thefe, 
but may be found even in fuch a chamber as 
that in which I am now writing 'this Treatife 
upon Solitude, where during feven years I had 
nothing to look at but fome broken tiles, and a 
vane upon the fpire of an old church. 

Content muft always derive its fource from 

the heart; and in Solitude the bofom dilates 

more eafily to receive it, with all the virtues by 

which it is accompanied. How good, how af- 

feftionate does the heart become on the border 

of a clear fpring, or under the fhade of a 

branching pine ! In Solitude, the tranquillity of 

nature glides into the heart ; but, in fociety, wc 

find much more occafion to fly from ourfelves 

than from others. To be at peace with ourfelves, 

we muft be in peace with mankind. While the 

heart is tranquil, the mind confiders men and 

things in the moft favourable and pleafing point 

of view. In riiral retirement3, where it is open 

- only to agreeable fenfations, we learn to love our 

fellow creatures. While all nature fmiles around 

us, and our fouls overflow with benevolence, we 

wifh for more hearts than one to participate in our 

happinefs. 

Bv 
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By mild and peaceful difpofitions, therefore, 
the felicities of domeftic life are relilhed in a 
much higher degree in rural retirement, than in 
any other fituacion whatever. The moft fplendid 
courts in Europe afford no joys to equal thefc ; 
and their vain pleafures can never afluage the 
juftifiable grief of him who, contrary to his in- 
clination, feels himfelf torn from fuch a felicity, 
dragged into the palaces of kings, and obliged 
to conform to the frivolous amufements praftifed 
there, where people do nothing but game and 
yawn, and among whom the reciprocal commu- 
nication of languors, hatred, envy, flattery, and 
calumny, alone prevails*. 

It is in rural life alone . that true pleafures, the 
love, the honour, and the chafte manners of an- 
cient days are revived. Rousseau, therefore, 
fays with great truth to the inhabitants of cities, 
that the country affords delights of which they 
have no idea ; that thefe delights are lefs infipid, 
lefs unpolifhed, dian they can conceive ; that tafte, 
variety, and delicacy, may be enjoyed there ; that 

• Madame de Maintenon wrote from Marli to 
Madame de Caylus, •* We pafs our lives here in a very 
" fmgular manner : Wit, gallantry, and chearfulnefs . fhould 
** prevail ; but of all thefe qualities we are totally deftitute ; 
« we game, yawn, fatigue ourfelvcs, reciprocally receive 
^' 4nd communicate vexations^ hate, envy, carefs and ca<*. 
^' hmniaie'cach pther." 

U 3 , a man 
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a man of merit, who retires with his family inta 
the country, and employs himfelf in farming, will 
iind his days pafs as pleaiantly as in the moil briU 
' liant affemblics ; that a good houfcwife in the 
country may be a charming woman, adorned with 
every agreeable qualification, and poffcfs graces 
much more captivating than all thofe prim and 
afFcdted females whom wc fee in towns. 

"'^ The mind under refrclhing Ihades, in agreeable 
vsUies, and delightful retreats,' forgets all the un- 
pleafant circumftances it encountered in the 
world. The moft profligate and wicked cha- 
rad^ers are no longer remembered in fociety, 
when they arc no longer feen. It is only in the 
tumultuous fcencs of civil life, and under the 
heavy yoke of fubordination, that the continual 
^ock of rcafon and good-fcnfc againft the llupi- 
dity of thofe who goyern, fpreads a torrent of 
miferies over human life. Fools in power render 
the lives of their inferiors bitter, poifon their 
pleafurcs, overturn ^U focial order, fpread thorns 
in the path of genius and virtue, and make this 
world a vale of tears. Oh ! that honourable 
men, brave and Ikilful generals, able ft^tefmen, 
ihould have feafon to exclaim with the philofo- 
pher, " Had I the wings of a dove, I would fly 
^ where inclination leads me, and fix my dwel- 
" ling as chance might dircd. Diftant fliould 

'' be 
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•' bt my flight ! I would feek fomc defcrt ; and 
*' haften to efcapc the furrounding tempeft of the 
'^ court, the army, and the city, where hypo- 
^' crify, malice, falfehood, and diforder prevail^'* 

Stupidity, when it has gained credit and 
authority, becomes more dangerous and hurtful 
than any other quality j it always inclines to ren- 
der every thing as litde as itfelf, gives to every 
thing a falfe name, and miftakes every charafber 
for the oppofite to what it really is ; in a word, 
ftupidity changes white into black, and black into 
white. Men of frank, honeft, liberal difpofidons, 
therefore, if they would cfcape from its perfecu- 
tion, mu& ad like the fox of Saadi the Indian 
fabulift. 

A PERSON one day obferving a fox running 
with great fpeed towards his hole, called out to 
him, " Reynard, where are you running in fo 
*' great a hurry ? Have you done any mifchief 
'* for which you are fearful of being punifhed ?'• 
: — " No, Sir," replied the fox, " my confciencc 
'* is clear, and does not reproach me with any 
*^ thing; but I have juft overheard the hunter? 
*^ wifh that they had a camel to. hunt this morn- 
*' ing/* — ^' Well, but how does that concern 
« you ? Ypu are not a cameL"^*' Oh ! Sir," 
replied the fox, "^ fag^cious heads always 
U 4 ^ <^ have 
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" have enemies. If any one fhould^ point me 
" out to the huntfmcn, and fay, " There runs 
" a CAMEL !" thofe gentlemen would imme- 
*^ diateJy feize me, and load me ^ith chains, 
^' without once enquiring whether I was in faft 
" the Hind of animal the informer had defcribcd 
** me to be." 

Reynard was perfeftly right in his obfer- 
vation : but it is lamentable that men fliould be 
wicked in proportion as they are ftupid, or that 
they (hould be wicked only becaufe they are 
cnvious^If I ftiould ever become an objcft of 
writh to fuch charaders, from their conceiving 
that I enjoy more happinefs than themfclves, 
and it is impoflible for me to efcape from their 
perfecutions, I will revenge myfelf by letting 
them perceive that no man living is to me an 
objeft of fcandaU-^ 

The felf-love of that breaft which feels no 
djefire for more than it poffefles, is invulnerable. 
The tethper which refults from a life fimple, 
regular, and fcrcne, guards the heart againft the 
cxcefs of defire. A conftant examination of our 
characfters difcovers to us our deficiency in many 
of thofe qualifications which, in the opinions 
of others, we are fuppofed to poffefs j and in 
confequence the advantages we gain, as well as 

aU 
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ail the happinefs we feel, appear to be the efFect 
of favours conferred on us. This reafon alone 
renders it impoflible that we fhould repine at the 
happinefs of^nother ; for candour will force a 
man who lives continually by himfelf, and a6ts 
with fmcerity of heart, to refle6t upon his own 
defefts, and to do juftice to the fuperior merit of 
other men. 

^^ I SHOULD wifli to end my days in the de- 
^^ lightful Solitudes of Lausanne," fays a French 
Jiiftorian of that province, *^ far retired from the 
'^ tumultuous fcenes of the world, from avarice 
^^ and deceit J in thofe Solitudes, where a thou- 
*^ fand innocent pleafures are enjoyed and rc- 
*^ newed without end : there we efcape from 
*' profligate difcourfe, from unmeaning chatter, 
^' from envy, detraftion, and jealoufy. Smiling 
^^ plains, the extent of which the aftonifhed eye 
*' is incapable of meafuring, and which it is 
^^ impoflible to fee without admiring the good- 
^' nefs of the Divine Creator ; fo many different 
^* animals wandering peaceablf among each 
♦' other; fo many birds making* the woods rt- 
*' ech6 to their fongs ; fo many wonders of 
^^ nature wooing the mind to awcful contem- 
^ plation.'' 
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Im Germany, which ever ,way you turn your 
^es, you findy as in the Solkudes of Lausanne, 
Icappy families cnjoyiny more pure and genuine 
pleafurcs than arc ever fcen or felt In faftiionablc 
fife. The induflrious citizen returning in the 
evening to his wife and children, after having 
honourably 'performed the labours of the day, 
feefe without doubt more real cohtcnt than any 
courtier* If the voice of the public or his fellow- " 
citizens, inftead of rendering the efteem and 
honour which his charafter merits, treats his zeal* 
with contempt, and his good works with ungrate- 
fcl negleft ; he forgets the injufticc in die bofoni 
of his happy family, when he fees their arms open 
xeady to receive him, and obtains from them the 
praife and approbation he deierves. With what 
d:efight his heart feels the value of tlicir fondnefs 
and afieiftion | If the eclat of fafhionable life, the 
^Icndoiir of courts, the triumph of power and 
grandeur, have left his bofom cold and comfort- 
lefsj if the bafe pradtices of fraud, falfehood, 
hypocrify, and puerile vanities, have irritated and 
Jbured his mind; he no fooner mixes in the 
circle of thofe whom he cherifhes, than a genial 
warmth re -animates his dejefted heart, the ten- 
dereft fentiments infpire his foul with courage, 
md the truth, freedom, probity, and innocence 
by which he is furrounded, reconcile him to the 
lot of humanity.— On the contrary, the man who 

enjoys 
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enjoys a more elevated fituation, the favourite of 
a minifler^ the companion of the greats loved hy 
the women, and admired in every public place 
as the leader of the f^fhion, his birth high, and 
his fortunes rich ; yet if his home be the feat of 
difcord and jealoufy, and the bofom of his family 
a ftranger to that peace which the wife and vir- 
tuous tafte under a roof of thatch, would all thefe 
dazzling pleafures compenfate for th^s irreparable 
lofs ? V 

These are my fentiments on the advantages 
which Solitude pofleffes to reconcile U^ to the 
lot of humanity and the practices of the world : 
but I fhall here only cite the words of another ; 
the words of a Doilor of Divinity of the fame 
tenets with myfelfi a judicious theologian, who 
docs not inculcate imperious doftrines, or propa^ 
gate a religion which offends the heart. They 
are the words of his fcrmon upon Domeftic Hap^ 
pinefs, of that incomparable difcourfe which men 
of every defcription ought to read, as well as aU 
the other fermons of Zoi,i*ik.ofer. 

\^. 

" Soi^iTUDE," fays this divine, " fccurcs us 
M from the afperfions of light and frivolous 
*^ minds, from the unjuft contempt and harfh 
<* judgments of the envious i preferves us from 
^* the afflidting Ipedtacle of follies^ crimes, and 

mifery. 
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** mifcry, which fo frequently difgraccs the 
** theatre of aftive and fecial life j cxtinguiflies 
** the fire of thofe paffions which are too lively 
" and ardent J and cftablifhes peace in our 
•^ hearts." 

These are the fentiments of my beloved Zol- 
tiKOFER ; the truth of which I have experienced. 
When my enemies conceived that accidents, how- 
ever trifling, would trouble my repofe ; when I 
was told with what fatisfaftion the Coteries would 
hear of niy diftrefs, that les belles dames would leap 
for joy, and form a clufter round the man wlio 
detailed the injuries I had received, and thofe 
which were yet in ftore for me ; I faid to myfel^ 
*' Although my enemies fliould have fwbrn to 
'' afflift me with a thoufand deaths, what harm 
** can they really do me ? What can epigrams 
*' and pleafantnes prove ? What fling do thofe 
'* fatirical engravings carry, which they have 
*^ taken the pains to circulate through every part 
•^ of SwrssERLAND and Germany ?'* 

The thorns over which the fleady foot walks 
unhurt, or kicks from beneath it with contempt> 
inflidt no wounds ; they hurt only effeminate 
minds, who feel that as a ferious injury which 
others think nothing of. Charafters of this de- 
scription require to be treated, like young 

and 
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and tender flowers, with delicacy and attention, 
for they cannot bear the touch of rude- andvio- 
fcnt hands. But he who has exercifed his powers 
in the fcvcreft trials, and combated with adver- 
fity, who feels his foul fuperior to the falfe opi - 
nions and prejudices of the world, neither fteg 
nor feels the blow ; he^ refigns trifles to the har- 
row minds which they occupy, and looks down 
with courage and contempt upon the vain boaft- 
ings of fuch miferable infefts. ^ 

Todefpife or forget the maliceof our enemies, 
however, it is not always nec^flfary to call to our 
afliftance foft zephyrs, clear fprings, well-ftored 
rivers, thick forefts, refrelhing grottos, verdant 
banks, or fields adorned with flowerr. Oh! 
how foon, in the tranquillity of retirement, every 
antip^hy is obliterated ! All the little croiSes of 
life, obloquies, injuftice, every low and trifling 
care, vanilh like fmoke before him who has 
courage to live according to his own taft:e and 
inclination. That which we do voluntarily, al- 
ways aflfords pleafure* The reftraints of the world, 
and the flavery of fociety, poifpn the pleafures 
of free minds, and deprive them of every iatis- 
feftion, content, and power, even when placed 
in a fpbere of elegance^ eafy in fortune, and fur- 
rounded by ajSiuencc. 

Solitude, 
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Solitude, therefore, not only brings quictud* 
to the heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and 
faifes it above the malevolence of envy, wicked- 
nefs, and (hipidity, but affords advantages ftill 
more valuable. Liberty, true liberty, is nowhere 
fo eafily found as in a diftant retirement from 
the tumults of men, and every forced connexion 
with the world. It has been truly faid, that in 
Solitude Mam recovers from that diftraftion 
which had torn him from himfelf j that he feels 
in his mind a clear and intimate knowledge of 
what he was, and of what he may become ; that 
he lives more within himfelf and for himfclf than 
iii external objeds ; that he enters into the ftate 
of nature and freedom; no longer plays an arti- 
ficial p6rt, no longer reprefcnts a different per- 
fonage, but thinks, fpeaks, and afts according 
to his proper charafter and fentimcnts ; that he 
difcovers the whole extent of his charaAer, and 
does not aft beyond it j that he no longer dreads 
a feverc matter, an imperious tyrant; he ridi* 
cules no one, is himfelf proof againft the fhaftfi 
of cajumny, and neither the conftraints of bufi- 
ncfs, rior the ceremonies of falhion difquiet his 
mind; but, breaking through the fhackles of 
fertile habit and arbitrary cuftom, he thinks with 
confidence and courage, and the fenfibilities of 
his heart refign themfelves to the fentiments of 

his mind. 

Madams 
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MatDams db Staal confidtred it as a ^reat 
and vulgar error to fuppofc that freedom and 
liberty could be enjoyed at court ; -where, cvca 
in the moft minute aftions of our lives, wc are 
obliged to be fo obfcrvant ; where it is impoffiblc 
to think aloud; where our fentiments muft be 
regulated by the circumilances of thofe ar<^and[ 
US; where every perfon wc apprpach ajfiUmcs 
the right of fcrutinizing our characters ; and where 
we never have the fmalleft enjoyment of ourfelves* . 
^^ The enjoyment of one's felf," fays flie, ** can 
** only be found in Solitude. It was within the 
^' walls of the Bastile tl»t I firft became ac- 
*' quainted with my felt" 

MiN of liberal minds are as ill qualified by 
nature to be Chamberlsuns, and to conduit the 
etiquette of a court, as women are to be reS^ 
gieufes. . The courtier, fearful of every thing he 
fees^, always upon the watch, inceflantly tor- 
mented by fufpicion, yet obliged to prcferve the 
fece of fcreAity and fatisfadion, is like the old 
woman, always lighting one taper to ACcbael ihe 
Arcbangelj and another to the Devil, becaufe he 
does not know for which of them he may hav^ 
moft occafion. 

Such precautions and conftraints are infup- 
portablc to every man who is not bom a courtier. 

In 
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In fituations, therefore, lefs connedted with the 
world, men of liberal minds, found underftand- 
ings, and aftive dlfpofitions, break all the chains 
by which they are withheld. To find any plea- 
furc in the fumes of fafliion, it is neceffary to 
have . been trained up in the habits of a court* 
The defcdk of judgment which reigns in courts, 
without doubt, magnifies the mod trifling details 
into matters of high importance ; and the long 
conftraint which the foul there endures, makes 
many things appear eafy to a courtier which, for 
want of habit, would carry torment to the bofom 
of another. Who has not experienced what it is 
to be forced to remain fixed upon one's chair a 
whole evening, even in common fociety, without 
knowing on what fubjeft to converfe, and of 
courfe without being able to fay any-thing ? -Who 
has nbcOccafionaliy found himfelf^n company with 
thofe who willingly liften to fenfible converfation> 
but never contribute a fingle idea to the promo- 
tion of it themfelves ? Who has not ktn his 
thoughts fall upon minds fo barren, that they 
produce no return, and Aide through the ears of 
his auditors like water upon oil-cloth i 

How many men of contemplative minds arc 
tlie flaves of fools and madmen ! How many 
rational beings pafs their lives in bondage, by 
being unforcujiately attached*" to a worthlefs 

faftion I 
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feftion! How many men of excellent undet- 
ftandings are condemned to perform a .pitiful 
part in many provincial towns ! The company 
of a man who laughs at every-thirtg that is 
honourable, and rejefts thofe fentiments which 
lead to love and efteem, foon becomes infup- 
portabki There are no worfe tyrants than the 
prejudices of mankind} and the chains of fer- 
vitude become weighty in ^proportion to the 
public ignorance* To form a ferious thought 
of pleafing in public life is vain^ fof to fuceeed 
in fuch an endeavour, we muft facrifice all 
thought, furrender every real fentiment, defpife 
every thing which rational minds efteem, and 
cftcem every thing that a man of underftand- 
ing and good-fenfe defpifes, or elfe, by blindly 
dafhing forward upon all occafions, hazard con- 
t<:nt, tranquillity, and fortune. 

A RURAt refidence or a tranquil and do- 
Iheftic life in town, will fecure us from thpfe 
conftraints, and is the only means of rendering 
us free and independent of* thofc fituatbns which 
are as hoftile to happinefs as they ai'e repugnant 
to good fenfc. But to render Solitude free from 
conftraint, we muft neither take the habit of 
monachifm, nor, like the Doge of Venice, 
wear- the diadem of fovereignty* This abjeft 
flave cannot vifit a friend, nor receive a foreign 

X ambaf- 
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ambaffador, without a fpccial pcrmiffion from 
the Senate for the puipofc. Solitude and de- 
pendence are univerfally acknowledged to be the 
highcft prerogatives of his crown* 

The foul relieved from thefe torments, becomes 
fenfible in Solitude of its powers, and attains si 
clear and intimate knowledge of its perfedbions. 
Liberty and leifure, therefore, always render a 
rational and aftive mind indifferent to every other 
kind of happincfe. 

The love of liberty rendered all the plea^ 
fures of the world odious to the mind of Pe- 
trarch. In his old age he was folicited ta 
officiate as Secretary to different Popes, at what- 
ever falary he thought proper to fix -, and indeed 
every inducement . that emolument could afford 
was infidioufly made ufc of to turn his views 
that way. •^\Riches," replied Petiiarch> 
" when acquired at the expence of liberty, 
" are the caufe of real miferyj and a yoke 
** made of gold or filver, is not lefs oppreffivc 
•* than if made 6£ iron or lead." To him, the 
world afforded no wealth equal in value to liberty 
and leifure ; arid he told his patrons, that he 
could not renounce the plcafures of fciencej 
that he had defpifed riches at a time when he 
t?as moft in need of them, and it would be 
5 ibamcful 
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(hamefiil to fcek them now, when it was 
more cafy for him to do without them; that 
he fhould apportion the provifion for his journey 
according to the diftance he had to travel; 
and that having almoft reached the end 0^ 
his courfe, he ought to think more of his te* 
ception at the inn than of his expehces on the 
road. 

A DisTASTS of the manners of a Court led 
Petrarch into Solitude when he was only three- 
and-twenty years of age, although in his out- • 
ward appearance, in his attentioft to drefs, and 
^ven in his conftitution, he poffeffed all the 
attributes of a complete courtier. » He was^ »in 
every refpcft formed to plcafc : the beauty of 
his figure excited univerfal admiration, and 
people Hopped and pointed him out as he walked 
along. His eyes were bright and full of fire; 
his lively countenance proclaimed the vivacity 
of his mind ; the frefhcft colour glowed upon 
his checks; his features were diftinft and 
manly; his Ihape fine and elegant; his per- 
fon tall, and his prefencc noble. The genial 
climate of Avignon increafed the warmth of his 
conftitution. The fire of youth, the beauties 
affembled at the Court of the Pope from every 
nation in Europe, and, above all, the difiblute 
manners of the Court, led him very early 
X 2 inta 
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into connexions with women. A great por-* 
tion of the day was fpent at his toilette in the 
decorations of drefs; his habit was always 
Ivbite; and the Icaft fpot or an improper fold 
x;ave his mind the greateft uneafmefs. Even in 
the fafhion of his fhoes he avoided every form 
that appeared inelegant; they were extremely 
tight, and cramped his feet to fuch a degree, that 
it would in a fhort time have been impoffiblc 
for him to walk, if he had not recollefted that it 
was much better to fhock the eyes of the ladies 
than to make himfelf a cripple. In walking 
through the ilreets, he endeavoured to avoid 
the rudenefs of the wind by every poflible 
means ; not that he was afraid of taking cold, 
but becaufe he was fearful of deranging the 
drefs of his hair. A love, however, as ele- 
vated as it was ardent for virtue and the belles 
lettresj always counterbalanced his devotion to 
the Jex. To exprefs his paflion for the fairy he 
wrote all his poetry in Italian^ and only ufed 
the learned languages upon ferious and important 
fubjefts. But, notwithftanding the warmth of 
his conftitution, he was always chafte. He 
held all debauchery in the utmoft deteftation ; 
the lead deviation from virtue tortured his 
icelings with remorfe; and he inveighed with 
acrimony againft the fenfibility by which he 
had been betrayed : " I (hould like^" laid he, 

"to 
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^ to have a heart as hard as adamant, rather than 
*^ be fo continually tormented by fuch fcducing 
'* paflions." Among the number of fine women 
who adorned the Court at Avignon^ there 
were fome who endeavoured to captivate his 
heart. Seduced by their charms, and drawn afide 
by the facility with which he obtained the happi- 
nefs of their company, he became, upon clofer 
acquaintance, obedient to all their wifhes; but 
the inquietudes and torments of love fo much 
alarmed his mind, that he endeavoured to Ihun 
her toils. Before his acquaintance with Laura^ 
he was wilder than a ftag ; and, if tradition is to 
be believed, he had not until the age of thirty- 
five any occafion to reproach himfelf with mif- 
conduft. Religion, virtue, and the fruits of the 
education he received from his mother, preferved 
hini from the numerous dangers by which he 
was furrounded. 

The praftice of die Civil Law was at this 
period the only road to eminence at Avignon j 
but Petrarch detefted the venality of the 
profelfion. Previous to devoting himfelf to the 
Church, he exercifed for fotoe time the pro- 
feffion of an advocate, and gained many 
caufes ; but he reproached himfelf with it af- 
terwards. *^ In my youth,*- fays he, " I de- 
** voted myfclf to the trade of felling words 
X 3 'r Qf 
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" or rather of telling lies j but that which we 
" do againft our inclinations, is fcldom attended 
" with fucccfs. My fondnefs was for Solitude, 
" and I therefore attended the praftice of the 
" bar with the greater deteftation." The fecret 
coniicioufnefs which he entertained of his own 
merit, gave him, it is true, all the vain confi- 
nence of youth; and filled his mind with that 
lofty Ipirit which begets the prefumption of 
being equal to every thing;, but his inveterate 
hatred of the manners of the Court impeded his 
exertions, ^^ I have no hope,'* faid he, in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age, '^ of making my 
** fortune in die Court of the Vicar of Jesus 
*^ Christ ; to accomplifh that, I muft affidu- 
" oufly vifit the palaces of the great ; I muft 
" flatter, lie, and deceive," P£trarch wa^ 
not capable of doing this. He neither hated 
men nor difliked advancement, but he deteftecj 
the means he muft neceffarily have ufed to ^ttain 
it. He loved glory and ardently fought it, though 
nor by the ways in which it is generally ob- 
tained. He delighted to walk in the moft un- 
^frequented paths, and, of courfe, he renounced 
Tiif; woRi^p. 

Th5 averlion which he felt from the man- 
ners which are peculiar to Courts was the 
p^ticular occafion of his Eflay upon Solitude, 

Jn 
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In the year 1346 he was, a^ ufual, during Z^/, 
at Vaucluje. The Bishop of Cavaillon, anxi- 
ous to enjoy the converfation of his friend, 
and to taite the fweets of retirement, fixed his 
reftdence at the caftle i a manfion fituated upoa 
the fummit of a high rock, and^ in appearance, 
better coflftru6ted for the habitation of birds 
than men J the ruins of which at prcfcnt only 
remain. The fcenes of which the Bishop and 
Petrarch had been witnefles at Aoignon and 
NapkSi infpired them with difguft of cities, and 
with contempt for the manners of a profligate 
Court. They weighed all the unpleafant circum- 
ftances they bad before experienced, and oppofed 
the iituations which produced them, to the ad- 
vantages of Solitude. This was the ufual fubjedt 
of their converfation at the caftle, and that 
which gave birth in the mind of Petrarch to 
the refolution of uniting in one work all his 
own ideas and thofe of others upon thi; de- 
lightful fubjeft. It was begun in Lent and 
finifhed at Eafter 5 but he revifcd and correftcd 
it afterwards, making many alterations, and 
adding every thing which occurred to his mind 
previous to the publication. It was not till the 
year 1366, twenty years afterwards, that he fent 
it to the Bishop of Cavaillon, to whom it 
was dedicated, 

X4 i^ 
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If all that I have faid of Petrarch in the 
toiirfe of this work were to be collected into 
one point of view, it would be feen what very 
important facrifices he made to Solitude. But 
his mind and his heart were framed to enjoy 
tjie advantages it affords with a fuperior degree 
of delight ; a happincfs which he obtained 
from his hatred of a Court and his love of 
liberty. 

The love of liberty was alfo the caufd of 
Rousseau's violent difguft for fociety, and in 
Solitude became the fource of all his pleafures. 
His Letters to Maluerbe difcover the genius 
of the writer and the nature of the man as much as 
his Confessions, which have not been better 
underftood than his charafter. *^ I miftook for a 
" great length of time/' fays he in one of 
them, «^ the caufe of that invincible difguft 
*^ which I always felt in the commerce of the 
" world. I attributed it to the mortification of 
^* not poflefling that quick and ready talent ne- 
" ceffary to difcover in converfation the little 
^' knowledge I poflefTed j and this beat back 
^' an idea that I did not occupy that ftation 
^* in the opinion of mankind which 1 conceived 
^' I merited. But after having fcribbled a great 
f^ quantity of paper, I was perfeftly convinced 

'' tha; 
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** that even in fdjring many ridiculous things I 
'^ was in no danger of being taken for a fool, 
'^ When I perceived myfelf fought after by all 
*^ the world, and honoured with much more 
*^ confideration than even my own ridiculous 
*' vanity would have ventured to cxpeftj and 
*^ that, notwithfkanding this, I felt the fame 
*^ difguft rather augmented thap diminifhed, 
** I concluded that it muft arife from fome other 
^^ caufe, and that thcfe were not the kind of 
*^ enjoyments for which I muft look. What 
^' then, in fad, is the caufe of it ? It is no other 
^' than that invincible Jpirit ef liberty which no- 
^^ thing can overcome, and in comparifon with 
*' which honour, fortune, and even fame itfelf, 
^* are to me nothing. It is certain that this 
•' fpirit of liberty is engendered Icfs by pride 
*' than by indolence j but this indolence is in-i 
*' credible ; it is alarmed at every -thing ; it 
f * renders the moft trifling • duties of civil life 
'^ infupporuble : to be obliged to Ipeak a word, 
** to write a letter, or to pay a vifit, are to me, 
*' from the moment the obligation arifes, the 
*^ fevereft punilhments. This is the reafon why 
"although the ordinary commerce of men is 
** odious to me, the pleafures of private friend- 
^' ftiip are fo dear to vcsy heart i for in the in- 
f* du^ence of private friendlhips there are no 
f ^ duties to perforin > we have only to follow the 

^* feelings 
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^ feelings of the heart, and all is done. This 
•* is the reafon alfo why I have fo much dreaded 
•* CD accept of favours^ for every aft of kind*- 
*^ neis demands an acknowledgement; and I 
•* feel that my heart is ungrateful, only becaufe 
^ gratitude becomes a duty. The kind of hap- 
•• pinefs, in (hort, which pleafes me beft, doeai 
•* not confift fo much in doing what I wifli, as 
•* m avoiding that which is repugnant, to my 
•* 'inclination. Aftivc life affords no tempta- 
•^ tions to me ; I would a hundred times rather 
^' do nodiing at all than that which I diilike ; 
^ and I have frequently thought that I ftiould 
" not ha,ve lived very unhappily cveh in the 
^ J^A^TiLiy provided I was free from every other 
•* conftraint than that of merely refiding withiii 
^ its walls/* 

The advantages of a tranquil leifure were 
never felt with higher delight than by Rousseau j 
riiefe enjoyments, however, are equally within the 
reach of every individual, " When my torments/* 
iays this amiable philofopher, ** oblige me 
** to count th^ long and forrowful progrefs of 
•^ the night, and the violence of my fever 
** prevents me from enjoying one moment's 
*' fleep, I frequently forget my condition in 
" refiefting on the various events of my life, and 
^ recoUcftion, repentance, regret, and pity, di-* 

" vide 
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*^ vide thofc attentions in which I bury, for a 
*^ few moments, all my fufferings. What fitu- 
** ations do you conceive. Sir, I moft frequently 
^^ and moft cheerfully recall to my mind in thefc 
*^ meditations? Not the pleafures of my youth 5 
*^ they were too few, too much blended with 
*^ bittemefs, and arc now too diftant from my 
thoughts ', but the pleafures of my retirement, 
*' my folitary walks, the tranfient tliough deli- 
*^ cious days which I paffed entirely with my- 
<^ fclf, with my good old houfekeeper, my 
*^ faithful well-beloved dog, my old cat, the 
*^ birds of the fields, and the beafts of the forefts, 
'^ furrounded by all the charms of nature, and 
^^ their divine and incomprehenfible Author. 
^* Repairing to my garden before day-break, ta 
*^ wait fc#* and contemplate the rifing fun, my 
'^ firft prayer was, when I difcovered the fymp- 
*' toms of a fine day, that neither meflages nor 
^^ vifitors might difturb the charm. After hav- 
^^ ing devoted the morning to various cares,> 
^* which as I could put them off till another 
*^ time I always^ attended to with pleafure, I 
*^ haftened to my dinner that I might avoid un- 
*^ pleafant vifuors, and thereby procure a longer 
^^ afternoon. Before. one o'clock, even in the 
** hotteft days of fummer, while the fun flionc 
^^ in meridian fplendor, I walked forth with my 
^^ faithful Achates, hurrying along, fearful 

'' left 
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*' left fome one might fiezc hold of me before 
« I was fecure in my ccfapej but when I had' 
" once turned a certain corner, and felt myfclf 
" free from danger, with what palpitation of 
*' heart, with what lively joy I drew my breath, 
•* and exclaimed. Now I am mafier of my time for 
** the remainder of the d^! I then walked with 
** tranquil fteps in fcarch of j(bme wild fequefter- 
*' cd Ipot in the foreft, fome defcrt place^ where 
•• no objeft, touched by the hands of men, an- 
•* nounced ferv;tude and domination; Ibmc 
«' afylum, into which I might fancy that \ alone 
•* had firft entered, and where no impertinent 
*' mtruder might interpofc between nature and 
♦* myfelf/' 

Who would not willingly renounce the difli-f 
pations of the world for thcfc calm enjoyments 
of the heart ! the fplendid flavery of fociety for 
this ineftimable liberty ! I am perfeftly aware, that 
mankind in general are not in a fituation fo fa- 
vourable to felf-enjoyment J let them however 
try the piire pleafures of the country, and they 
will find that one day of liberty, one hour of 
quiet, will efFeftually cure them of their anxiety 
for feafts, fhows, finery, and all the noify non- 
fenfc of fafhion and folly. 

Pops 
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Pope Clement the Sixth offered to Petrarcr 
not only the office of Apoftolic Secretary, but 
many confiderable biihoprics, Petrarch con- 
ftantly refufed them. " You will not accept of 
** any thing I offer to you !" f^d the Holy Fa- 
ther: ^^ Afk of me what you pleafe/* Two 
months afterwards Petrarch wrote to one of 
his friends, " Every degree of elevation creates 
*' new fufpicions in my mind,^ becaufe I perceive 
*^ the misfortunes that attend them. Would they 
** but grant me that happy mediocrity fo prefer- ' 
*^ able to gold, and which they have promifed 
'^ me, I ihould accept the gift with gratitude and 
*^ cordiality; but if they only intend to inveft 
" me with fome important employment, I fliall 
'^ refufe it. I will fhake off the yoke ; for I had 
*^ much rather live poor than become a flave/* 

An Englilhman fome where alks, " Why arc 
•^ the inhabitants of the rich plains of Lombaroy, 
*^ where nature pours her gifts in fuch profufion, 
" hfs opulent than chofc of the mountains of 

^^ SwiSSKRLAND ? Bccaufe FREEDOM, whofc 

** influence is more benign than funfhine and 
" zephyrs, who covers the rugged rock with 
" foil, drains the fickly fwamp, and cloaths the 
" brown heath in verdyre; who drcifes the k- 
^* bourer's face with fmiles, and makes him be- 
** hold his increafing family with delight and ex* 

** ultationj 
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" ultation ; FREEDOM has abandoned the fertile 
" fields of LoMBARDY, and dwells among the 
" mountains of SwissERLAND.'* 

This is the warm cnthufiafm of poetry; but" 
it is literally true at Uri, Schwitz, Undevald, 
Zug, Glaris, ^nd Appenzel. For he who. has 
mote than his wants require is rich ; and who- 
ever is enabled to think, to fpeak, and to employ 
himfelf as his inclination may direft, is free* 

Competency and liberty, therefore, are the. 
true fweetners of life. That ftate of mind, fa 
rarely poflefled, in which we can finccrely fay, 
" / have enoughy' is the higheft attainment of "^ 
philofophy. Happinefs confifts not in having 
too much, but fufEcient. Kings and princes are 
unhappy, becaufe they always defire more than 
they pofTefs, and are continually ftimulated to 
accomplifh more than it is within their power to 
attain. Great and good kings are not to blame, 
if they fometimes fay, " Myfon^ I am deaf to-day 
^^ on my left earJ* 

Men in general endeavour to appear much 
happier than in fa6l they are j and confider every- 
thing which detrafts from this appearance as a 
real misfortune. But happinefs ought to be con- 
cealed except from the eye of fricndlhip and love i 

for 
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for fiN^ is its dircft foe j ever watchful to find 
its way to the happy bofom, and eager to d^of* 
its rcpofe. 

He who only wants little has always cnoiUgK 
^' I am contented," fays Petharch, in a letter 
to his friends the Cardinals Talsyrand and 
BoLOGNO, " I defire nothing more* I have 
*' placed limits to my defires* I enjoy every 
^^ thing that is nec^Hary to life. Cincinnatus; 
" CuRius, Fabricius, and Reg urns, after 
*^ having conquered nations, and led kings ia 
^^ triumph, were not fo rich as I am. But I 
*' fliould always be poor, if I were to open a 
•^ door to my paflions. Luxury, ambition, ava- 
** rice, know no bounds i and defire is a fathom- 
*^ lefs abyfs. I have clothes to cover me ; vie- 
** tuals to fupport me ; horfes to carry me ; lands 
*' to lie down or walk upon while I am alive, and 
*^ to receive my remains when I die. What more 
*' was any Roman Emperor poffefled of ? My 
'* body is healthy ; and the flejb fubdued by la- 
** bour is lefs rebellious againfl thejpirit. I have 
** books of every kind, which to me are inefJi- 
'* mablc treafures ; they fill my foul with a vo- 
** luptuous delight untindured with remor fc. F 
•* have friends, whom I confider more precious 
f^ than any thing I pofTefs, provided their coun- 
". Jfels do not tend to deprive me of my liberty. 

*^ I know 
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" I know of no other enemies than thofe which 
*' envy has raifcd againft me. I dfcfpife them 
*' from the bottom of my heart ; and perhaps k 
•' would be unhappy for me if they were not my 
*' enemies. I ftill reckon among my riches the 
** love and kindnefs of all the good men whd 
" are upon earth, even thofe whom I have never 
*' fceri, and perhaps never Ihall fee. " 

From this paflage we difcovcr that envy fol- 
lowed Petrarch into the retreats of Solitude* 
He frequently complains of it ; but in this letter 
he treats it properly. He defpifes his envious 
enemies, and would be forry if he were without 
them. 

Solitude difcovel^ to mankind their fefil 
wants. Where great fimplicity of manners pre- 
vails, men always poflefs fufficient for the enjoy- 
ment of life. Ignorant of thofe things which 
others defire or poflefs, the mind cannot enter- 
tain an idea of any good which they can poflibly 
produce. An old Country Curate refiding upon 
a lofty mountain near the Lake of Thun, in 
the Canton of Bern, was one day prefented with 
a moor-cock. The good man was ignorant of the 
rarity he had received, and confulted with his 
cook what he fhould do with it. The paftor amj 
the cook agreed to bury it in the ground. Ala& ! 

were 
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Were we all as ignorant of moor-cocks^ we fhould 
all be as happy as the Curate of the mountain near 
the Lake of Thun* 

He who places limits to his real wants is more 
wife, more rich, and more contented than us all. 
The fyftem upon which he afts partakes of the 
noble Ilmplicity of his mind. He finds felicity 
in the moft obfcure life, in fituations at the 
greateft diftance from the world. Truth is the 
only objeft of his afFeftion ; he follows that phi- 
iofophy which requires but little, has few wants, 
and feeks his higheft happincfs in a contented 
mind* 

Pope, when only twelve years of age, wrote 
an afFcfting and agreeable Ode upon the fubjedt 
of Solitude, which comprehends the very eflencc 
of this philofophy. 

ODE ON ^OLrTUIiE/ 

HAPPY theWa- whofe wifh and care 

A few paternal acres bounds 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own grounds 

Whofe herds with milk, whoft fields with bread. 

Whofe flocks fupply him with attire, 
Whofe trees in fummer yield him (hade. 

In winter, £re. 
y Blcft, 
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Uefl, who'can unconeem'dly find . 

Hours, days and years Hide foft awa/j : 
In health of body, ppace of mind. 

Quiet by day. 



Sound fleep by night ; ftudy and eafe. 

Together mix'd; fweet recreation! 

And innocence, which mofl does pleafe 

With mediution. 

Thus let me live unfeen, unknown. 

Thus unlamented let me die. 
Steal from the world, and not a flpne 
Te^.wht»e4 lie. 

A CALM and tranquil life renders even fen* 
fuality itfelf more fimple, peaceful, Ind lefs 
alarming. The field of fenfual pleafures is to the 
worldly-minded parched up and barren'; it is 
noify and tumultuous ; filled with vineyards^ 
banqueting-houfes, wanton dancings, infirma- 
ries, tombs upon which the fofes fade, and dark 
Ihades for the purpofe of guilty^ aflignations. But 
to the mind of him who Ihuns fuch brutal joys, 
fuch grofs voluptuoufnefs, the pleafures of fenfe 
are of a more elevated kinds foft, fublime, 
pure, permament, and tranquil. 

The infolence of wealth difappears in the 
fimplicity of rural life,'* The bdfom learns to 

enjoy 



•I 
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enjoy fenfations verjr different from thofc it 
cxperien<Jed in th^ world. The fentiments of the 
mind arc rendered more freej the feelings of 
the heart more pure; neither heated by profu* 
Son, nor extinguiihed by fatiety^ 

Petrarch one day inviting his friend the 
Cardinal Colonna to vifit his retirement at 
Vaucluse, wrote to him, " If you prefer the 
^* tranquillity of the -country to the tilmults of the 
'* town, come here, and enjoy yoUrfelf. Do not 
*^ be alarmed at the fimplicity of my table, or the 
" hardncfs of my beds. Kings themfelves are 
*^ fometimes difgufted with luxury, and prefer the 
^r pleafures of a more frugal repaft. They arc 
*^ pleafed by the change of fcene ; and occafional^ 
^^ interruption does not, render their pleafures left 
*' lively. But if you wilh only to enjoy your 
*^ accuftomed luxury, what is to prevent your 
*^ bringing with ^ou the moft exquifite viands, 
" the wines of Veftivius, difhes of filver, and 
" every thing that- can delight the feltfes* Leave 
•^ the reft to me* I promife to provide you with 
*^ a bed of the fineft turf, a cooling fl:ade, a 
" concert of nightingales, figs, raifins, water 
*^ drawn from the frefheft fprings, and, in fhort, 
" every thing that the hand of nature prcfents to 
** true pleafuKC." 

. Y 2 ' Ah 1 
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Ah ! who would not willingly renounce thofe 
things which only produce difquietude in the 
mind, for thofe which tender it contented ? The 
art of occafionally diverting the imagination, 
tafte, and paiTions, affords new and unknown 
enjoyments to the mind, and confers pleafure 
without pain, and luxury, without repcntaiJcc. 
The fenfes, deadened by fatiety, revive to new 
enjoyments. The lively twitter of the groves, 
and the murmur of the brooks, yield a more 
delicious pleafure to the ear than the mufic of the 
opera, or the compofitions of the ablcft maftenfi,^ 
The eye repofes more agreeably on the concave -^ 
firmament, on an expanfe of waters, on moun- 
tains covered with rocks, than it does at balls, 
affemblies, and fetits Joupers. The mind enjoys 
in Solitude objefts which were before infupport- 
ablci and, reclining on the bofom of fimplicity, 
eafily renounces every vain delight. Petrarch 
v/rote from Vaucluse to one of his friends, ** I 
" have made war againfl my corporeal powers, 
" for I find they are my enemies. My eyes, 
" which have occafioned me to commit fo many 
^^ follies, are now confined to the view of a 
*^ fmgle woman, old, black, and fun-burnt. If 
^^ Helen and Lucretia had polTefied fuch a 
*^ face, Troy would never have been reduced 
*^ to alhes, nor Tarquin driven from the em- 
" pire of the world. But, to compenfate thefe 

" d^fefts, • 
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*' defefts, ihe is faithful, fubmiflive, and induf- 

*^ trious. She pafles whole days in the fields; 

^^ and her Ihrivelled (kin defies the burning fun, 

*^ even in the hotted dog-days. My wardrobe 

'* ftill contains fine clothes, but I never wear 

** them : ajfti you would take me for a common 

'^ labourer or a fimple fhepherdj I who was 

'^ formerly fo anxious about my dreft. But the 

" reafons which then prevailed no longer exift ; 

" the fetters by which I was cnflaVed are broken j 

^*^ the eyes which I was anxious to pleafe are 

>r '€< fl^ut ; and if they were ftill open, they would 

' *' not perhaps now be able to maintain the fame 

empire over my heart," 



cc 



Solitude, by dripping worldly objefts of that 
falfe fplendour with which the imagination arrays 
them,' dedroys the vain ambition of the mind, 
Accudomed to rjiral pleafurc, and indifferent to 
every other, a wife man no longer feels power 
and dignities worthy of his defires. Cincin- 
NATus, a noble Roman, was overwhelmed with 
tears on being obliged to accept the Confulfhip, 
becaufe it would for one year deprive him of the 
pleafure of cultivating his fields. He was called 
from the plough to the comniand of the army of the 
empire 5 he defeated the enemy, poffeflfed himfelf 
of the provinces, made his triumphal entry into 

Y 3 ROME^ 
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RoMYi and, ^t the expirttion of fixtccn days^ 
recurt^d to his plough* 

Thb inmate of an humble cottage, who is forced 
to earn his daily bread h^ labour, and die owner 
of a fpacious itianfion, for whom cveiy luxury is 
proWded, are not held in equal eftimatioB by^ 
mankind. But let the man who has experknCed 
both thefe fituations be afked, under which o^ 
them he experienced the mod content. Th« 
cares and inquietudes of the palace are innume- 
rably greater than thofe of the cottager j in 
the former, difcontent poifons every enjoyment, 
and its iuperfluity is only mifery in difguife* 
The Princes of Germany do not digeft all the 
palatable poifon which their cooks prepare, fo well 
as a pcafarit upon the heaths of Limbourg digefts 
his buck-wheat pie. And thctfe who may differ 
from me \n this opinion will be fcwced to ackn^rw- 
ledge that ther^ is great truth in the reply which 
a pretty French country-girl made to a young 
and arniaWe nobleman, who fdlicited her to aban-. 
don her fblitary rural fituation, and retire with 
him to Paris. /^^ Ah! Monfieur le Mar^uisy the 
" farther we remove froiil ourfelves^ the greatey 
^^ is our diftance from happinefs/'\ 

A siNGi^E paflion, which we are neither able 

to fubdue nor inclined to fetisfy, frequently poi- 

? fons 
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fons our days with the bittereft forrow*. ' There 
arc moments in which the mind is difcontentcd 
with itfelf, tired of its exiftence, difgufted with 
every thing, incapable of relifhing either Solitude 
or Diflipation, loft to all repofe, and alienated 
from every pleafure. Under fuch a fituation, 
time, although, unemployed, appears horribly 
tedious; an impenetrable chaos of fentiment and 
ideas prevails ; the prefent affords no enjoyment; 
and we wait with impatience for the future. The 
mind, in truth, wants the true Jolt of life \ and 
without that, exiftence is infipid. 

But where is this precious fait to de found? 
Is it in the paflion of loye ? Love, without 

* *' Wife men," fays Lord Bolingbroke, '* are certainly 
*' fuperior to all the evils of exile ; but, in a ftri£l fenfe, he, 
** who has. left any one pajffton of his foul anfubdaed, will not 
*' deferve that appellation. It is not enough tha( we have 
*f fludied all the duties of public and private life, tlist we are 
*^ perfeftly acquainted with them, an4 that we live up to theA 
'' in the eye of the world ; a paflion that lies dormant in the 
*' heart, and has efcaped our fcrutiny, or which we have ob-^ 
«* ferved and indulged as venal, or which we have perhaps 
*« encouraged as to principle to excite and aid our virtue, 
«« may one time or other defiroy our tranquillity, an4 
•« difgrace our whole charafter. f When virtue has fleeled 
*' the mind on every fide, we are invulnerable on every 
** fide; but Achilles was woimdfid in the. heel. The 
^' leaft part overlooked or negleded, may expofe us to rc- 
<* ^eivc a portal blow.""-— Translator, 

Y 4 4Qubc 
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doubt, frequently prefcrves life, and fomctimea 
gives it new vigour and animatioii ; but a paffior^ 
which undermines and confumes, can neither 
afford permanency nor tranquillity. The love 
capable of raifing itfelf to the ftrength and power, 
of being permanent, mufl: defcend into a finccrc 
friendfhip, or it will deftroy itfelf or its obje6t 5 
and, by adding fewel to a fubde flame, will reduce 
the lover and beloved to a heap of cinders. The 
Jolt of lifei therefore, can only be extrafted from 
paffions which do not require extraneous aid ^ from 
pafTions which fupply their own aliment, ac- 
quire force by indulgence, and, being free and 
independent, raife the foul fuperior to every thing 
that furrounds it. 

Solitude and limited dcfires afford a true 
happinefs to the flatefman, whether only difmiffed 
from his office, or exiled from the ftate. Every 
great Minifter does not, indeed, retire from his 
employments, like Neckar, through the portals 
of everlafting fame. But every one, without 
diflinftion, ought to raife their grateful hands to 
Heaven, on finding themfelves fuddenly con- 
veyed from the troubled ocean of public life to 
the calm repofe of their native fields, to the paf- 
toral care of their fliocks and herds, under the 
fhadesofthofe trees which their anceflors planted. 
In Frmccy the Minister, who incurs the dif-, 

pleafure 
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plcafure of his Sovereign is oedcred to retire i 
that is, to vifit an eftate highly embelliftied and 
made a moft agreeable retreat. But alas ! thi^ 
delightful retreat, being a pla<:e of exile, be- 
comes intolerable ; he no longer taftes its beau- 
ties with pleafure j fleep flies from his eyes, 
fmce he is no longer his own mailer; the lei- 
fure he ppflefles renders him an impatient hypo- 
chondriac 5 he turns with averfion fronft every 
objeftj and his ill-humour tindhires every- 
thing he fees. The difgrace of a Minifler in 
France is frequently fatal to his political exift- 
ence *. But in England, they congratulate the 
Minifter on his retirement, as they would a man 
juft recovered from a dangerous diftemper. He 
retains many and better friends than before he was 
difmiffedj for thofe who accompany his retreat 
muft be attached to him by fincere efteem ; but 
perhaps thofe who adhered to him in power were 
only influenced by intereft. Thanks, Generous 
Britons ! for the examples you have given 
to us of men fufficiently bold and indepen- 
dent to weigh events in the fcales of reafon, 

• " It is to this end," fays one of our writers, " that dil^ 
" grace of almoft every kind conduftsmen. The credit, autho- 
f ' rity, and coniideration, which they before enjoyed, are like 
« thofe tranfient fijres which fliine during the night; and bein^ 
*' fuddenly extinguiftied, only render the darknefs and folitudc 
f « in which the traveller is involved more vifible." 

and 
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and to guide thcmfclvcs by the intrinfic and real 
merit of each cafe ! For, notwithftanding the 
rafhncls with which many EngUflimen have re- 
volted againft the Supreme Being, notwithftand* 
ing the laugh and mockery with which they 
have fo frequently infulted virtue, good man- 
ners, and decorum, there are many more among 
them, who, efpecially at an advanced period of 
their lives, perfe&ly underftand the art of living 
by themfelves; and in their tranquil and de- 
lightful VILLAS think and live with more free- 
dom, dignity^ and read happinefs, than any pre- 
iiimptuous Peer in the zenith of parliamentary 
powen 

It is faid, that among thole Minifters who 
fcccive the public thanks, or are forced by age 
to retire, more than half finifli their career by 
becoming Gardeners and Country Gentlefften, 
So much the better for thefe Ex-Minifters ; for 
they, like the excellent Chancellor De la Roche. 
at Spire^ certainly poffefs much more content 
with the Jhovel and the rakdy than they enjoyed 
in the mod profperous hours of their adminif- 
tration. 

Sentiments like thefe furniili an excellent 
theme to thofe who, ignorant of the manners of 
file world, and unacquainted with men, are fond 

of 
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of moralizing, and of extolling a contempt of 
human greatncfs. They contend that rural in- 
nocence and amufcment, the pure and limplc 
pleafures of nature, and the enjoyment of a calm 
4jontent fo arduoufly required, very feldom form 
any portion of thofe boafted advantages which, 
Solitude is faid to poflfefs. They add alfo, that 
!^ Minifter in ojffice, though furrounded by end- 
lefs difficulties, fubjefl: to inceflant torments, 
obliged to rack his brains, and to employ every 
art and cunning to attain his ends, begins by his 
fuccefs to feel that he has attained^ what until 
this period he had never before poffeffed, the 
charafter of Master and Sovereign i that he 
is then enabled to create and to deftroy, to plant 
3nd to root up, to make alterations when and 
whei:e he pleafes i that he may pull down a 
vineyard, and ereft an Englifh grove on its fcite ; 
inake hills where hills were never feen before; 
level eminences with the ground; compel the 
ftream to flow as his inclbation fhaU diredt; 
force woods and fhrubbcries to grow where he 
pleafes i graft or lop as it Ihali ftrikc his idea; 
open views and Ihut out boundaries i conflxudl 
ruins where ruins never happened i ereft tcm-» 
pies, of which he alone is the high-prieft, and 
build hermitages where he may feclude himfeif 
at pleafure 1 that all thiis is not a reward for the 
ireftraint3 ]x^ fbxmerly cxpcrici^ced, but -a natural 

indi* 
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inclinarion, fince now he may give orders with- 
out being himfelf obliged to obey; for that a 
MINISTER muft be, from the habits of his life, 
fond of command and fovereignty to the end of 
his days, whether he continues at the head of an 
cxtenfive empire, or direfts the management of 
» poultry-yard. 

To maintain that it is neceffary to renounce 
the natural paffions of the human mind, in order 
to enjoy the advantages of Solitude, would, 
without doubt, not only be moralizing very 
awkwardly, but difcover a great ignorance of 
the world, and of the nature of man. That 
which is planted in the breaft of man muft there 
remain. If dierefore a minister be notfatiated 
with the exercife of power and authority, if in 
his retirement he ftill retain the weaknefs to wifh 
for command, let hiin require obedience from his 
chickens whenever he pleafes, provided fuch a 
gratification is eflential to his happinefs, and 
tends to fupprefs the defire of again expofing 
himfelf to thofe tempefts and fhipwrecks which 
he can only avoid in the fafe harbour of rural 
life*. An ex-minister muft fooner or later 

learn 

• <* Marshall de Boufflers has retired to cultivate 

«* Ms fidds,'* faid Madame Maintenon : *' I am of opinion 

*« xJwtt this CiNCiNNATus would not be forry to be fetched 

' «' from 
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learn to defpife the appearances of human gran« 
deur ; for in his retirement he will perceive that 
true greatnefs frequently begins at that period of 
life which Statefmen are apt to confider as a 
dreary void ; he will difcover that the regret of 
being no longer able to do more good, is only 
ambition in difguife ; and feel that the inhabitants 
of the country, in cultivating their cabbages and 
.afparSgUs, are a hundred times happier than the 
greateft Minister. 

Under fuch circumftances it is only neceffary 
to be contented with one's-felf, to forget the 
fuperfluities of life, and to render the little we 
poffefs as palatable as poflible. The firft year 
which Petrablch pafledat Vauclujey he was almoft 
always alone, and had no other company than his 
dog, no other fervant than a neighbouring fifher- 
man, who ferved him with every thing he wanted. 
The domeftics who attended him at yivignofiy not 
being able to accuftom themfclves to this manner 
of living, quitted his fervice. Befide, he was 
badly lodged, having only a poor cottage for 
his refidence, which he afterwards rebuilt without 
any art, merely to render it tenantable, and 

*^ from his plough. At his departure he charged us all to 
^ think of him, if any thing, was wanted during his abfence, 
«; which may perhaps continue fifteen days.** 

even 
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even the traces of which no longer remain. His 
fire was coarfe and frugal ; nothing that flatters 
the fenfes was to be feeni His beft friends 
therefore called Upon him very fcldom, and when 
they came their vifits were very fhort; others 
only vifited him from the fame charitable feelings 
which lead men to the chamber of the fick> 
or the dungeon of the prifoner* Hfc wrote to 
his friend Philip db CarrabolDj Bifhop 
of CavailUn, who was then at Naplesj ^' Let 
*^ others run after riches and honours i let them 
*' be Princes and Kings j I fhall never attempt 
•* to impede their career. I am contented 
** with the humble charafter of Poet. And 
•' why, my good Bishop, will you continually 
•^ wander from place to place merely to dif- 
•* cover the road to preferment? You know 
•* the fnares which are laid in the Courts of 
" Princes, the anxieties which corrode the heart, 
" the rifques which are run, and the ftorms to 
^' which life is there expofed. Return therefore 
•* to your diocefe, return to tranquillity and 
" repofe^ You may do this with honour, while 
" fortune- fmiles upon you. You will there find 
" every thing you can defire. Leave fuper* 
*^ fiuity to the avaricious. The rooms, although 
*' not decorated with tapeftry, are commodioufly 
^* furniflied. If our table be not fumptuousj 
" yet we have cnongh to fatisfy hunger ; and, 

^* although. 
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^^ ^dthough our beds arc not decorated with gold 
" and purple, we do not fleep in them with lefs 
" comfort. The hour of death approaches, and 
•^ warns mc to. renounce all the extravagant va- 
*' nities of life. To cultivate my gardens is now 
*' the only pleafure I purfue. I plant fruit-trees, 
*' in hope that while I am fifhing on my rocks, 
*^ they will cover me with their fhade. But my 
*^ trees are old, and require to be replaced 5 I 
*' muft therefore requeft that you will defire your 
*^ attendants to bring me fome plants of the 
*^ peach and pear-tree from Naples. The enjoy- 
^' ments of my old are purchafed by labour; 
" and I live in the expeftation of future plea- 
*' fures, which I intend to participate with you 
" alone : this is what the Hermit on the banks 
^^ of the Sergue writes to you from the middle 
" of the foreft.'' 

Solitude, however, will not procure us all 
thefe advantages, unlefs we renounce the mania 
of refining upon happinefs. By endeavouring 
to make things better than they are, we abandon' 
thofe that are good. He who always views things 
on the unfavourable fide, who wifhes that all 
thofe things which are wrong, and which ought 
to remain wrong, were made right, voluntarily 
furrendcrs a large portion of his pleafures; for 
without fo great a number of Wrongheads in the 

world. 
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world> life would not be half fo entertaining as 
it is* 

To live happily, it is an exceilent maxim to 
take things ]uft as they arc ; or to admit, with a 
celebrated German philofopher, as the founda- 
tion of all morality, that it is our duty to do as 
much good as poffible, and to be contented with 
every thing as wc find it. This fpecies of mora- 
Kty is certainly founded in toleration and good- 
nature; but it is apt to degenerate too eafily 
into a loofer kind of philofophy*, dcftrudtive 
in fome minds both of freedom and virtue. It 
is true, however, that there is no charadler in the 
world fo unhappy as he who is continually finding 
fault with every thing he fees. 

My barber at Hanover ^ while he was preparing 
to fliave me, exclaimed with a deep figh, ^^ It is 
*' terribly hot to-day. ''^ — *^ You place Heaven," 
faid I to him, '^ in great difficulties; for thefe 
*' nine months laft paft you have regularly told 
•'* me every other day. It is terribly cold to-day. ^'^ 
Cannot the Almighty, then, any longer govern 

*' " Let the world go as it pleafes," fays an ingenious writer, 
" to do one's duty tolerably well, and fpeak always in. 
** praife of the good Prior, is an ncient maxim of the 
monks ; but it may lead the difcipline of convents into a ftate 
jof mediocrity, relaxation, and contempt. 

the 
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the Univcrfe without thefe gentlemen barbers 
finding fomething to be difcontentcd with ? " Is 
^^ it not," I alked him, '^ much better to take 
" the feafons as they rhangei and to receive with 
*' equal gratitude from the hands of God the win- 
" ter's cold and fummer's warmth?"-^" Oh! 
" certainly," replied the barber. 

Competency and content therefore may, in 
general, be confidered as the bafis of earthly hap- 
pinefs; and Solitude, in many inftances, favours 
both the one and the other. \ 

One of the advantages we ftill owe to Solii" 
tude is, that it enables us by habit to relinquifh 
the fociety of men. For as it i$ impoflible al- 
ways to procure agreeable and intercfting com- 
pany, we foon lofe the defiire to attain it, and 
confole ourfelves with the idea, that it is incom- 
parably more eafy to drive away languor and 
difcontent in retirement than in the world; 
bcfide, as it very rarely happens that on quit- 
ting a public ,aflembly we enter with great good^ 
humour. into the examination of ourfelves, this 
ought to be ftill another rcafon to indujce us the 
more cafily to renounce it. The lefs, therefore, 
we form connexions with other men, the more 
we are qualified for an intcrcoiufc with our- 
felves. 

Z Jx 
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It is frequendy.dilHcuIt to find an amiable 
and fenfibk charafter with whom wcv may form 
CorniefHon^ and to whom we can freely com- 
municate our thoughts^ our plcafures, and our 
pains. In this cafe nothing but employment and 
adivity can divert our minds. \ The idle and 
unemployed, not being able to drive away laf&tude 
and difcontent by yawning, expcdb that relief 
from the coming on of time which the induftrious 
enjoy every moment of their lives. The cold* 
ncfs of indolence freezes all the fimdions of the 
heart ; and the dread of labour poiibns every 
pleafure j but the man who ferioufly adopts 
fome ufefiil courfe of life, who immediately 
executes whatever his ftation calls upon him 
to perform, always enjoys a contented mind* 
To him the day appears too Ihort, the night 
too long. Vexation and difquietude vanifli from 
the breaft of him who never leaves for the per- 
formance of to-morrow that which may be done 
to-day, who makes himfeif mafter of the prefcnt 
moment, and does not indifcrectly rely upon an 
uncertain futurity, 

A SITUATION in a fmall village, or a coun- 
try retirement, is bell fuited to this fpecies of 
employment. The great world is a fcene of 
agitation from morning to night, although, 
ftriflly fpeaking, nothing is done during the 

day. 
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day. In a fmall village, or more fequeftiered 
fituation, the mind has time to think i we vievf 
every obje<5t with more intereft; and difchargc 
every duty with higher plcafure. We do not 
read as the world reads, merely to fay that we 
have read, but to enjoy and benefit by the infor- 
mation which reading affords. Every thing we 
read in filence, in tranquillity, finlts deep into the 
mind, unites itfelf more clofely with our thoughts, 
and operates more forcibly on the heart. A judi- 
cious ufe of time in fuch a fituation foou leflens 
our inclination to fociety, and, at length, we 
cfteem ourfelves completely happy in finding it 
totally exringuiflied. 

The filence of the country therefore is, to thjt 
female mind, frequently the fchool of true phi- 
lofophy. In England, where the face of Na- 
ture is fo beautiful, and where the inhabitants 
are hourly adding new embellilhments to her 
charms. Rural Life poflefTes in itfelf inex- 
preflible delights : but among that ?i6tive people, 
the love of Solitude is, perhaps, in general much 
ftronger in the women than the men. A no- 
bleman who employs the day in riding over his 
eftate, or in following the hounds, does not 
enjoy the Solitude pf rural life with the fame 
pleafure as his lady, who devotes her time to 
needle -work, or to reading, in her romantic plea- 
Z 2 ' fure- 
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furc-grounds, fomc inftruftivc or afFefting work. 
In England, where ideas flow fo rapidly, where 
in general the people love fo much to think, the 
calm of retirement becomes more valuable, and 
the enjoyments of the mind more interefting. 
Learning, which has fo confiderably increafed- 
among the ladies of Germany, certainly owes its 
origin to rural life^ for among thofe who pafs 
their time in rural retirement, and impro\^ their 
minds by reading, we find in general much more 
true wit and fentiment than among the beau» 
efprits of the metropolis. 

How would thofe who occafionally refidc in 
the country abridge the time of their refidence 
in town, if they weighed and felt the advantages 
of a rural fituation ! The frivolous enjoyments 
of the metropolis would then vex and difguft 
their minds ; they would foon be difcontented 
to fee men employ time with fo little improve- 
ment to themfelves ; running inceffantly after 
every thing that is ftrange, devoting their whole 
lives ^tQ drefs, to gaming, and to vifits, without 
ever refigning themfelves to thofe fublime re- 
. fledions which elevate and ennoble the heart. 
Pofleflcd of goodnefs, liberality, and fimplicity, a 
country life, after having lived in town, affords 
fo many opportunities of being happy, that it is 

imjjof- 
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impoffible to be languid or difcontented, pro- 
vided we are neither negligent, idle, fick, or in 
love. 

, How fweet, how confoling it is in the tran- 
quiUity of retirement to call to remembrance 
our abfent friends ! Ah, this remembrance alone 
makes us tafte again in Solitude all the pleafures 
we have enjoyed in their fociety.-^" You are 
^^ far removed, but I am notwi thftanding always 
*^ near -to you. There is the place where you 
^^ ufed to fit. I have the identical chair ftill by 
^^ me. You gave me that picture j that charm- 
*' ing, tranquil landfcaipe. With what foft efFu- 
^^ fion, with what a natural overflow of feeling 
*' and fentiment we enjoyed the view of that en- 
'^ graving, rcprefenting lively images of a 'happy 
'^ tranquillity ! Is it poflible to be unhappy when 
'^ we never live with higher joy, with more re- 
" fined delight than when we are only one day's 
" journey from each other !" — By the aid of thefe 
light artifices of imagination, thefe flattering 
illufions, which Solitude fuggefl:s, two friends 
may live in continual intercourfe with each other, 
even when feparated by oceans : when they 
no longer liften to the voice or diftinguifh the 
approaching fteps of the objed they refpeftively 
love. 

Z 3 Friends 
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Friends whom dcftiny has fcparatcd from 
each other, do not any-^i^hcrc feel their fenti- 
mcnts fo noble and refined as in thofe places 
where nothing interrupts this foft intcrcourfe, 
and where the pleafures of the world cannot in- 
tcrpofe between their, fyiiipathifing hearts. Mu- 
tual ill-humour, thofe mortifications which a 
commerce , with the ^orid daily inflifts, and a 
number of little accidents, may fometimes leflen 
the delight which the company of the deareft 
friend would otherwife afford. In thcfe fubacid 
moments thie mind, influenced by the feelings of 
the heart, never recurs to thofe foft inter- 
courfes which once prevailed. The friend who 
until this momeht engaged my love, how repels 
it by ill-humour : but how many agreeable fen- 
timcnts, how many delightful pleafures would 
be loft, were I to forget the paft in the prefent, 
and^to return his pecviftmefs with ill-humour ! 
Vexations will occafionally render the mildeft 
temper petulant, and obfcure for a moment the 
brightnefs in which my friend is accuftomed to 
appear before me, whofe prefence always raifed 
fuch delightful fenfations in my heart, difFufed 
felicity and pleafure over my life, charmed every 
vexation from my breaft, banifhed my ill-hu- 
mour, and who, until the prefent moment, has 
ever concealed his ill-humour from my view. 
This conduft is thought by fome to be the pri^ 

vilegc 
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vilege of intimacy. But friends ought not to 
wreak their difcontents on each others friends 
who have heretofore Ihared together in all the 
misfortunes of life, who have mutually fufFercd 
for and endeavoured to relieve the feelings of 
each other's breaft. ^ Friendihip demands fince-) 
rity, but Ihe alfo in common benevc^ncc de- 
mands a mutual indulgence and accommoda--S 
tion J and requires that roildpefs fhould be xy* 
pofed to anger, and patience to ill-humour.) 
This, however, can never happen where, croflcd 
by the embarraffments of life,* each indulges the 
peevifli afperities of his temper, and forgetting 
every attention and civility hifttfelf, complains 
that they are not obfcrved to him. How 
quickly do all thefe inconveniences difappear 
in Solitude ! Solitude &n£i:ifies the memory of 
thofe we love, and cancels all rccoUeftion but 
that which contributes to the enjoyments of 
friendfhip ! Conftancy, fecurity, confidence, ther^ 
appear again in all their brightnefs, and reafTume 
their empire in the heart. Every pulfe of the 
foul beats in perfe6t harmony : I liften with 
pleafure to my friend j he attends to me in 
return : although diftant, he is always near to me. 
I communicate to him all my thoughts, and 
all my fcnfetions. I preferve, as fac-red to oiir 
friendihip, aU the flowers that be Arews over 
24 the 
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the thorny path of tiiy life ; and all thofe which " 
I perceive I gather for him. 

Solitude not only refines the enjoyments of 
friendfhip, but places us in a fituation to gain 
friends whom neither time nor accident can 
take away, from whom nothing can alienate 
our fouls, and to whofc arms we never fly in 
vain* 

* The friends of Petrarch fometimes wrote 
apologies to him for their abferice. " It is im- 
.*' poflible to live with you,'* fay they ; " the life 
*' which you lead at Vaucluje is repugnant to hu- 
^' man nature. In winter you fit, like an owl, 
" with your face over the fire ; in the fiimmcr 
" you are inceflantly running about the fields : 
" feldom does one find you feated under the 
" fhade of a tree." — Petrarch fmiled at thefe 
reprefentations : " Thefe people,V faid he, 
*' confidcr the pleafures of the world as their 
" fupreme good, and not to be renounced. But 
^^ I hal^e friends of a different defcription, whole 
*' fociety is extremely agreeable to me. They are 
^^ of all countries, and of all ages j they are diftin- 
*' guilhed in war, in politics, and in the fciences. 
" It is very eafy to fee them; they are always 
^^ at my fervice : I call for their company, and 

'' kraX 
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** fend them away whenever I pleafe.; they arc 
*' never troublefome, and immediately anfwer 
^^ all my queftions. Some relate to me the 
^' events of ages paft j others reveal the fecrets 
'^ of nature : thefe teach me how to live with 
" happinefs ; and thofe how to die in quiet : 
'^ thefe drive away every care by the enjoyment 
*^ they afford me, and increafe my gaiety by 
^' the livelinefs of their wit j while others har- 
*^ den my heart againft fufferings, teach me to 
*^ reftrain my defires, and enable me to depend- 
*^ only on myfelf. In one word, they open 
*' to me an avenue to all the arts, to all the 
^* fciences, and upon their information I fafely 
*^ rely. In return for thefe great fervices, they 
" only require of m^ a chamber in one comer 
" of my fmall manfion, where they may repolc 
" in peace. In fhort, I carry them with me into 
*' the fields, with the tranquillity of which they 
*^ are much better pleafed than the tumults of 
*' the town." 

\ Love ! the n\ofl: preciops gift of Heaven, that 
happy fenfibility from which arifes every emotion 
of the heart, appears to merit a diftinguifhed 
rank among th^ advantages of Solitude, provided 
we manage this powerful paffion fp as to render 
it auxiliary to happinefs. ' 

c Love 
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Love ailbciates itfclf willingly with Ac aipcft 
of beautiful nature. The view of a pleafing 
profpeft infpircs the heart with the tendereft 
emotions. The lonely mountjun, the filerit 
grove, and the ftillnefs of a fine evening, in- 
creafes the fufceptibility of the female bofom, 
infpires the mind with rapturous enthufiafm, and, 
like all warm and violent emotions, fooner or 
later draws afide and fubjugates the heart. 

/ Women ^Inoft certainly feel the pure and 

rtranquil pleafures of rural life with more ex- 

quifitc fenfibility than men. They enjoy in a 

: much higher degree the beauties of a lonely 

walk, the freflmefs of a fhady foreft, and ad- 

' mire with higher extacy the charms and grandeur 

cf naturej Minds apparently infenfible in the 

atmofphere of a metropolis, open themfelvcs 

with rapture in the country. This is the reafon 

why the return of Spring fills every tender breaft 

with L0V£. ^^ What can more refemble love,*' 

faid a celebrated German Philofopher, *' than 

*^ the feeling with which my foul is infpired at the 

•* fight of this magnificent valley thus illumined 

♦^ by the fetting funT' • 

Rousseau felt an inexprefTible pleafure on 
viewing the early bloflbms of the fpring: the 
arrival of that gay feafon gave new life to his 

mied; 
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mind J incrcafed thfe tender inclinations of his 
foul 3 and affimilated the charms of his miftfefs 
with the beauties that furrounded him. The for- 
rows of his heart were lightened by the view of an 
cxtenfive and pleafing profpeftj and he fighed 
with pleafure among the flowers of a garden, or 
tl>e fruit's of the orchard. 

Lovers feek retii-ttnent to indulge in tirnn- 
terrupted quietude the contemplation of that 
objieft for whom albrle they live. Of what im- 
portance to them are all the tranfadtions of cities, 
or any thing indfced that does not tend to in- 
dulge their pafFion? Obfcure chambers,^ black 
forefts of firs, or lonely lakes, are the only con- 
fidants of their fouls. Forefts filled with gloomy 
fliad'e^, and echoing tb the tremendbu^seagle's 
cry, are the fame to their minds as the livelieft: 
champaign country. A lovely fhepherdefs of- 
fering her foftering bofom to the infant fhe is 
nurfing, while at her fide her well-beloved part- 
ner fits, dividing with her his morfel of hard 
black bread, is a hundred times more happy 
than all the fops of the town. Love infpires the 
mind in the higheft degree with all that is ele- 
vated, pleafant, and aficfting in nature, and 
warms the coldcft bofoms with fenfibility and 
rapture, 

I-»OV£S 
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Love's fofteft images fpring up anew in Soli- 
tude. The remembrance of thofe emotions. 
which the firft blufh of confcious tendcrnefs, 
the firft gentle preffure of the hand, the firft 
dread of interruption, create, are there indeli- 
ble ! Time, it is faid, . extinguifhcs the flame of 
LOVE ; but Solitude renews the fire, and calls 
forth thofe agents which lie long concealed, and 
only wait a proper moment to difplay their pbwer. 
The whole courfe of yoi^thiful feeling again 
beams forth; and the mind, — delicious recol- 
leftion ! — fondly retracing the firft affeftion of the 
heart, fills the bofom with an indelible fenfe of 
thofe high extacies which a corinoifleur has faid, 
widi as much truth as energy, proclaims for 
the firft time that happy difcovery, that fortu- 
nate moment, when two lovers firft perceive their 
rnutual fondne fs *, 

A MIND fond of reflefting in retirement on 
the paflion of love, and which has experienced 
its pleafurcs, feels again in thefc ever-recurring 

* Noperfon has defcribed the recolledlion of that precious 
moment with fo much harmony, fweetnefs, tendcrnefs, and 
fcntiment, as Rousseau. '* Precious moments, fo much 
*f regretted 1 Oh, begin again your delightful courfe ; flow 
** on with longer duration in my remembrance, if it be pofli- 
•* ble,' than you did in reality in your fugitive fucceflion. — " ' 

thoughts 
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thoughts the moft delicious enjoyments. Herdir 
fays, he does not know who the. people in 
Afta were, whofe mythology thus divided the 
epochs of the moft remote antiquity : ^^ That 
*^ men, once more become celeftial fpirits, were 
" immediately beloved during a thoufand years, 
*^ firft by looks, then by a kifs, afterwards by 
*' alliance," ,;a^-.. ■ . - -^' - .- " 

W IE LAND, during the warmeft moments of 
his youth, fublimely enjoyed this noble paflion for 
a Lady of Zurich, handfome, amiable, and fen- 
fible : for that great genius well knew that love, 
myfterious love ! begins in the firft figh, and ex- 
pires, in a certain degree, with the firft kifs, I 
one day afked this young lady when Wieland 
had kiffed her for the firft time ? " Wieland," 
replied the lovely girl, ^^ kifled my hand for the 
** firft time four years after our acquaintance com- \ 

« menced."! '// / / - ., - ^ 

//"in. ; '. y 
Young perfons in general, however, do not, 

like Wieland, adopt the myftic refinements 
of LOVE, Liftening to thofe fehtiments which 
the paffions infpire, lefs familiar with their ab- 
ftraftions, and their minds unoccupied by other 
ideas, they feel at an earlier age, in the tranquil- 
lity of Solitude, that irrefiftible impulfe to the 

union 
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union of the fcxcs which nature has implante4 
in the breaft* 

A LADY who lived upon the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva folitary and fcparated frgjm all 
connexion with the world, had three daughters, 
Prunes fiquaniesy as beautiful in their perfons as 
they were amiable in their mariners. When the 
eldcft was about fourteen years of age, and the 
youngeft about nine, they were prefcnted with 
a tame bird, which hopped and flew about the 
chamber the whole day, and form/ed the fole amufe- 
ment and pleafure of their lives. Placing them- 
felves on their knees, they offered with unwearied 
delight their lovely little favourite a piece of bif- 
cuit from their fingers, in order to lure him to 
their bofoms ; but the bird, the moment he had 
got the bifcuit, with cunning coynefs difap- 
pointed their expcftations, and hopped away. 
The bird, however, foon died.. A year after 
this event the youngeft: of the three fifters laid 
to her mother, *' Oh the dear little bird, 
" mamma ! if we could but procure fuch an- 
" other!" — "No,'' replied her eldefl: fiflier, 
" what I Ihould like better than any-thing elfe 
^'^ in the world is a little dog. I could catch 
" a lixtlc dog, take him upon my knee, and 
*^ hug him in my arms ; but a bird is good for 
^ nothing; he perches a little while on your 

" finger. 
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** finger, flies away, and there is no catching 
" him again. • But a little dog. Oh how charm- 
'«1 ingrV' 

I SHALL never forget the poor religieufe in 
whofe' apartment I found a breeding-cage of 
canary-birds J nor forgive myfclf for having burft 
into a fit of laughter at the fight of this aviary, 
Alas! it was the fugg;eftion of nature} and whp 
can refift what nature faggefts ? This myftic wan- 
dering of religious minds, this celeftial epilepfyof 
1.0 VE, this premature fruit of Solitude, is only the 
fond application of one natural inclination raifed 
fuperior to all the others. 

Absence and tranquillity appear fo favour- 
able to the paflion of love, that lovers frequently 
chufe to quit the beloved objeft, and to refleft 
in Solitude on her charms. Who does not re- 
coUeft to have read in thp Confeffions of Rous- 
SEAU the ftory related by Madame de Luxem- 
BERG, of the man who quitted the company of 
his miftrefe only that he might have the plcafure 
of writing ^ to her !/. Rousseau told Madame 
LuxEMBERG that he wifhed he had been that 
man ; and he was right : , for who has ever loved, 
and docs not know, that there are times when 
the pen expreffcs the feelings of the heart infi- 
nitely better than the voice with its mifcrable 



organ 
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organ of fpecch. The tongiie has no eloquence^ 
it cxpreffes nothing; but when lovers in filcnt 
cxtacy gaze on each other, where is greater ejfi^igr 
quence to be found «* \ '^ 

Lovers not only feel with higher extacy, but 
cxprefs their fentiments with greater happineis, 
in Solitude than in any other fituation. What 
fafhionable lover has ever painted his paffion for 
an imperious miftrefs with the fame felicity as the 
chorifter of a village in Hanover for a young and 
beautiful country girl ? On her death, the cho- 
rifter raifed, in the cemetery of the cathedral, a 
fcpulchral ftone to her memory, and carving, in 
an artlefs manner, the figure of a Rose on its 
front, infcribed thefe words underneath: Ce/i 
" aifffi qu'ellefuL'* 

Under the rocks of Vaucluse, or in retire- 
ments ftill more folitary, Petrarch compoled 
his finefl fonnets, deploring the abfence, or com- 
plaining of the cruelty, of his beloved Laura. 
Upon the fubje6t of Love he is, in the 
opinion of the Italians, fuperior to every other 
poet in the world, before or fince his time, whe- 
ther in the Greek, Latin, or Tufcan languages* 
'^ Ah ! that pure and tender language of the 
«^ heart T' fay they^ "nobody poffefled any 
" knowledge of it but Petrarch, who added to 

"the 
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'« the three Graces a fourth — the Grace of 
^* Delicacy/* 

LbvE, however, in the ardency of a youthful 
imagination, and aflifted by the infpiration of a 
lonely and fomailtic place, frequently aflumes 
a more outre and extravagant charafterj and 
when blended with religious enthufiafm, and 
a melancholy difpofition, makes a whimfical 
compound of the /eelings of the heart. A lover 
of this defcriptioiij when he is inclined to be fe- 
rious, takes from the text of the Apocalypfe his 
firft declaration of love ; and exclaims, that it 
is but an eternal melancholy ; but when he is in- 
clined to Iharpen the dart within his breaft, his 
infpircd mind views the beloved objedt as the 
faireft model of divine perfedlion. 

Two lovers, of this divine angelic caft, placed 
in fome ancient, folitary, romantic caftle, foar 
far beyond the common tribes and their paffion 
grows fublime in proportion to the refinement of 
their idea^ The beloved youth, furrounded by 
ftupendous rocks, and impreffed by the awful 
ftillnefs of the fcene, poffcffes not only the moral 
qualities of humanity in their higheft degree, but 
raifcs his mind to the celeftial attributes of God *. 

A a The 

♦ " When the paffion of Love is at its height," fays 
. RoussBAV, '' it arrays the beloved object in every poflible 

"per- 
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The infpired mind of the fond female fancies her 
bofom to be the fanftuary of love, and conceives 
her afFcftion for the youthful idol of her heart to 
be an emanation from heaven; a ray of the 
Divinity itfelf. Ordinary lovers, without doubt, 
in fpitc of abfence, unite their fouls, write by 
ever}' poll, ^cize all occafions to converfe with 
or to hear from each other ; but our more fub- 
lime and exalted female introdiices into the ro- 
mance of paffion every butterfly fhe 'meets with, 
and all the feathered fongfters of the groves j and 
except in the objeft of her love, no longer fees any- 
thing as it really is. Reafon and fenfe no longer 
guide; the refinement of love direfts all her 
movements ; fhe tears the world from its poles, 
and the fun from its axis ; eflablilhes a new gof-- 
pel ; adopts a new fyftem of morality for herfelf 
and her lover ; and is convinced that every-thing 
Ihe does is right. 

These efFe6ls of Love cannot be avoided by 
any of the advantages of Solitude. % 

Love even of the moft tranquil kind, that 
Ipecies which lies filent in the breaft, which does 

" perfedlion ; makes it an idol, places it in heaven ; and as 
«« the enthufiafm of devotion borrows the language of love 
'^ the enthufiafm of love alfo borrows the language of devotion^ 
" The lover beholds nothing but paradife, angels, the virtues 
" of faints, and the felicities of heaven.'* 

not 
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hot raifc chimeras in the inind, which does not 
fefign ttfelf to the delirium of an ardent imagina- 
tion, and which is not carried into thefc excefles, 
in time confumes the lover> and renders him 
miferablc, t o . ■ r , ! 

The lover's mind occupied by^the ided of one 
objeftj whom he stdbres beyond all others, ail the 
faculties of the i^ul become abforbed ; and when 
he finds himfclf fep$ratcd for ever from the love- 
ly objeft who has made even the higheft facrifice 
to him in her jiower ; who adminiftcred confola- 
tion under all his affliftions, afforded happinefs 
tinder the greateft calamities^ and fupported him 
when all the powers of his foul were fledj I who 
continued a fincere friend when every other 
friend had left. him> when opprejicd by domeftic 
forroWSj when rendered incapable of cither 
thought 6V aftioni he abandons a world which 
for him no longer poflTeffes any charms j and to 
languilh in a flothful Solitude becomes his 
only pl^i^re. The night is pafled in fleep* 
lefs agonies s whik a difguft of life^ a defire 
of death, an abhorrence of all fociety, and a 
love of the molt frightful deferts, drive him 
day after day, wandering, as chance may di-* 
reft, through the moft folitary retirements, far 
from the hateful traces of mankind. Were he, 
howcvcrj to wander from the Eh^i to the Lake 
Aa 2 of 
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of Geneva j to fcek relief from the north to the 
weft, even to the Ihores of the fea : he would ftill 
be like the hind defcribed in Virgil, 

*' Stung with the flroke* and madding with the pain^ 
" She wildly flies from wood to wood in vain ; 
«* Shoots o'er the Cretan lawns with many a bounds . 
*« The cleaving dart iUll rankling in the woand !" / 

ViRGiL«Book IV,line iiq^ 

Petrarch experienced the accumulated tor- 
ments of love in his new refidcnce at Vaucluse. 
Scarcely had he arrived ^tre, ^when the image 
of Laura inceffantly haunted his mind. He 
beheld her at all times, in every place, under a 
thoufand diflferoit forms. '^ Three times," fays 
he, *^ in the dead of night, when every door 
" was clofed, fhe appeared to me at the feet of 
*^ my bed with a certain look which announced 
" the power of her charms. Fear fpread a chil- 
" ling dew over all my limbs* My blood thril- 
*' led through my veins towards my heart. If 
*' any-one had then entered my room '^^ih a can- 
*^ die, they would have beheld me as pale as 
*^ death, with every mark of terror on my face^ 
** Before day-break I rofe trembling from my 
'^ bed, and haftily leaving my houfe, where 
** every-thing excited alarm, I climbed to the 
<^ fummit of the rocks, ran through the woods, 
*^ calling my eyes continually around to fee if the 

" form 
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*' form that had difturbcd my repofe ftill purfued 
'^ me. I could find no afylum : in the moft fe- 
" queftered places, where I flattered myfelf that 
**. I Ihould be alone, I frequently faw her iffuing 
** from the trunk of a tree, from the head of a 
*' clear Ipring, from the cavity of a rock. Fear 
J' rendered me infenfiblc, and I neither knew 
*^ what I did nor where I went." 

To an imagination fubjeft to fuch violent con- 
vulfions. Solitude affords no remedy. Ovid, 
therefore, has vtryjflftif laid, 

** Bat Solitude muft never be allow'd ; 
•* A lover's ne'er fo fafe as in a crowd ; 
** For private places private griefs increafe ; 
*^ What haunts you there in company will ceafe ; 
•* If to the gloomy defert you repair, 
' «* Your miftrefs* angry form will meet you there,** 

Ovid's Rimiijfo/ Love* 

Petrarch learned from the firft emotions of 
his paffion, how ufclels are all attempts to fly 
from Love ; and he fought the rocks and fbreftj 
in vain. There is no place, however favage and 
forlorn, where Love will not force Ks way. 
The pure and limpid ftream of Vavclvsm^'^I^ 
fliady woods adorning the little valley in wlii^h 
the ftream arofc, appeared to him the only 
places to abate the fiercenefs of thofe fires which 
confumed jiis heart. The moft frightful defert^, 
A a 3 th^ 
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the dcepeft forcfts, mountains almoft inacccffiblcji 
v/crc to him the moft agreeable abodes. But* 
LOVE purfued his iteps wherever he went, and 
left him no place of refuge. His whole foul flew 
back to Avignon. 

SoLiTUDi alfo affords no remedy for Love 
when it is injurious to Virtue. To an honeft 
mind the prefcnce of the beloved objeft is never 
dangerous, although the paflion may have taken 
a criminal turn in the heart. On the contrary, 
while abfence and Solitude foment all the fecrct 
movements of the fenfes and the imagination, the 
light of the beloved objedk deftroys, in a virtuous 
breaft, every forbidden defire; for in abfence 
the lover thinks himfelf fecure, and confequently 
indulges his imagination without reftraint. Soli- 
tude, more than any other fituation, recals to 
the mind every voluptuous idea, every thing that 
animates defire and inflames the heart : no dan- 
ger being apprehended, the lover walks boldly . 
on in the flattering paths of an agreeable illufion^ 
until the paflion acquires a dangerous empire ii^ 
his breaft. 

IThe heart of Petrarch was frequently fl:imu- 
lated by ideas of voluptuous pleafure, even 
among the rpcks of Vaucluse, where he fought 

an 
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an afyluxn from Lovb and Laura*. But he foon 
banifhed fenfuality from his mind: the paffion 
of his foul then became refined, and acquired 
that vivacity and heavenly purity which breathe 
in every line of thofe immortal lyrics he com- 
pofed upon the rocks. The city of Avignon, 
where his Laura refided, was, however, too 

•We read in a variety ofbooks, now no longer known, that 
Petrarch lived at Vaucluse with Laura, and that he had 
formed a fubterraneous pallage from her houfe to his own* 
Petrarch was not (b happy. Laura was married, and 
jived with her hufband^luGVBs de Sad es at Avignon, the 
place of her nativity, and where fhe died. She was the 
mother of eleven children, which had fo debilitated her con- 
rtitution, that at fivc-and-thirty years of age no traces of her 
former beauty remained. She experienced, alfo, many domefHc 
forrows . Her hufbtnd was ignorant of the value of her virtues, 
and the propriety of her condudh He was jealous without 
caufe, and even without Love^ which to a woman was ftill 
more mortifying. Petrarch, on the contrary, lo^ed Laura 
during the courfe "of twenty years ; but he was never fuffered 
to viiit her at her own houfe ; for her hufband feldom, if ever, 
left her alone< He therefore had no opportunity of beholding his 
charming, his amiable LAURA,cxceptat church, at airemblies, 
or upon the public walks, and then never alone. Her hufband fre- 
quently forbid her to walk even with hei' deareft friends, and 
his mind was rendered furious whenever fhe indulge in t^e 
ilighteft pleafure. Lau r a was born in the year 1 307 or 1 30^, 
and was two or three years younger than Pbtrarch. She 
died of the plague in the year 1348« Seven years after her 
death her hufband married again. Petrarch furvived her 
till abput the commencement of the year 1374. 

• e 

A a 4 neai 
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near- to him, and he vifitcd it too frequently, 
A love like his never leaves the heart one mo- 
ment of tranquillity ; it is a fever of the foul, 
which afflifts the body with a complication of the 
moft painful diforders, ^ Let a lover therefore, 
while his mind is yet able to controul the emo- 
tions of his hearty feat himfelf on the banks 
of a rivulet, and think that his paffion, like the 
ftrcam which now precipitates itfclf with noifc 
down the rocks, may, in peaceful Ihades and 
fplitary bowers, flow acrofs the meadows and 
the plains in filence and tranquillity* 

Love unites itfelf to tranquillity, when the 
mind fubmits with humility to all the difpenfa- 
tions of Heaven. If, when death bereaves a lover 
of the objeft of his affedion, he is unable to live, 
except in thofe places where fhe was ufed to 
dwell, and all the world befide looks defert an<J 
forlorn, death alone can ftop the torrent of his 
tears. But it is not by yielding himfelf to the 
preflure of his affliftion, that he can be faid to 
devote himfelf to God. The lover, when op- 
preffed by forrow, conftantly attaches himfelf to 
the objeft which is no more, and never can re- 
turn. He feeks for what he can never find ; he 
liftens, but hears nothings he fancies that he 
beholds the lovely form alive and breathing, 
when it is only a phantom, produced in mental 

vifiou 
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vilion by his heated imagination. He gathers, 
rofes from the tomb of her on whom all the hap- 
pinefe of his life depended ; he waters them with 
his tears, cultivates them with the tendercft care, 
places them in his bofom, kiffes them with rap- 
ture, and enjoys their foothing fragrance with 
melancholy tranfport; but thefc pleafures alio 
vanilh ; the rofes droop their heads, and die. It 
is not until the lover has long wreftled with the 
rigours of fate, until the arms have long been 
in vain extended to embrace the beloved-obje£t, 
until the eye has long fixed its view upon the 
cherifhed Ihade, until all hope of a re-union is 
gone/ that the mind begins gradually to feel its 
returning powers, affumes an heroic courage 
ggainft its misfortune; and by endeavouriire; to 
conquer the wcaknels of the heart, feels the re- 
turn of its former tranquillity. Thefc cures, how- 
ever, can only be efFedted in vijgorous minds, 
who alone crown whatever they undertake with 
fuccefs; vigorous minds alone find in Solitude, 
that peace which the whole univerfe, with all 
its pleafures and diffipations, cannot procure. . 

Thic viftory which the virtuous Petraiich> 
acquired over the pafRon which affailcd his heart, ■ 
mull afford pleafurc to every mind. When he 
fought refuge in Itafy from Love and Lauha, 
his friends in Fnmce uied every endeavour to in- 
duce 
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duce him to return* One of them wrote to him : 
*' What daemon poflcffes you ? How could you 
*' quit a country where you enjoyed all the dc- 
** lights of youth, ^nd where that graceful perfon 
*' which you formerly adorned with fo much 
*' care, procured you fo many pleafures ? How 
'* can you live thus exiled from Laura, whom 
^^ you love with fo much tendernefs, and whofe 
*^ heart is fo deeply afflifted by your abfence ?" 

Petrarch replied : " Your anxiety is vain i 
'' I am refolved to continue where I am. I am 
*^ here at anchor ; and neither the impetuofity. of 
** the Rhone nor the powers of eloquence* (hall 
*' ever drive me from it. To perfuadc me to 
*' change this refolution, you place before my 
^^ eyes the deviations of my youth, which I oi^t 
*' to forget ; a paflion which left me no other 
" refource than a precipitate flight, and the con- 
*^ temptible merit of a handfome perfon, which 
" too long occupied my attention. The period 
" is arrived when I mufl no longer think of 
" thofe follies ; I have left them behind me 5 
^^ and I rapidly approach to the end of my ca- 
*' reer. My mind is now occupied by mor^ 
*' ferious and important obje6ls. God forbid, 
" that, liftening to your flattering counfel, I 
" fhould again throw myfelf into the fnares of 
^^ Love i ^gain put on a yoke I have already fo 

^^ feverely 
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^^ feverely felt! It was confiftent with the age 
^^ of youth, but I fhould now blufh to be a fub- 
^^ jed: of conycrfation to the world, and to fee 
" myfclf pointed at as I walk along, I confider 
'^ all your folicitations, and, indeed, ' all you tell 
^^ me, as a fevere cenfure upon my condud^ 
^* My love of Solitude takes root in this place ♦ ^ 
^^ I fly from town, and ftroU at random about 
•'* the fields, without care, without inquietude, 
" In fummer I ftretch myfelf beneath the Ihade 
^^ upon the verdant turf, or faunter on the bor- 
^' ders of a purling jftream, and defy the heats of 
*' Italy. On the approach of autumn J feek the 
^^ woods, and join The Muses train. This 
f^ mode of life appears to me preferable to a life 

* LordBolinc|IIioke> after having experienced all the 
pleafures and pains of ambition, retired on his return from 
exile into rural Solitude at Lord Tankerville's feat at Pawley* 
In communicating the extreme happinefs he felt in the purfuit 
of moral tranquillity, he thus cxprefles himfelt in the exultation 
of his heart : «* I am in my own farm, and here I fhpot ftrong 
** and tenacious roots : I have caught hold of the earth, to ufc 
*< a gardener's phrafe, and neit]ier my enemies nor my friends 
<* will find it an eafy matter to tranfplant me again/* But^ 
his Lordfhip, like Petrarch, miftookhis paffion for Solitude* 
andfuppqfed that to be the fruits of philofophy, which was only 
^he efFcd of fpleen. He foon quitted this delightful abode, 
and once more entered into the buftle of public bufmefs ; but 
he had occaiion to lament this condud ; He again re tired, at 
the age of fixty, to France, ^r from the npife and hurry of 
party; for he found that his feat at Dawley was too near the 
theatre of his ambition to permit him to devote the reft of hjis 
life to ftudyand retiremcnt^rnTRANSLATOR. 

i 
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" at Court } a life occupied only by ambition 
" and envy, I walk with pleafure on the plains of 
" Italy 5 I feel the climate to be fcrene and pure. 
** /when death terminates my labours, I only alk 
*' the confolation of repofing my head upon the 
•* bofomofafriend, whofe eyes, while he clofes 
** mine> will deplore my lofs, and whofe kind 
*' care will convey me to a tomb in the bofom of 
^ my country.'^ 

These were the fcntimcnts, the philofbphic 
fentiments of Petrarch 5 but h# returned foon 
afterward to Avignon. 



Petrarch himfelf acknowledges, with a 
franknefs natural to his charafter, that his 
unfettled foul wavered between Love and 
Reason, He wrote from Vaucluse to his friend 
Pastrengo, *" Perceiving that there is no other 
" way to effeft my cure than to abandon Avic- 
" NON, I have determined to leave it, notwith- 
" (landing all the etforts of my friends to detain 
" me. Alas ! their friendfliip only tends to 
" render me unhappy ! I fought this Solitude as 
" an afylum againft the tempefts of life, and to 
** live a little while retired and alone before I 
" die. I already perceive that I am near my 
*^ end ; but I feel with infinite pleafure that my 
" mind is free j and I here enjoy the life of 
I '' the 
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^^ the blefled in heaven. Obferve, however, the 
^' prevalence of habit, and the force of paflion ; 
*^ for without having any bufinels, I frequendy 
*^ return to that hateful city. I run voluntarily 
*^ into the fame fnares by which I was firft caught. 
*^ An adverfe wind drives me from the port 
^^ which I have entered, upon that troubled ocean 
^' where 1 have fo frequently been Ihipwrecked. 
** I am no fooner there than I feel myfelf toffed 
*^ by the tempeft ; the heavens feem on fire, the 
*^ fea rages, and dangers attack me on every fide. 
*^ I perceive the period of my days : but alas ! 
*^ though I turn from life 'with averfion, yet, 
** worfe than death, I dread that which is to 
'' come.^' 

Pastrenco replied like a friend who knew 
not only what Petrarch pradifed, but the kind 
of fentiments "Which would make him feel that 
which he was delighted to perform : " It is with 
" pleafure I learn," fays he, ^' that you have burfl: 
*^ open the doors of your prifon, fhaken off your 
" chains, and fet yourfelf frees that after a vio- 
*^ lent tempefl: you have at lafl: reached the port 
** you wiftied to gain, and ride fafc in the har-- 
^^ bour of a quiet life. I can at this difl:ance dif- 
^^ cover evcry-thing you do, day afi:er day, in 
" your retreat at Vauclusj. At the earlieft 
5^ dawn of day, awakened by the warblers of 

'^ your 
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*' your groves, and the murmurs of your fpringf, 
*' you climb the hills yet covered with the dew, 
" and from thence view the fertile plains and 
*' cultivated vallies fmiling at your feet, dif- 
*^ covering now and then the diftant fca bearing 
" the freighted veffels to their ports. The 
*^ tablets are ready in your hand, to note down 
" the thoughts which fill your mind. When the 
** fun rifes above the horizon, you feek your 
*^ humble cot, partake of a frugal repaft, and 
*^ enjoy undifturbed repofe.- To avoid the ^neri- 
*^ dian heat of the day, you retire into the vales, 
** where your delightful fpring, precipitating 
** over rocks with echoing founds, pours forth its 1 

*' wandering ftreams, and forms the charming 
*' river which fertilizes the valley of Vaucluse. 
** I fee the cavern through which the water 
" fomctimes low and tranquil, enters; and where, 
*^ even in the hotteft day of fummer, there 
" breathes fo frelh an air. Within the fliade 
*^ of that grotto, whofe arched and lofty roof 
" hangs o'er the moving cryftal of the ftream, 
*' I perceive you enjoying with ravifhed eyes 
*' the enchanting view which lies before you : 
'' your imagination warms, your foul takes its 
" intelle£lual flight, and then you produce your 
•* choiceft works. Thus retired, the vanities of 
" this world appear like a light and tranfient 
^^ fliadow, and you quietly furrender tliem to a 

*^ more 
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*^ more ufeful employment of your time. When 

. ** you quit the grotto your tablets are full. Do 

'^^ not, ho^Yf ver, flatter yourfelf that you alone 

'^ enjoy the'fe treafures of your foul ; for mine> 

*' which never quits you, participates with you 

^^ in all your delights." 

The felicity which, in the midft of fo many 
dangers, Petrarch thus tafted at Vaucluse, the 
impatience of his paflion would have dellroyed ; 
but Solitude, judi«5ieufly employed, diffipates all 
the pangs with which Love afflicts the heart, 
and affords full compenfation for the pleafures 
it takes away. Solitude, however, does not 
deprive the bofom of the unhappy lover, of its 
ufual comforts ; he reviews his paft pleafures 
without danger, and laments their tranfitory 
nature without regret j he ceafes in time to weep 
and fuffer ; and when death arrives, exclaims with 
a tranquil figh, ^ " Oh lovely objeft of my foul ! 
** if you fliould learn my fate, a love like mine 
f' may well deferve the tribute of a tear, and call 
^' one gentle figh from your relenting heart. 
•* Forget my faults, and while my virtues live, 
** let my follies die, within your bofom !"jh 

It was thus, in ftruggling againft the preva- 
lence of his paflion, that PgxRARCH rofe to that 
fublimity, and acquired that richnefs of imagi- 
nation. 
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nation, which diftinguiflicd his ch^rafter, and! 
gave him an afcendancy over the age in which 
he lived greater than any individual has fince, 
in any country, been able to obtain. His mind 
paflcd with the happieft facility from grave to 
gay; and he was enabled, when the occalion 
required, to adopt the boldeft refolutions, and 
perform the moft courageous aftions. He who, 
at the feet of his miftrefs, wept, fighed, and fob- 
bed like a child ; who only wrote foft and ten- 
der verfes in her p^aife ; no fooner turned his 
eyes towards Rome than his mind aflumcd a 
bolder tone, and he wrote with all the ftrength 
and fpiric of the Auguftan age, Monarchs *, 
in reading his lyric poetry, have forgot the calls 
of hunger and the charms of fleep ; but he was 
then no longer the fighing Mufe of Love, chaunt- 
ing only amorous verfes to the relentlefs fair: 
he no longer effeminately kifled the enflaving 
chains of an imperious female, who treated hini 
with averfion ^nd contempt j but with republi- 
can intrepidity, he regenerated, by his writings, 
the fpirit of liberty throughout Italy^ and founded 
a loud alarm to tyranny and tyrants. Great as 
a ftatefman, profound and judicious as a minifter, 

* Robert King of N^^fles frequently relinquiflied the mofl 
ferlous affairs to read the workaof Petr arc h, without think- 
ing cither of his meals or hiiired* 

he 
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he was confulted upon every important tranf- 
aftion of Europe, and frequently engaged in the 
moft arduous negociations. A zealous friend to 
humanity, he endeavoured upon all occafions to 
cxtinguifh the torch of difcord. Princes foli- 
cited his company, revered his genius, formed 
their minds from his precepts, and learned from 
his good fenfe and humanity the noble art of 
rendering their fubjedls happy, : r ■ ' •- 

Petrarch therefore, notwithftanding the vio- 
lence of his paflion, enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of Solitude. His vifits to Vauclufe were not 
as is generally conceived, that he might be nearer 
to Laura 5- for Laura refided altogether at 
Avignon ; but that he might avoid the frowns of 
his miftrefs and the corruptions of the Court. 
Seated in his Jittle garden, which was fituated at 
the foot of a lofty mountain and furrounded by. 
a rapid ftrcam, his foul rofc fuperior to the ad- 
vcrfities of his fate. He was indeed, by 
nature, reftlefs and unquiet; difpleafcd be- 
caufe he was not at fome diftant place, to 
which it was itn|wffible he could ever go ; 
anxious to attairi -^cvcry thing the inftant he 
wiihed for ic: looking continiklly for what it 
was impoffible to fin^|^ troubled, in fliort, by 
that folicitude which g^Kfiraliy accompanies ge- 
nius. But in his moments of tranquillity, a 
B b . found 
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found judgment^ joined to an exquifite fcnfibility, 
enabled him to enjoy the delights of Solitude 
fuperior to any mortal that ever exifted, either 
before or fince his time ; and in thefe moments 
Vauclufe^zsy to his feelings, the Temple of Peace, 
the refidence of calm repofc, and a fafe harbour 
againft all the tempefts of the foul. 

Solitude therefore, although it cannot con- 
quer Love, purifies its moft ardent flame. Man, 
although he cannot extirpate the palfions which 
the God of Nature has planted in his breaJS^ 
may direft them to their proper ends, jlf^ 
therefore, you are inclined to be happier than 
Petrarch, {hare the pleafures of your retirement 
with fonie amiable character, who, better than 
the cold precepts of philofophy, will beguile or 
banifh, by the charms of converfation, all the 
cares and torments of life, j A truly wife man 
lias faid, that the prefence of one thinking being 
like ourfelves, whofe bofom glows with fympathy 
and love, fo far from deftroying the advantages 
of Solitude, renders them more favourable. If^ 
like me, you owe your happinefs to the fond 
affeftion of a wife, Ihe will foon induce you to 
forget the fociety of men, by a tender and unre- 
ferved communication of every fentiment of .her 
mind, of every fecret feeling of her heart ; and 
the employments, the bufinefs, the viciffitudes 

of 
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of life will render, by their variety, the. fubjefts' J\ 
of confidential difcourfc and fweet domeftic con- '"^"^ 
terfe proportionably diverfified. The orator 
who Ipeaksupon this fubj eft with fo nluch truth 
and energy^ muft have felt with exqiiifite fenfi- 
bility the pleafures of domeftic happinefs,-^— - 

V *' Here," fays he, " every kind expreflion is 
*5 remembered ; the emotions of one heart re-a6t 
*f with correfpondent effe6bs upon the other ; 
*^ every thought is treafured up ; every teftimony 
*^ of affeftion returned ; the happy pair enjoy in 
" each other's company all the pleafures of the 
'* mind, and there is no feeling which does not 
" communicate itfelf to their hearts. To beings 
"thus united by the fincereft afi^edlion and the 
'^ ciofeft friendfhip, every thing that is faid or 
*' done, . every wifh and every event, become^ 
•^ mutually important. Bdings thus united/ and 
" they alone, regard the advantages which they 
" feverally pofTefs, with a joy and fatisfaftion 
" untinfturcd by envy. It is only under fuch an 
" union that faults are pointed out with cautious 
" tendctnefs, and without ill-nature ; that looks 

.'<^ ** befpeak the . inclinations of the foul j that the 
*^ gratification of every . wifli and defire is anti- 
" cipated j that every view and intention is afli- 
" milated ; that the fentiments of the one con- 
" form to thofe of the ^others and that each 
B b 2 " rejoices 
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•^ rejoices with cordiality at the fmallcft advan- 
" tagc which die other acquires *.'*! 

Thus it is that the Solitude which we fhare 
with an amiaUe objeA procures m tranquillity^ 
fatisfadion^ heartfelt joy; and makes the hum- 
bleft cottage^ a dwelling-place of the pureft 
pleafure. Love in the retreats of Solitude^ 
while the mind and the heart arc in harmony with 
each other, is capable of prefcrving the noblefl: 
fentiments in die foul, of raifmg the underftand* 
ing to the higheft degree of elevation, of fiUing^ 
the bofom with new benevolence, of rooting out 
all the feeds of vice, of ftrengthening and ex- 
tending all the virtues. The attacks of ill- 
humour are by this means fubdued, the violence 
of the pafliODs moderated, and the bitter cup of 
affliftion fweetened. It is thus that a happy love 

• On reading this defcription of the eiFefts of virtuoas love, 
it is impofiible not to recolledl thofe beautiful lines in Mr. 
Pope's Eloifa to Abelard : 

'* Oh happy flate ! when fouls each other draw, 

«' When Love is Liberty, and Nature Law ; 

<* All then is full, poiTeffing and pofleft, 

'' No craving void left aching In the breaft ; 

•' Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part^ 

«* And each warm wiih fprings mutual from the hearu 

•' This fure is blifs, if blifs on earth there be, 

<* And once the lot of Abelard and Me." 

renders 
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renders Solitude fcrcne> alleviates all the fuf- 
ferings of the world, and ftrews the fwecteft 
flowers along the paths of life. 

Solitude frequently converts the deep an- ? 
guiflx of diftrels into a foothing melancholy. 
Gentlencfs is a balm to the wounded heart./ Every 
malady therefore, both of the body and the 
mind, feels fcnfiblc efFedts from the confolatory 
expreflions, the kind affability, the intcrefting 
anxieties of a virtuous wife. When, alas ! the 
buffets of the world had broke down my mind ; 
rendered every thing around me difpkafing; 
deftroycd all the vigour and energy of my foul i 
extinguilhed even the hope of relief ^ and, con- 
cealing the ^beauties of nature from my eyes, 
rendered the whole univerfe a lifclcfs tomb ; the 
kind attentions of a wife conveyed a fccret 
charm, a filent and confolatory virtue to my 
mind. /Oh ! nothing can fp fwcetly foften all 
our fufferings as a convidion that woman is not 
indiffer^ to our fate.l 

The varieties of rural fcenery afford to the 
diftradted bofom the fame tranquillity which the 
attentions and converfation of an amiable wife 
procure to a fick and fufRring hufband, and 
change unutterable affliftion into foft forrow and 
plaintive grief. 

B b 3 Fee* 
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Persons even of the tcnderefl years, young 
females from fifteen to eighteen years of, age,' 
who poflcfs fine fenfibilities and lively imagi^ 
nations, frequently experience the tender melan-r 
choly which Solitude infpircs, when, in the re- 
tirement of rural life, they feel the firft defircs of 
Love; and wandering every where in fearch of 
a beloved objedt, figh for one alone, although 
unconfcious of any particular objeft of afFeftion. 
This fpccies of melancholy is not fymptomaticj 
for I have frequently feen it an original malady. 
Rousseau was attacked with it at Vevai upon 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva. ** My 
*' heart," fays he^ ^' niflied with ardour from my 
" bofom into a thoufand innocent felicities j 
** melting to tendernefs, I fighed an<J wept like 
*^ a child. How frequently, flopping to indulge 
f* my feelings, and feating myfelf on a piece of 
" broken rock, did I amufc myfelf with feeing 
f^ my tears drop into the ftrcam !" I cannot tranf- 
cribe thefe lines without fhedding tears on re- 
collecting, that in the feventeenth yenr cfj^y age 
I frequently feated myfelf with fimilar agitation 
under the, peaceful fliades of thofe delightful 
fhorcs. Love relieved my pains 5 Love, fo fwectly 
erijoyed among the- groves which adorn the banl;s 
of the Lake of Geneva* j Love, the only 

difeafe 

* There is no native, or indecci any perfon poficfling fen- 

fibility, of wliatcver country he m^jy be, whi has ever beheld 

• ' • vviih^^'' 
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difeafe which Solitude cannot cure ; i and which. 
indeed we wijlingly endure without wifliing for 
relief. / To fuffer with fo much foftnefs and tran- 
quillity^ to indulge in tender forrow without 
knowing why, and ftill to prefer retirement i to 
love the lonely margin of a limpid lakej to wan- 
der alone upon broken rocks, in deep caverns, 
in dreary forefts ; to feel no pleafures but in the 
fublime and beautiful of nature, in thofe beauties 
which the world defpife j ? to defire the company 
of only one other being to whom we may com- 
municate the fcnfations of the foul, who would 
participate in all bur pleafures, and forget every 
thing elfe in the univerfej this is a condition 
which every young man ought to wilh for, who 
wifhcs to ^ from the mercilcfs approaches of a 
cold contentlefs old age*. 

It is not, however, to every fpecies of affliftion 
that Solitude will afford relief. Oh my beloved 

without feeling the tendereft emotion th^^elightful borders of 
THE L^E OF Genkva; the enchanting fpeftacle which 
nature there exhibits j and the vaft and majeflic horizon whicK 
that mafs of wa^cr prefents to the view. ' Who has ever re* 
turned from this fcene without turning back his eyes on this 
interefting picture, and experiencing the fame afflidion with 
which the heart feparates from a beloved friend whom we have 
no expeftation ever to fee again f 

* This refledlion of Pbtrarch is very afffefting and very 
jufl. *' Illos annos ^gi tanta in riquU, timtifyfe iiulc$dmej ut ii/kit 
<* Jerffti tfff^fi^ Jblum mihi vitafueriti relifnum mne fupplicium,^* 

B b 4. HiKc«' 
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HiRCHFELD ! I can never reftrain my tears from 
flowing with incrcafed abundance, whenever I 
read, in thy immortal work upoq the pleafurcs 
of a country life, the following affefting pallagCj 
which always finks deeply into my heart : " The 
'* tears of affliftion dry up under the fympa- 
'^ thifirfg breath of Zephyrs : die heart expands, 
*' and only feels a tranquil forrow. The bloom 
*' of nature prefcnts itfelf to our eyes on every 
** fide ; and in the enjoyment of its fragrance 
*' we feel relief from woe. Every fed and for- 
^' rowfiil idea gradually difappears. The mind 
'* no longer rejefts confoktory meditadons y and a$ 
" the evening fun abforbs the damp vapours of 
^^ a rainy day, a happy tranquillity diffipates the 
^' troubles of the foul, and difpofes jus to enjoy 
*' the peaceful charms of rural life." 

There are, however, bofoms fa alive to mif- 
fortune, that the continual remembrance of thofe 
who were once dear to their hearts preys upon 
their vitals, and by flow degrees confunj^s their 
lives. The reading of a fingle line written by 
the hand they loved, freezes their blood : the 
very fight of the tomb which 'has fwallowed up 
the remains of all their foul held dear, ia^ntole- 
rable to their eyes. On fuch beings, alas ! the 
Heavens fmile in vain. The early violet and 
the twittering groves, proclaiming, with the ap- 
proach 
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proach of fpring, the regeneration of all nature, 
bring no charms. The garden's variegated 
hues irritate their feelings, and they behold 
thofc retreats to which they were kindly in- 
vited to footh the violence of their diftrefs, 
with horror, during the remainder of their lives. 
They rcfufc to follow the companionate hand 
extended to lead them from their houfc of for* 
row to the verdant plains of happinefs and peace. 
Such charaders generally poffcfs warm and 
ftrong paffions ; but the finenefs of their feel- 
ings becomes a real malady ; and they require 
to be treated with great attention and with con* 
ftant kindnefs. 

^ • 

Softer minds, under circumftanccs equally 
diftrcfsful, derive a very powerful charm. from 
Solitude. The misfortunes they feel partake of 
the tranquillity of their nature : they plant upon 
the fatal tomb die weeping willow and the ephe- 

,meral rofe, as ftftking emblems of their forrow 

- - # 
and misfortune; they ereft maujolea and com- 

pofe funeral dirges j their hearts are continually 

occupied by the idea of thofe whom their eyes 

deplore, and they exift, under the fenfations of 

the trueft and moft fmcere forrow, in a kind of 

middle ftate between Earth and Heaven. Such 

charafters, I am confcious, feel misfortunes to 

their full extent; but their forrows, provided 

they 
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they arc undifturbed, appear to mc of the hap- 
pieft kind. I do not pretend to fay their for- 
rows arc infincerc, or that their grief is lefs than 
that of thofe who give themfelves up to fits of 
violence^ and fink under the preffure of their 
misfortunes ; this would be a fpecies of flupidity^ 
an enormity of the confequences of which I am 
folly fenfible: but I call them happy mourners^ 
becaufe their conftitutions arc fo framed that 
their grief and forrow do not decreafe the force 
and energy of their minds. They find enjoyments 
in thofe things fi-om which minds of a different 
texture would feel averfion. They feel celeftial 
joys in the unceafing rccoUeftion of thofe perfons 
whofe lofs they deplore. 

Every adverfity of life is much more eafily 
overcome in Solitude than in the World, 
provided the ibul will nobly bend its flight to- 
wards a different object. When a man thinks 
that he has no refources but in despair or 
DEATH, he deceives himfelf ^ for defpair is no 
refource. Let him retire to his ftudy, and there 
ferioufly trace out the confequences of fome fet- 
tled truth, and his tears will no longer fall, the 
weight of his misfortunes will grow light, and 
the pangs of forrow fly from his breafl:* • 



I^? 
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In Solitude the moft trifling emotions of the 
heart, every appearance of domeftic felicity or 
rural pleafiire, drives away impatience and iU- 
humour. Ill-humour is an uneafy and infup- 
portable condition, which the' foul frequently 
fells into when foured by a number of thofe petty 
vexations which we daily experience in every 
ftep of our progrefs thfough life : but we need 
onfy to fhut the door in order to avoid this 
Tcourgc of happinefs. Impatience is a ftifled 
anger> which men filently manifeft by looks and 
geilures, and weak minds ordinarily reveal by a 
Ihower of complaints. A grumbler is never 
faith^r from his proper ijphere than when he is 
in company 5 Solitude is his only afylum. 

Vexations, however, of almoft every kind 
arc much fooner healed in the filence of retire- 
ment than in the noife of the world. When wc 
"have attained a cheerful difpofition, and do. not 
fufFer any thing to thwart, reftrain^ or four the 
temper of our minds j when wc have learned 
the art of vanquifhing ourfelves, no worldly 
vexations can then obftruft our happinef^ The" 
deepeft melancholy and moft fettled wearinefs of 
life have, by thefe meaais, been frequently ba- 
niflied from the breaft. The progrefs to this 
end is, in truth, much more rapid in women 
jhan in men. X^e mind of a lively female flies 

immc- 
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imn:cdiatcly to happincfs; while that of a me- 
lancholy man ftill creeps on with pain^ The 
Soft bofoms of the feir are eaiily elevated or de- 
prcffcd; but thefc cfFefts muft be produced by 
means lefs abftra^ed than Solitude ^ by fome-* 
thrng that will ftrike their fenfes> and by their 
afliftance penetrate to the heart. On the con- 
trary, the mental difeafes of men augment by 
fiow degrees, take deeper root^ lay ftronger 
hold of the breaft ; and to drive them away it 
is neceilary to apply tlie moft efficacious reme- 
dies with imfhakcn conftancy; for here feeble 
prelcriptions are of no avail. The only chance 
of fuccefs is by exerting every endeavour to 
place the body under the regimen of the miiid* 
Vigorous minds frequently banilli the moft inve- 
terate evils, or form a powerful fhield againft all 
the darts of fate, and by braving every danger 
drive away thofe feelings by which others axe 
irritated and deftroyed. They boldly turn theit 
eyes from what things are, to what they ought to 
be ; and with determined rcfolution fupport the 
bodies they are defigned to animate, while 
weaker minds furrender every thing committed to 
their care. 

The foul, however, always yields to thofe 
circumftances which are moft agreeable to its 
peculiar charadtcn The gaming- uble, luxu- 
rious 
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rious feafts, and brilliant aflemblles, are the. 
moft palatableu aliments, the moft plealing com- 
forts to the generality of men ; while the bofoms 
of thofe who figh for Solitude, from a confciouf- 
nefs of ail the advantages it affords, feel no., 
tranquillity or enjoyment but in peaceful 
fludes. 

These reflcdtions upon the advantages which 
the heart derives fironfi Solitude, bring me, at. 
Jaft, to this important queftion: Whether it is 
cafier to live virtuocsjly in Solitude or in 

THE WORLD* 

Iw fociety, the virtues are frequently praAifed 
from a mere fenfe of <kity. The Cleacy feci 
it their duty to ^ord inftruftion to the igno- 
rant and confolation to the aiBided , Thx 
Judges think it their duty to render jufticc to 
the injured or opprefled. The Physiciak pays 
his vifits to the fick, and cures them, ill or well: 
and all for the fake of humanity, fay thefe 
gentlemen. But all this is falfe; the clergy 
afford confolation, the lawyer renders jufticc^ 
the phyfician cures, not always from the decided 
inclination of the heart; but becaufe he miift, 
becaufe his duty requires it; becaufe the one 
mufl: do honour to his gown, the other is placed 
in the feat of juftice, and the third has pledged 

his 
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fas fkiU on fuch ^nd fuch pfognoftics. Tft^f 
words " your known humanity/* which always 
fliock my feelings, ancf^'kfib' introdudtory to the 
Contents of a thoufand letters I have received^ 
jtre nothing more than the flyle of cuftom, ^ 
common flattery arid falfehood; Humanity 
is a virtue> a noblenefs of foul of the higheft 
rank ; and how can any one know whether I do 
fUch and fuch thriigs frolti the love of virtue,' 
or becaufc I am bound^ by duty to perform 
them? -r ^"' <'' '• ^^''^ /^'i':^^ . „ 

Good works, therefore, are not always adls 
of VIRTUE. The heart of that man who never 
detaches himfelf from the affairs of the world, is 
frequently fliut againft every thing that is good. 
It is pofliWe to do good and not be virtuous ; 
for a man may be great in his aftions and little 
in his heart*. Virtue is a quality much more 
rare than is generally imagined. It is therefore 
neceflary to be frugal of the words humanity y vir^ 
iue^ patriotifmj and others of the fame import ;• 
they ought only to be mentioned upon great oc- 
cafions; for by too frequent ufe their meaning 
is weakened, and the qualities they defcribe 

* " Viri poteftatihuTfuhlimesy^ fays Lord Chancelfor Bacons 
*' ipfi tibi ignoti funt. Et dum negotiis dijirahunfur, tempore 
•• parent, quo f unit ati aut coportsaut animafuiS confidant. ^^ 

brought 
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brought into contempt. Who would not blufli 
to be called learned or humaney when he hears the 
knowledge of lb many igporant perfons boafted 
of, and '^ the well-knmtn Jbumanity'' of fo many 
villains praifcd ? 

The probability is, that men will do more 
good in the retreats of Solitude than in the world. 
In faft, a virtuous man, of whatever defcrip- 
tion he may be, is not virtuous in confequence 
of example, for virtuous examples are unhap- 
pily too rarely feen in the world, but becaufe in 
the filence of refleftion he feels that the pleafures 
of a good heart furpafs every other, and confti- 
tute the true happinefs of life. The greater part> 
therefore, of virtuous adlions are exercifed in 
filence and obfcurity. 

Virtuous actioj^s are more cafily and more 
freely performed in Solitude than in the world. 
In Solitude, no man blufhes at the fight of Vir- 
tue, but in the world fhe drags on an obfcure 
exiftence, and feems afraid to Ihew her face in 
public. The intercourfe of the world is the 
education of vice. Men poflefled of the beft in- 
clinations are furrounded by fo many fnares and 
dangers, that they all commit fome fault every 
day of their lives. One man who plays a firft- 
rate charafter upon the theatre of the world> is 

deficient 
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deficient in virtuous inclinations ; in ^iMtether of 
the fame clafs, his inclinations arc good while 
his aftions are vicious. ' In the chamber, before 
we engage in the complicated bufinefs of the 
day, we are, perhaps, kind, impartial, and 
candid, for then the current of our tempers has 
received no contradiftion ; but with the greatefl; 
attention, with the moft fcrupulous vigilance, it 
is impoffible tO' continue through the day com- 
pletely mailers of ourfelves, oppreflcd as t?e fife 
with cares and vexations, obliged to conform 
to a fcries of difgufting circumftances, to givc- 
audience to a multitude of men, and to endure 
a thoufand abfurd and unexpefted accidents which 
diftraft the mind. ' The folly, therefore, of 
myftic minds was in forgetting that dieir fouls ' 
were fubjefted to a body, and aiming, in con- 
fequence of that error, at the higheft point of 
fpeculative ^virtue. The nature of human beings 
cannot be altered merely by living in a her- 
mitage. The exercife of virtue is only eafy in 
thofe fituations where it is not expofed to danger, 
and then it lofes all its merit. God created 
many hermits too weak to fave themfclves when 
plunged into the abyfs, becaufe he rendered them 
ftrong enough not to fall into it. 

I SHALL here fubjoin an excellent oblerva- 

tion of a celebrated Scotch Philofopher — ^' It is 

5 " the 
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** the puuliar effect of virtue to jji^ke a man's 
*' chiefs happinefs arifeiirom himfelf and his own 
*^ conduft* A bad man is wholly the grcatupc 
** of the world. He hangs upon its favour > lives 
" by its fmilesi and is happy or mifcrable in 
*^ proportion to his fuccefs. But to a virtuous 
*' man, fuccefs in worldly matters is but a 
*' fecondary objeft. To difcharge his own part 
" with integrity and honour, . i^Jiis chief aim ; 
IpaJuiiring done properly what was incunlbent 
^^ on him to do> his mind is at reft; and he 
*^ leaves the event to Providence. HU 'vjtnefs is 
^^ in Heaven^ and his record is on bigb. Satisfied 
y with the approbation of Godj and the tefti- 
*' mony of a good confcience, he enjoys himfelfj 
" and defpifes the triumphs of guilt. In pro- 
•' portion as fuch manly principles rule your 
** heart, you will become independent of the 
•^ world, and will forbear complaining of its^dif- 
«« cq^agements.'* * 

To recommend this independence of the world 
is the firft aim and only end of the little philo- 
fophy which may be found in this Treatife upon 
Solitude. It is not my dodtrine to lead men 
into the defcrts, or to place their refidence, like 
that of owls, in the hollow trunks of trees 2 but 
I would willingly remove from their minds the~ 
cxceffive fear of men and of the world. I would, 
Co as 
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• 

as far as it is pra6licable, render them indepen^ 
• dent; I would break. their fetters^ . infpire them 
with a contempt of public focicty,.^and leave 
them to devote their ipinds to Solitude, in order 
that they may be able to fay, at leaft during the. 
courfe of two hours in a day, " IVe are free.'* 

Such a ftatc of independence cannot be dif- 
pleafmgeven to the greateft enemies of liberty; 
for it fimply carries the mind to a rational ufe of 
Solitude. It is by intelledtual colleftion ; by the 
TOind's ftrengthening itfelf in thefe pure anc^ 
noble fentiments ; that we are rendered more 
able and more anxious to fill our reipeftive Na- 
tions in life with propriety. 

The true apoftles of Solitude have faid, ^* It 
" is only by employing with propriety the hours 
" of a happy leifure, that we adopt firm and 
*' folid refolutions to govern our minds and 
*^ guide our aftions. It is there only that we 
." can quietly refledt upon the tranfaftions of 
^' life, upon the temptations to which we arc 
*' mod expofed, upon thofe weaker fides of 
•^ the heart which we ought to guard with 
*^ the mofl: unceafing care, and previoufly arm 
^' burfelves againft whatever is dangerous in our 
** commerce with mankind. Perhaps though 
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*^ virtue may appear, at firft fighf^ to centrist 
^^ the botinds of enjoyment, you- wilt find u{)pjn 
*^ refleaion,^ that' in tfutfe it enbi-ges them ; if 
** if* reftrains the' exccfs of fome • plealureS, it 
"** Favours and ' increafes others ^ it precludes yeU 
" from none but fuch as are either fantaftic 
, *' and imaginary, or pernicious and deftrudtive. 
'^^ The rich proprietary loves to amufe himfelf 
*Mn a contemplation of his wealth, the volup- 
*f tuary in his entertainments^ the man of the 
"world with his friends and his aflemblies; but 
*' the truly good man finds his pleafure in the 
*^ fcrupulous difcharge of the aliguft: duties of 
" life. He fees a new fun fliining before hkn% 
" thinks himfelf furrounded by a more pure 
*^and lively fplendour; every objeft is embel- 
^^ liftied, and he gaily purfucs his career: He 
^^ who penetrates int^ the fecret caufes of things, 
." who reads in the refpcdtable obfciirity of a 
*' wife Solitude, will return us public thinks. 
** We- immediately acquit ourfelves more per- 
" feftly in bufinefs, we refill with grcateif eafe-the 
^* temptations of vice, and we owe all thefe ad- 
f^ vantages to the pious recolleftion which Soli- 
^* tude infpires, to our reparation from mankind, 
." and to our independence 'of the world/* 

LiBiERTV, leifure, ?i quiet coftfclence, and a 

retirement from the world, are- therefore the 

C c 2 fureft 
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iureft andmoft mfalUbk means to arrive at virr 
cue. Under fuch circumftaoccs^ it is not ne- 
ceflary to reftrain tht paffions^ merely to prevent 
them from diilurbing the public order^ or td 
abate the fervour of imagination ^ for in our 
review of things we willingly leave them as they 
arcj becaufe we have learned to laugh at their 
•bliirdity, Domeftic life is no longer^ as in the 
gay world/ a fcene of languor and difguft ; the 
fic^ldofbatde to every bafe and brutal palli<^i. 
the dwelling of envy, -vexation, and ill-humoiri. 
PaAct and Happiness inhabit thofe boibms 
that renounce the poifonous ^rings of pleafure $ 
and the mind is thereby rendered capable of 
comnumicaung its pureft joys to all around. 
He who ihuns the contaminated circles of the 
vicious; who flies from the infoknt looks of 
proud llupidity, and the arrogance of fucccfsful 
villainy j who beholds the void which all the ^dlc 
entertainments and vain pretenfions of public 
life leave within the breaft, is never difcontcnted 
or difturbed at home. 

The pleafurcs of the world lofe their charms 
on every facrifice made in Solitude at the altar 
of Virtue* " 1 love rather to Ihed tears myfel^ 
" than to make others flied them," faid a Ger- 
man lady to me one day. She did not feem 
confcious that it is aUnoft impoffiblc cither to 

fay 
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&f or do any-tMng more generous. Virtue Kfcc 
this affords more real content to the heart than all 
the enjoyments of the worMf s^ aU the amufe* 
ments which are hourly foxig^t to d^ftroy time> 
and to fleal the bofom from itfelf. . The mind i$ 
always happy in finding itfelf capable of exercifing 
faculties which it was not before confcious it 
pofTefTed. SoHtude opens the foul to tvtry nobU 
pleafures fills it with intell^ence, fcrenity, calm- 
nc6 and content, when wc expcfted nothing bur 
tears of forrow; it, inlhort, repairs every misfor- 
tune by a thoufand new and unalterable delights^ 

There is not a villain m exiftcncc whofe( 
mind does not filently acknowledge that VjRTtrs 
is die corner-ftone of ^ aQ felicity in the wodd, as 
well as in SoUtudc. Vice however, is coa-» 
tinually Spreading her lilken nets to enlhm 
multitudes of every rank and every itation. To 
watch all the feduAive inclinations of the heart» 
not only when they are prcfent, but while they yet 
lie dormant in the breaft, to vaoquilh evisry de^^ 
lire by employing the mind in the purfuit of 
noble pleafures, has ever been confidered tht 
greatefi: conqueft which die ioui is capable of 
gaining over the work! and itCelf ; aShd inwar4 
peac^has ever been dm price of diis. vidlory. 

HAFinr is tke^lKMi^ who canisswidk Um into 

Solitude this inward peace of mind^ and there 
C c 3 prefervcs 
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prefcrves it unaltered. Of what fervice would it 
be to leave the town, and feek the calmnefs and 
tranquillity of retirement, if mifanthropy ftiU 
lurks within the heart,, and we there continue our 
lacrifices to this fatal paffion ? Divinie content, 
a calm and open countenance, will, under fuch 
circumftanccs, be as feldom found in the flowcr- 
cnamelled meadows, a$ in the dcepeft night' of 
Solitude, or in the filent fhades of obfcure cells. 
To purify and proted: the heart, is the firft and lafl: 
duty which we have to perform, in, Solitude : this 
tafk once accomplifhed, our happihefs is fccurc ; 
for we have then learned the value of the tran- 
quillity, the leifure, arid the liberty we* enjsoy. 
Hatred to mankind oiight not to be the caufe 
of our leaving the world ; : we may fhun their 
fociety, and ftill maintain our wifhes for their 
felicity* 

. An effcntial portion of the happinefs which we 
tafte in Solitude arifes from our ability to appre- 
ciate, things according t6 their true value, inde- 
pendently of the public opinion. When Rome, 
after the conqueft of the Pirates, removed 
LucuLLus from the head, of the army, in order to 
give the command of ittoPoMPEy, and rcfigiied 
by this aft the government of the empire tflcth? 
difcretion of a fingle man, that artful citizen 
beat his brcaft, as a fign of grief/ at being inveftcd 
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with the honour, and exclaimed. " Alas ! is 
" there no end to my conflifts. How much bet- 
*' ter would k have been ta have remained one of 
" the undiftinguifhed Many, than to be perpetu- 
** ally engaged in war, and have my body con - 
** tinuaUy locked in armour ! Shall I never be 
" able to fly from envy to a rural retreat, to do- 
*^ meftic happinefs,' to conjugal endearments !'* 
i'— PoMPEY fpoke his true fentiments in the:lan« 
guage of diflimulation ; for he had not yet leamed- 
really to efteem that, which all men pofiefled 
of native ambition, and the luft of power delpife j 
nor did ye yet contemn that which at this period 
of the republic every Roman, who was eager to 
command, efteemed more than all other things : 
unlike Manius Curius, thegreateft Roman of 
his age, who, after having vanquifhed icveral 
warlike nations, driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, and 
enjoyed three times the honours of a triumph*, 
retired to his cottage in the country, and with 
his' own vidorious hands cultivated his little 

* Manius Curius Dentatus triumphed twice in hit 
Jirft Confulate in the. 463d year of Rome; firft over the 
Samnitist and afterwards over the Sahines ; and eight years 
afterwards, in his third Confulate, he triumphed over 
Pyrrhus. After this he led up the lefs triumph, called 
Ovaim, for his. viiftory over the LMcMans^'^T%hHiLATO%. 

. C c 4 ._ Garm^ 
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Arm, where the AtnbaiTadors of the Sammies 
eame to offer him a large prcient of gold> and 
found him ieated in^^the^ chimney corner dr^flkig' 
tumipi*^ 

No king or prince was ever fo happy is war 
Manx US Curius in the humble employment of 
drtfl&ng his turnips. Princes know too well, that 
under many circumftances. they are deprived ti& 
friends j and this is the reafon why they aflc the 
advice of many^ but confide in none. The honeft 
fubjcffcs of a nation, every man of reflection and 
good fenfe, pities the conditions of virtuous fo- 
vereigns ; 'for even the bcft of fovereigns are not 
altogether exempt from fears, jealoufies, and 
torments. Their felicity never equals that of a la- 
borious and contented hufbandman; their plea- 
fures are not fo permanent ; they never expe- 
rience the feme tranquillity and content. The 
provifions of a peafant are coarfe, but to his ap- 
petite they are delicious: his bed is hard, but 
he goes to it fatigued by the honeft labours of 
the day, and fleeps founder on his mat of ftraw^ 
than monarchs on their beds of down. 

* Dkktatvs abfolutely refufed the preffnt» and gayeth* 
AmbaiTadors thi^ anfw^r ; <* A man wko can be fatisSed witli^ 
" fuch a fupper has no need of gold j and I think it more 
*' glorious to conquer the owners of it, than to poffefs it my 
^ fclf."— Translator, 
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The plcafures of Solitude may be cn]o3rfcd by 
every defcription of men, without exception o£ 
rank or fortune. The frelhnefs of the breeze^ the 
magnificence of the forefts, the rich tints of the 
meadows, the incxhajaftible variety which fum^ 
mer fpreads over the face of all nature, enchant 
not only philofophers^ kings, ar>d heroes^ but 
the beautiful picture raviihes the mind of the 
moil ignorant fpefbator with exquifite delight. 
An Englifli author has very juftly obferved, " It 
*^ is not neceflkry that he who looks with pleafturc 
*' on the colours of a flower fhould ftudy the 
*^ principles of vegetation, or that the Ptokmaick 
** and Copcrnican fyftems Ihould be compared, be- 
**fore the light of the fun can gladden, or. its 
*' warmth invigorate. Noyelty is itfelf a fourcc of 
*^ gratification i and Milton juftly pbferves, that 
*' to him who has been long pent up in cities, no 
^^ rural objedt can be prefented, which will not 
<' delight or refi-eih fome of his fenfes." 

Exass themfelves have frcquendy fdt the 
advantages and enjoyments of Solitude. To fupT 
ply the place of the world from wjiicli they arc 
banifhed, they create in retirement a new world 
for themfelves f forget thofe^^. factitious pleafurcs 
cxclufively . attached to the- condition of thk 
OREAT ; habituate themfelves to others of a no- 
bler kind, more worthy the attention of a rational 
5 • bcingi 
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being*; and to pafs their days in tranquillity 
find out a thoufand little felicities, which are 
only to be met with at a diftance from all fociety, 
fer removed from all confolation, far from their 
country, their family, and their friends. 

But to procure happincfs. Exiles, like other 
men, muft fix their minds upon fome one ob*. 
jeft} they muft adopt fome particular purfutt^ 
capable of creating fiitwe hopes, or of affording 
immediate pleafure. Exiles, alas ! aipire to the 
attainment of happinefs, and would ftill live for 
the fake of virtue. 

Maurice Prince of Isenbourg diftingmfbed 
himfclf by his courage, during a fervicc of 
twenty years under Ferdinand Duke of 
Brunswick, and Marfhal Broglio, in the wars 
between the Russians and the Turks. Health 
and repoft were faerificed to the gratification of 
his ambition and love of glory. During his fer- 
vice in the RufTian army, he fell under the dif- 
pleafure of the Emprefs, and was fent into exile^ 
The nature of exile in Ruflia is well known i but 

* Cicero fays, *' Mii/tafraciareDiosY$ivs Phalereus 
" in iUo exilioferiffity non in ujkm aliquem fnum, fuo irat tba^ 
" tui ; Jed anim culius ilk, erat ei quafi quidam bumamUUit 
'^ cibus:\ 

: ' * he 
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he contrived to render eveft a Ruffian banifh- 
mcnt agreeable. At firft, hk mind and hii 
body were oppreffed by the forrows and difquie^ 
tudes of his fituation ; and he became a mere 
Jhadow. The little work written by Lord 
BoLiNGBROKE upon £xiLE fell accidentally in- 
to his hands. He read it feveral times 3 and 
^^ in proportion to the number of times I read,'* 
faid THE Prince, in the Preface of the elegant 
and nervous tranflation which he. made of this 
work, *^ I felt all my forrows and difquietudes 
'' vanifli." 

This treatrfe of Lord Bolingbroke upca 
the fubjeft of exile is a maftcr-piece of ftoic 
philofophy and fine writing. He there boldly 
examines all the adverfities of life. |" Let us," 
fays he, *^ fet all our paft and our prefent alHic- 
*' tions at, once before our eyes. J-et us refolvc 
*^ to overcome them, inftead of flying from them, 
" or wearing out the fenfe of them by long and 
*^ ignominious patience. Inftead of. palliating 
^^ remedies; let us- ufe the incilion-knife and the 
<^ cayftic, fearch the wound to the bottom, and 
♦^ work an immediate and radical curc.''\ 

The mind, without doubt, ftrengthens its 
powjprs under, tbc circumftances of perpetual ba- 
pilhmcnt in the fame manner ^ in uniaterrupted 

Solitude; 
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Solitude ; and htbit (upplies the neceflaiy power 
to Ibppore its mbfortuiie. To exiles who are in* 
dined to jndulge all the pleafmg emotions of the 
heartj Solitude^ indeed^ becomes an eafy fitua- 
tion ; for they there experience pleafures which 
were before unknown ; and from that moment 
forget thofc which dicy tafted in the happier 
fituations of life. When Brutus faw Marcxllus 
in exile at Mytelene, be found him furrounded 
by the higheft felicity of which human nature 
is fufceptible^ and devoted^ as before his banifh* 
ment, to the ftudy of every ufeful fcicncc. The 
fight made fo deep an impreffion on his mind^ 
that when he was again returning into the woild^ 
he felt that it was Brutus who was going int«> 
exile, and not Marcellus whom he left 
behind. 

QuiNTus Metellus Numidicus had fuffered 
the fame fate feme years before. While the 
people were laying, under the condudt of Marius> 
tlic foundations of that tyranny which C-*:sak. 
afterwards erefted, Metellus fingly, in the 
midft of an alarmed fcnate, and furrounded by 
an enraged populace, refufed to t^e the oath 
impofed by the pernicious laws of the Tribune 
Saturninus. His conftancy became his erime^ 
and exile his puniflimentj he was dragged from 
his feat like: the vilcft of criminals by the licen- 
tious 
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tioQS r^bbtey and expofed to the ituUgnity of a 
public impeachment. The moft virtuous of the 
citizens ftill offered to (hare his fortunes^ and 
proted his integrity by force ; but he. generoufly 
declined to increafe the confufioa of the Com- 
monwealth by aflerting his innocence; for he 
thought it ^ duty which he owed to the laws not 
CO fulFer any fedition to take place: he judged 
in the frenzy of the Roman Commonwealth as 
Plato had before judged in the dotage of the 
Athenian : ^^ If the times Ihould mend," faid he, 
*' I fliall recover my ftation ; if not, it is a hap- 
*^ pinefs to be abfent from Rome." He went 
therefore voluntarily into exile, and wherever 
he pafifed he carried the fure fymptom of a fickly 
ftace, and the certain prognoftic of an expiring 
Republic*. 

RVTILIUS 

« This event took, place during the fixth Confulatc of 
MariuslJ. C, 653. Saturninus, to fatisfy his hungry follpwers, 
had prc^fed that thofe lands on the^ Po, which had been deib- 
latedby the irrupdons of the Barbarians, ihould befeized; and 
diftriboted by the diredion of Marius > but when he liad aflem- 
bled the people to confirm this projed> ^haus StrviUus Capi4^ 
with a band of faithful attendants, broke (he rails, over-fet the 
urns, and diiperfedthe multitude* This refiilance however 
only ferved to impel Santntinvs to mOre decifive meafures ; and 
among a variety of new regulations it was declared treafon for 
any one to interrupt a Tribune inputting ajjueftion to the peo^ 
jjle i that the a£U of the Tribei Ihc^uld be coi^^dered^as Uwj f 

and 
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RuTiLius alio feeling equal contempt forth6 
Icnttments and manners of the age, withdrcvr 
from the corrupted city. He had defended AfiA 
againfl: the extortions of the Publicans, according 
to the ftridt juftice of which he made profcflibns, 
and to theparticukr duty of his office. This 
generofity irritated the Equcftrian Order, and 
motives equally bafe exafperated Marius's party 
againfl: him. The moft: virtuous and innocent 
citizen of the republic was accufed of corruption, 
andprolecuted by the vile and infamous Apicius. 
The authors of this falfe ac'ciifation fat as judges 5 

and that every Senator on pain of expulfion (ho\i\dJkvear to 
confirm ihefc afts witMn five days after they had teen fanftioned 
by the approbation of the people. Marias, however, art-^ 
fully propofed to rcjed /^^ ca/h demanded j the majority of the 
Senators applauded his fentiments ; and Metellus declared his re- 
folution never to fubmit to the degrading engagement. But 
Marius was no fooner afTured of the firmnefs of this noble 
Roman, againfl whom he entertained an implacable hatred, 
than he changed the language he had fo lately held ; arid when 
the moment of trial arrived, he demanded and received the 
oath, amidft the acclamations of Saturninusvi.i\d. his adherents. 
The aftonifhed and trembling Senate followed his example. 
Metellus, bold in confcious virtue, alone refufed to re- 
tra£l from his former declaration, and while he rejefted the 
importunities of his friends, who reprefented the danger to 
which he was expofed, ''To aft ill in any drcumflance," faid 
he, « is the efFedl of a corrupt heart; to .aft well, when there 
*< is nothing to fear is the merit of a common man ; but to aft 
" well when a man expofes himfelf to the greatefl hazards is 
" peculiar to the truly virtuous."— Translator. 

and 
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and RuTiLius was of cotirfe' condemned ; for 
he Icareccly condefcended to defend the caufe. 
Retiring into the Eaft, the Roman virtue, which 
Rome was too degenerate to bear, was received 
with every mark of afFeilion and refpeft. Before 
the term of his baniftiment expired, he (hewed 
ftill greater contempt to Rome : for when Sylla 
would have recalled him, he not only refofcd to 
return, but removed the place of his refidencc 
CO a greater diftance. 

To all thefe infta^ices f of happy and contented 
exiles, Cicero is a memorable exception. 

t Thcfc inftances arc alfo adduced in that truly great and 

philofophic work '' Refleftions upon Exile." By Lord 

BoLiNGB~koK£. *' I propofc by thefe examples,'* fays his 

Lordjfhip," to ihewthat as a change of place, fimply conlidered,- 

** can render no man unhappy, fo the other evils which are 

** objefled to exile either cannot happen to wife and virtuous 

** men, or if they do happen to them, cannot render them 

'^ miferable. Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are cold, and 

♦' all who feel them feel alike : but the good or the bad 

** events which fortune brings upon us, are felt according 

•' to the qualities that ouf not they poflefs. They are in 

•' themfelves indifferent and common accidents, and they ac'- 

** quire ftrength by nothing but our vice or our weaknefs. 

" Fortune can difpeiiife neither felicity nor infelicity, unlefs wc 

*' co-operate with her. Few men who are unhappy under the 

<< lofs of an edate, would be happy in the pofTefiion of it;^ and 

" thofe who deferve to enjoy the advantages which exile takes 

*« away, will not be unhappy when they are deprived of them.'* 

—Translator. 

He 
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He pofTcflcd all the rcfources all the fcntimentt 
neccflary to draw the grcat^ft advantages from 
Solitude ; but he had not fufficicnt ftrcngth of 
mind to fupport himfelf under the adverfity of 
baniihment. This great man, who had been the 
laviour of his country, who had feared, in the fup- 
port of that caufe, neither the menaces of a dan- 
gerous fa&ion, nor thepoignards of aflaffins, when 
he came to fuffer for the fame caufe funk under 
the weight. He had before lamented the weak- 
nefs of his conftitution, but after exile he bc^ 
came quite deje<9;ed, and when that once hap- 
pens, all power of mind is gone ; the foul imme- 
diately lofes all its energies, and becomes equally 
incapable of fuggefting vigorous meafures, or of 
performing heroic aftions. Cicero difhonpured 
tliat banifhment which indulgent Providence 
meant to be the means of rendering his glory 
complete. Uncertain where he fhould go, or 
what he fhould do, fearful as a woman, and fro- 
wardas a child, he lamented the lofs of his rank, 
of his riches, and of his fplendid popularity. His 
eloquence fervcd only to paint his ignominy in 
ftrongcr colours. He wept over the ruins of his 
fine houfe which Clodius had dcmolifhed: and 
his feparation from Terentia, whom he repu- 
diated not long afterwards, was perhaps an af- 
fliftion to him at this time. Every-thing be- 
comes intolerable to the man who is once fub- 

dued 
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diied by griefi He regrets what h^ took no 
jileafure in enjoying, and oVet- loided already, he 
fhrinks* at the weight of a feather. Cicero's 
behaviour, in fhort, was fuch that his friends as 
well as his enemies believed him to have loft his 
fcnfes. CiESAR beheld with fecret fatisfaAion 
the mart who had refuled to be his lieutenant 
weeping under the fcourge of Clodius. Pompev 
hoped to find fome excufe for his own ingrati- 
tude in the contempt which the friend whom he 
had abandoned expofed himfelf to. Nay Atticus 
judged him too meanly attached to his former 
fortune, and reproached him for it» Atticus, 
Ivhofe gt-eat talents were ufury and trimming, who 
placed his principal merit in being rich, and who 
Would have been noted with infamy at Athens 
for keeping Well with all fides and venturing on 
hone J even Atticus blulhed for Tully, and 
the moft plaufible man alive aflumed the ftyle of 
Cato. ' Solitude loft all its influence over Cicero, 
becaufe weak and melancholy fentiments con- 
tinually deprefled his mind, and turned the 
worft lide of every objeft to his view. He died 
however, like a hero, and not like a dejeftcd 
coward. '^ Approach, old Soldier," cried he 
«IKB*;'his litter, to Pompilius LoenaSj^ his cli- 
<iit:^jftid his murderer, " and, if you have the. 
eoiiiSlle, take my life/' 

'■ D d A MAN 
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A MAN under the advcrfity of baiufhment can- 
not hope to fee his days glide quietly aiv4y in 
rural delights and philofophic rcpofc, except hc.^ 
has honourably difchargcd thofe duties which he 
owed to the world, and given that bright exam* 
pie to future ages, which every charafter ex- 
hibits who is as great after his &U as he was at 
the moft brilliant period of his proiperity. 

Solitude affords an unalterable felicity undef 
the prcffures of old age, and in the decline of life- 
The life of man is a voyage of ftiort duration^ and 
his old age a fleeting day. The mind is enabled by 
Solitude to forget the tempefts of which it was fo 
long the fport: Old age therefore, if we confi- 
der it as the time of repofe, as an interval be- 
tween the affairs of this world and the h^lkfer 
concerns of death, an harbour from whence we 
quietly view the rocks on which we were in dan* 
ger of being wrecked, is, perhaps, the moil 
agreeable period of our lives. 

The human mind, anxious to increafe its ftorcs 
of knowledge, reforts in general to outward and 
diftant objefts, inftead of applying to its owa 
internal powers, and to thofe objefts that are4ili^ 
immediately within its reach. We wander tb fo- 
reign fliores in fearch of that which migHt ■ per- 
haps be better fo«nd at home. True and ufeful 

WISDOM, 
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'WISDOM, fuch as will give difcrction to youth, 
and the advantages of experience to age, can only 
be learned in Solitude, and taught by felf-ex- 
amination. Solitude will reprefs the levity of youth. 
Tender manhood chearful and ferene, and banifh 
the deprefiion which too frequently accompanies 
old age. 

I 

i Youth enters gaily on the fea of life; and 

fondly dreams each wind and ftar his friend until 
the ftorm of forrow Ihal^es his fhattered bark;, 
and experience teaches him to guard againft the 
rock by which he was furprifed. Acquainted 
with the fhoals and dangers by which he is fur- 
rounded in the world, caution infures fuccefss 
he no longer complains of the tempeft which ob- 
jfcPH6ted his voyage, but looks with happy omens 
towards the haven of tranquillity and repofe; 
and relies for happinefs upon that knowledge 
which at an early period of his life he has gained 
of himfclf. I 

A CELEBILATSD German has fagely obferved, 
that there zrt political sl& well as religious Cbartreux i 
and that both the one and the oilier Order are 
fecqucntly the beft and moft pious of men, " In 
** the deepeft recefles of the foreft," fays this 
writer, " dwells the peaceful fege, the tranquil 
!* pbibrver, the friend of truth, ^he lover of his 
D d 2 ^J country* 
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/^ country. His wifdom excites the admiration 

*' of mankind 5 they derive luftre from the beams 

^' of his knowledge, adore his love of truths 

y and feel his afFedion to his fellow creatures* 

*^ They are anxious to gain his confidence and 

'^ his friendfhipi and are as much aftpnifbed 

*' at the wililom which proceeds from his lips* 

*' and thr reftitude which accompanies all 

■** his anions, as they are at the obfcurity 

/^ of his name, and the mode of his exif- 

*' tcnce. They endeavour to draw him from 

*' his Solitude, and place him on the throne; 

** but they immediately perceive infcribed upon 

/' his forehead, beaming with facred fire, 0£ 

. *' frofanum valgus et arceo i and inftcad of being 

/' his /educerSf they become his Proselytes.'* 

But, alas ! this political Chartreux is no more. I 
fawhim formerly inWETERAViA. His animated 
figure, annouhcing the higheft degree of wifdom 
and tranquillity filled my bofom with refpeft and 
filial love. There did not, perhaps, at that time 
cxift a charadter more profound in any Court ; 
he was intimately acquainted with all, and cor- 
refponded peijfpnally with fome of the moft cele- 
brated Sovereigns of Europe. I never found, j? 
man who penetrated with fo much fkill and. cer- 
tainty into the thoughts and adtions of others 5 
who had formed fuch true opinious of the world 

in 
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In general, and of the moft important charafters 
on its theatre : never was a mind more free, more 
open, more energetic, or more mild -, an eye 
more lively and penetrating: I never in fhort 
knew a man in whofe company I could have live4 
with higher pleafure, or died with greater com- 
fort. The place of his retirement was modcft 
and fimplci his grounds without art; and his 
table frugal. The charm which I felt in the 
rural retreat of Weteravia, the refidence of 
the venerable Baron pe S^hautenbach^ is 
inexpreffibl^. 

Did youth ever poflefs more energy and fire, 
were the hours of Solitude ever better employed, 
than by Rousseau during the latter years of his 
life ? It was in his old age that he wrot^ the greater 
and the beft parts of his works. The poor phi- 
lofopher, when he felt himfelf verging to the pe- 
riod of his exiftence, endeavoured to find tran-^ 
quillity of heart among the fliades of Solitude; 
but hii endeavours were in vain. Rousseau had 
experienced too frequently the fury of thofe who 
are enemies to truth j his fcejings had been too 
frequently expolpd to the fcvereft Ikhd moft unre- 
ioutted perfecutions. Before he difcovcred the 
danger of his fituation, he had fufFercd, ^ as well 
from his weak conftitution as from the little care 
he h^d t^ken of his health, a long and painflii 
© d 3 iicknca.' 
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ficknefs. In the laft years of his life the tfPcAU 
of iifclancholy ind chagrin were more apparent 
than ever. He frequently fainted^ and talked 
Wildly when he was ill. ^' All that Rousseau 
*' ifrrote during his old age," fayis one of out 
refined critics, " was nonfenfe."-— '* Yes,** re- 
plied his fair friend with greater truth, " but ha 
•* wrote honfenfe fo agreeably, that we fometimcs 
»^ like to talk nonfenfc with him/* 

Old-aoe appears to be tiic propereft feafon o£ 
meditation. The ardent fire of youth is ftifledi 
the meridian heat of life's Ihort day is paiHcdj 
and fucceeded by the loft tranquillity and tc- 
frefhing quietude of evening. It is therefore 
iifeful to devote fome time to meditation before 
we leave the world, whenever we can procure an 
interval of repofe. The thought alone of the ar- 
rival of this happy period recreates the mind : it 
is the firft fine day of fpring after a long and 
dreary winter. 

* 
Petrarch fcarcely perceived the approaches 
of old-^e. By conftant aftivity he rendered his 
retirement always happy, and every year pafled, 
in pleafiire and tranquillity, unperceived away. 
From a little verdant harbour in the neighbour- 
liood of a Carthufian monaftery, he wrote to his 
fiiend Ssttiwo with a navieti unknown to ino^ 

dcrn 
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dem manners: ^* Like a wearied traveller, I 
** increafe my pace in proportion as I draw nearer 
^* the end of my journey. I read and write night 
'* and day ; they alternately relieve each other* 
*^ Thefe are my only occupations, and the fourcc 
of all my pleafures. I lie awake a great part of 
^^•the night. I labour; I divert my mind ; and- 
^ make every effort in my power: the more 
'^ difficulties I encounter, the more my ardoiAr 
'^ increafes : novelty incites 5 obftacles fharpen 
** me : the labour is certain ; but the fuccefs pre- 
*' carious. My eyes are dimmed by watchings j 
^* my hand tired of holding the pen. My wifh 
'' is, that pbfterity may know me. If I do not 
" fucceed in this wifh, the age in which I live, 
^' or at leafl the friends who have known me, 
** will do me juftice, and that is fufficient. My 
*^ health is fo good, my conftitution fo robuft, 
*^ my temperament fo warm, that neither the 
^^ maturity of age, the mofl ferious occupations, 
" the habit ofcontinency, nor the power of time, 
^^ can vanquifh the rel^Uious enemy which I am 
*^ obliged inceflantly to atuck. I rely upoa 
^^ Providence, without which, as it has fre- 
*' quendy happened before, I ihoi^d certainly 
*^ become its viftim. At the end of winter 1 frc* 
'^ quendy take up arms againft the flefli ; and am 
" even at this moment fighting for my liberty 
^' againft its moft dangerous enemy/' 

D d 4 J» 
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Ik old age, the moft obfcure retirement in thtf . 
' country adds ftill greater glory to thofe ardenc 
and energetic minds who fly from the world to 
terminate their career in Solitude. Though far 
removed from the theatre of their fame, they 
Ihine with higher luftre than in the days of their 
youth. " It is in Solitude, in exile, on the bed 
« of death," fays Popj, " that the nobleft 
*^ charad^ers of antiquity (hone with the greateft 
*^ fplendours it was then that^ they performed 
«* the greateft fervicesj for they then, commu- 
*^ nicated their knowledge tq inankind," 

Rousseau may be included in this obfervation, 
^f It is certainly doing fome fervice," fays he, 
*^ to give men an example of the life which 
" they ought to lead. It is certainly ufeful, when 
" all power of mind or ftrength of body is dc- 
*^ cayed, boldly to make men liften to the 
^f voice of truth. It is of fome fervice to in- 
*f form men of the abfurdity of thofe opinions 
*^ which render them miferable. I Ihould be 
*^ much more ufclefs to my countrymen living 
*' amongft them, than I can be in the occafion of ' 
*' my retreat. Of what importance is it where | 
" live, if I aft as I ought to aft ?" 

But a young lady of Germany did not under- 

fland things in this way. She maintained tha^ 

; * . RoussEAy 
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/ // Rousseau was a dangerous feducer of the youth-^ 

ful mind ; and that he had aded extremely wrong 

in difcoverkig in YM-Confeffions alHiis faults, his vi-* 

cious inclinations, and the worft fide of his heart, 

*^ Such a work written by a man of virtue, faid flic, 

^^ would b^ immediately decried i but Rousseau, 

. f * by wl^pfe writings the wicked are fo captivated, 

/ *' in his ftory of the Ruban vole evinces a heart of 

*' the blackefl: dye ! There are a thoufandpaf- 

** fages in that book from which* we may clearly 

^' fee that his pen Was guided by vanity alone, and 

^^ others where we feel that he utters fentiments 

** againft his own convicftipn. There is nothing, 

; ^' in fliort, throughout the work which bears the 

: ^' mark of truth : all that we learn from it is, that 

: 5^ Madame de Warens was the original from 

' ^^ which Rousseau copied his Julia. . The Con- 

^^ fejjions of Rousseau, generally fpeaking, con- 

*^ tain a great many fine words with very few good 

^^ thoughts. If, inftead of rejefting every oppor- 

^^ tunity of advancing himfejf in life, Rousseau 

^^^ Jiad engaged in any kind of trade, he would have 

; ^^ been more. ufeful to the world than he has been 

*^ jjy die publication of his dangerous writings." 

This incomparable crlticifm upon Rousseau 
jnerits prefervation, becaufe I believe it is the 
<jnly one of its kind. The ConfeJJions of Rousse a u 
^rc ccftainljr not proper for the eye of youth 5 buf 
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to mc they are works as replete wiA philofophf » 
and as worthy of attention, as any the prcfcnt 
age has produced. Their inimitable ftyle and 
enchanting tints are their Icalt merit. The re- 
ihoteft pofterity will read the Gmfeffions of Rous* 
SEAXT, without afking how old the author was 
when he gave to the age in which he. lived dii$ 
laft inftance of the fincerity of his heart. 

TkE days of a virtuotis old man, who has at- 
tained to the perfeftion of his pleafiires, flow on 
with uninterrupted gaiety; he then receives the 
reward for the good aftions he has performed, 
and carries with him the benedidlions of all 
around him. The eye is never afraid ^o review 
the tranfaftions of an honourable and virtuous 
life. The energetic mind never Ihudders at 
the fight of the tomb. 'The Emprefs Maria- 
Theresa has caufed her own maufolemn to be 
erefted j and frequendy Hops to view a monument> 
the dreadful thoughts of which fo few can bear : 
Ihe points it out to the obfervation of her chil* 
drttiy and fays, " Is it poflible for us to be arro- 
*' gant, when we here behold whati in the 
" courfe of a few years, will become the depo- 
** fitary of Emperors ?'*\ - 

There are few men who think withfb much 
fablimity, Every-one, however, may retire from 

the 
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the world ; j^prcciate the paft by its juft value ; 
and during the remainder of his days cultivate 
and extend the knowledge he has acquired. The 
TOMB will then lofe its menacing afpeft ; and man 
will look upon death like the calm clofing of a 
fine day. 

The pure enjoyments of the heart frequently 
engender religious ideas, which reciprocally 
augment the pleafures of Solitude. A fimple, 
innocent, and tranquil life qualifies the heart to 
raife itfclf towards God. The contemplation of 
nature difpofes the mind to religious devotion, 
and the higheft cffcft of religion is tranquil*- 
lity. 

When the heart is penetrated with true fend^ 
ments of religion, thfc world lofes all its charms, 
and the tofom feels with lefs anguilh the miferies 
and torments attached to humanity. You live 
continually in verdant meadows, and fee your- 
ielf furrounded by the frelh Iprings, upon the 
borders of which the Shepherd of Israel fed 
his flocks. The tumultuous hurry of the world 
appears like thunder rolling at a diftance 5 like 
the murmuring noife of diftant waters, the courfe 
of which you perceive, and whofe waves break 
againft the rock upon which you are fafely 
fcatcd. When Addison perceived that he was 

given 

5 
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given over by his phyficians, and felt bis cncf 
approaching, he fent for a young man of a diC^ 
pofition naturally good, and who was fcniiblc of 
the lofs with which he was threatened. He 
arrived; but Addison, who was extremely 
feeble, and whofe life at this moment hung qui- 
vering on his lips, obferved a profound filencc. 
After a long paufc the youth at length addrefled 
him, " Sir, you defired to fee me i fignify your 
" commands, and I will execute them with re- 
'* ligious punftually." Addison took him 
by the hand, and replied ift his dying voice^ 
*' obfcrve with what tranquillity a Chriftiaa 
^' can dieV / 

Such is the confolation and tranquillity which 
religion affords ; fuch is the peace of mind which 
a life of fimplicicy and innocence procures; ^ 
condition rarely experienced in the world. Even 
when it is not altogether in our own power to , 

* The perfon here alluded to was hqrd Warwick, ^ 
young man of very irregular life, and perhaps of loofe opi- 
nions. Ad D I SON, for whom he did not want refped, had very 
diligently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his arguments and 
cj^poflulations had no efFedl : when he found his' life near its 
end, therefore, he diredcd the young Lord to be called, and 
made this laft experiment to reclaim him. What effed this 
awful fcene had on the Earl is unknown ; he likewifc died 
himfelf in a fhort time.-*THE Translator, - 

remove 
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•femove the obftades to this , inward peace ; to 
oppofe upon all occafion& the viftory of the 
world ; the ide^ of facrificing to God is very 
natural and affefting to every warm and virtuous 
heart. Why, therefore, are we fo continually 
difcontented and ipifcrable ? Why do we fo j&e- 
quently complain of the want of happmefi and 
^enjoyment, if it be not becaufe we permit the 
mind to be impofed upon by falfe appear- 
ances ; becaufe fenfuality frequently predomir 
jaates over reafon 5 becaufe we prefer deceit- 
ful gifts and fleet»g pleafures to more effential 
.'arid permanent enjoyments ; becaufe, in one word, 
the bofomis infcnfibk of the auguft precepts of 
pur holy religion ? 

But he who has ftudied the doftrines of the 
'^fpel, and meditated upon them in filcnce, 
i^s nodiing more to dcfire. He is at laft 
feofible of the kind of charader which he forms 
in the world ; of that which he may acquire in 
Solitude ; and of that which it is iiis duty to 
Attain. ^ If he is inclined to think like a phiio- 
fopher, and live like a chriftian, he will xe^ 
nounce the poUbncd pleafures of that world 
which enervate his mind, baftifh every ferious 
thought, and preyent the heart from rifing to its 
God. Difguftcd with the frivolous chimeras 
of vanity and folly, he retires to a diftance from 
* . them 
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them to contemplate his own charaftcrj to ele^ 
vate his mind to virtuous rcfolutions, and to re- 
fign ftedfeftly and entirely to the emotions of 
his heart. If he continues to fail upon that 
tempefhious fea, ftill he will with prudence avoid 
the rocks and fands of life ; will turn^ during the 
ftorm, from thofe dangers by which he mzy 
be wrecked ; and feel leis joy in thofe hours when 
he fails in a fair ^dnd and favourable iky> than 
in thofe when he eludes the x>eril$ which fur-- 
round him. 

To the man who has accuftomed his mind 
filently to collect its thoughts, the hours which 
he confccrates to God in Solitude are the hap- 
pieft of his life. Every time we filendy raifc 
■ our minds to God, we are carried back into 
ourlelves. We become lefs fenfiblc of the ab- 
fence of thofe things on which we placed our 
happinefs ; and experience much lefs pain in re* 
tiring from the noife of the world to the filence 
of Solitude. We acquire, by degrees, a more 
intimate knowledge of ourfelves, and le^n to 
look into the human breaft with a more philo-^ 
fophic eye. We fcrutiniee our charafter with 
greater feverity ; feel with higher fenfibility the 
neceflity of reforming our condud ; and reflefl: 
more maturely on that which is the end of 
our lives. Confcious that our a&ions become 

more 
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more acceptable in the fight of God, in propor- 
tion to the virtuous motives from which they 
ipring, men ought benevolently to fuppofe that 
wc do good for virtue's fake j but every good work 
admits of fo many fecondary views, that the real 
motive is not always perhaps under the direc- 
tions of the heart. Every good adtion, without 
doubt, conveys quietude to the breaft, but is 
this quietude always pure ? Was not the mind 
merely aftuated by the confideration of profane 
and worldly views to gratify a tranficnt paffion ; 
or influenced by felf-love rather than by the feel- 
ings of brotherly afFedion ? We certainly difculs 
Our thoughts and a&ions much better, and probe' 
the emotions of the heart with greater fincerity,. 
when we feled for the examination of great and 
important truths thofe hours when we are alone 
before 6od« 

It is thus that in Solitude we renounce our 
intimate connection with men to look baCk upon 
the tranfaftions of life, to difcufs our conduft in 
the world; to prepare for ourfclves a more ra- 
tional employment in future ; and to render an 
account of thofc aftions we have yet to perform. 
It is thus that the wounds which we have re- 
ceived in the hoftiUties of life are healed. In 
the intervals of a religious retirement, virtuous 
refolutions are more eafily acquired ; the heart 
is more eafily appeafed i and we difcover with 

greater 
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greater certainty the fafe road through all thtf' 
formidable perils of life. It is thus that we arer 
never lefs alone than when no human being is 
near us, bccaufc we are then in the prefeiicc of 
Him whofe will it is of the higheft importoAt* to 
our happinefs to obey. 

Solitude always calls us from weaknefs ta' 
power, from feduftion to refiftance, from that 
which is prefent to that which is to come. Men, 
it is true, do not always enter into Solitude to 
commune with God ; but they willingly quit 
noify and tumultuous affemblies for the quietude 
which ever reigns in his tranquil houfe, and' 
rejoice that they iare no longer obliged to 
lend themfelves to pleafures which pofTefs neither 
delicacy nor morality. In every peaceful mo- 
ment of our exiftence, we are more immedi- 
ately under the eye of Him whom it is fo im- 
portant to us to pleafe, and whofe eye is not 
unmindful of oui- fage and filent meditations. 



'*o^ 



The apoflles of fociety raife every-where a 
continual clamour^ as if they had matters of 
very high importance to tranfaft in the world. 
Every one ought certainly to do more than the 
ftrift line of duty calls upon him to perform ; 
but unhappily, we all do lefs than our duty, and 
leave the aflairs of the world to go on as they 

. . may. 
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may. The energy neceffary to the performance 
of great aftions, elevation of character, and fta- 
bility and firmnefs in virtue, are no where fo eafily 
acqij^red as in Solitude, and never fo efficacioufly 
as by^RELiGiON,— ^Religion difcngages the heart 
from every vain defire, renders it tranquil under 
the preffure . of misfortunes, humble before God, 
bold before men, and teaches it to rely with 
confidence upon the protection of Providence. 
Solitude and religion refine all our moral fcnti- 
ments while 'we remain uninfefted with the 
leaven of fanaticifm ; and at the conclufion of a 
life pafled in the praftice of every virtue, we re- 
ceive the reward for all the hours which we have 
confecrated to God in filence ; of that conftant 
and religious zeal with which we have raifcd to- 
wards him pure hands and a chafte heart. 

The low dcfires of this world difappear when 
we have courage enough to think that the aftual 
ftate of lafting content has fome analogy to the 
joys of eternity. A complete liberty to be and 
to do whatever we pleafe, becaufe that in Heaven, 
in thofe regions of love and kindnefsj, we can- 
not ppffefs an unjuft or improper inclination; 
a life of innocences a juftification of the ways 
of Providence; an implicit confidence in God^ 
an eternal communion with thofe whom our fouls 
loved on earth; are, at leaft, the wiflics and the 

E c hopes 
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hopes which we may be, I truft, permitted, in 
our wordly apprchcnfions, to indulge, and which 
fo agreeably flatter our imagination. But thefc 
hopes and wifhes, which at prefent, fhcd a 
gHmmering light, muft remain like dreams and 
vifions of the mind, until the tomb, thick 
clouds, and darknefs, no longer hide eternity 
from human eyes, until the veil fhall be re- 
moved, and THE Eternal reveals to us thofc' 
things which no eyes have ever feen, which no 
car has .ever heard, which have never entered 
into the heart of man ; for with filent fubmiflion 
I acknowledge, that eternity, to human fore- 
fight, is hke that which the colour of purple 
appeared to be ir) the mind of a {blind man, wha 
compared it to the fcimd of a trumpet^. 

* Men, in general, fondly hope in eternity for all that la 
flattering to their tafle, inclinations, defires, and paflions on 
earth. I therefore entirely concur in opinion with a cele- 
brated German philofophcr, M. Garve, that thofe perfons 
cannot pofTefs humility of heart who hope that God will here- 
after reward them with riches and honour. It was thefe fen- 
.timents which occafioned a young lady of Germany, extremely 
handlbme, to fay, fhe hoped to carry with her into the next 
world a habit of fine filver tiffue, zoned with feathers, and to 
walk in Heaven on carpets of rofe-leaves fpread upon the fir- 
:namcnt. This alfo was the reafon why, in a full afTembly of 
women of falhion, where the queflion was agitated. Whether 
m.irriages were good to all eternity? they all unanijnoufly ex,^ 
cUimed, Godpreferve us from it ! 

In 
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In this world, full of reftraints and embarrafT- 
ments, of troubles and of pains, the. enjoyments 
of liberty, leifure, and tranquillity, are of in- 
eftimable value; every one fighs to obtain 
them^ as the failor fighs at fea for land, and 
fhoutis with triumph when he fees its but in 
order to be fenfible of their worth, it is ne- 
ceflary to have felt the want of them. We 
refemble the inhabitant of ^erra Firmay who 
cannot conceive an idea of the feelings which 
fill the bofom of a navigator. Fpr myfelf, I do 
not know a more comfortable notion than that 
eternity promifes a conftant and uninterrupted 
tranquillity, although I perfe6lly feel that it is 
not.poflible to form any idea of the nature of 
that enjoyment which is produced by a happi- 
nefs without end. An eternal tranquillity is the 
H^ieft happinefs of my imagination, for I know 
of no felicity upon earth that can equal ^eace of 
mind. 

Since therefore internal and external tran- 
quillity is upon earth an inconteftible com- 
mencement of beatitudsy it may be extremely 
ufefiil to believe, that in a rational and mode- 
rate abfence from the tumults of fociety we 
may highly reftify the faculties of the foul, and 
acquire elements of that happinefs we cxpeft 
to enjoy in the world to come. 

I NOW 
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I NOW conclude my reflexions upon the Ad- 
vantages of Solitude to the heart. May thejr 
give greater currency to ufeful fentiments, to 
confblatory truths, and contribute, in fome de- 
gree, to difFufe the enjoyment of a happinefs, 
which is fo much within our reach! All my de- 
iires will then be fatisfied. As for the reft, let- 
every one live according to his inclination, ex- 
crcile Virtue where he pleafes, and chuie fuch 
Pleasures as he likes bcft; in the enjoyment of 
which he will be certain of receiving, both here 
and hereafter, the approbation of God and his 
own confcicnce. 
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Supper : To which are added a Difcourfe on the Obligations 
to communicate, and Devot^Q^al Rxerciles relating to the Lord's 
Supper. By Henry Grove, 12010. 2S hound, 

42 Divhe Meditations and Holy Contemplations, by the 
Rev. R, Sibbes, D. D. i8mo. is bound, 

43 The Man of Reading, or the Beauties of Religion and 
Morality ; in profe and vcrle. Carefully felected from the heft 
Authors, for the Impovement of the Thinking Few. V^^j G. 
Wright, Efq. i2rao, inbound. 



44. The Scripture-Doctrine of Divine Grace» by John An- 
drews, L. L. B. izcno. 2s hufui. 

4^ A Guide to Prayer, or a true and rational Account of the 
Gift, Grace, and Spirit of Prayer. By 1. Watts, D. D. lanno. 
2> 6d ifouiiiL 

46 A Difcoiirfc on the Way of Inftmction by Catcchifm ; 
with a Collection of Catcchifm s and Prayers for Young Chil- 
dren. By I. Watts, D. D. 2S 6d ioun^i. 

47 Grace and Truth ; or the G\ory and Fulnefs of the Re- 
deemer ciilplayed, in an Attempt to explain the Types, Fi- 
gures, and Allegories of the Old Teftamcnt. By the' late Rev; 
>Vl!ham M'Kwen, late Minider at Dundee. i2mo, 3s bounds 

48 Hitlor}' of the late War betwixt Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, Fiance, Spain, and Holland, which commenced in 1775, 
and ended in 1783.' By John Andre^vs, L. L. D. with many 
Portraits and coloured Maps, 4 vol. 8vo. Price il 12s bound. 

49 Hillory of Charles XII. King of Sweden, from the French 
of ^I» de Voltaire, 'a new tranflation from the lad Paris edition, 
with a fine Portrait of the Swedilli Hero, i2mo. Price 3s 6d 
%oiend, 

K,o Mode-n Reports, or Sele^!!: Cafes adj»idged p the Courts 
of Kind's Hcnoh, Chancery, Conimon Pleas and Exchequer : 
a ne'.v edition corrccied with the addition ot marginal references 
and notes, hy Thomas l^cach, ef(j. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
lifrer at Law. Firil lix vol- royal 8vo. Price 3I 3s \\\boa7'£ls. 

K. /?. The laf} fix volumes of the above work are in grcnt 
f )rvvaidncfs, and wili be publiflied in the courle of the year 
^794- 

51 The Mlfcellaneous Works of Oliver Goldfmith, M. B. 
containing all big EiTays and Poems, with an account of the life 
and writings of the Author, i2mo. fine paper, price 3s bcu/uL 

52 A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of Eng- 
Innd, v,'ithlilfs of their works. By the Hon. Horace Walpole, 
now Earl of Orford, 2 vol. 12 mo. price 8s bou/id. ^ ^ . 

53 An Account of the Conditution and Prefent State of '" . r. 
Great Britain, together with a View of its Trade, Policy, and\c\|\ 
Iniereil refpecting other Nations, and of the Principal Curies 
lities of Great Britain and Ireland ; adorned with Copperplates. 

1 2 mo. Price 2sfeived, 



514 The Method of Treating Gun-fliot Wounds, by John 
Ranby, Principal Serjeanr Surgeon to his Majefty. laaio. 
price 1 s bd/eweiL 
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